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".......       For  I  have  seen 

In  lonely  places  and  in  lonelier  hours 
My  vision  of  the  rainbow-aurioled  face 
Of  her  whom  men  call  Beauty,  proud,  austere. 
Dim  vision  of  the  far  immortal  face, 
Divinely  fugitive  that  haunts  the  world, 
And  lifts  man's  spiral  thought  to  lovelier  dreams." 

"Fiona  Macleod." 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  ETERNAL  CITY 

HE  acolytes  of  evening  were 
swinging  their  jasper  censers 
in  the  sky.  The  westering  sun 
built  a  golden  highway  over 
the  Sabine  Mountains,  envel- 
oping the  Roman  Campagna 
in  the  translucent  haze  of  de- 
parting day.  The  Seven  Hills 
of  the  Eternal  City  stood  out, 
wondrous  green,  against  the 
sombre  purple  of  the  sunset  clouds,  through  the  rifts  of 
which  the  glittering  lances  of  the  slowly  declining  orb 
penetrated  the  interlacing  branches  of  ilex  and  pine  that 
covered  the  wilderness  of  Mount  Aventine. 

A  bell  began  to  toll,  answered  by  another,  more  remote. 
From  Santa  Sabina  and  from  Santa  Prisca,  from  San 
Giorgio  in  Velabro  and  from  Santa  Redegonda,  from  Sant' 
Alessio  and  from  Santa  Maria  of  the  Aventine  the  chimes 
of  the  Ave  Maria  Stella  pealed  through  the  purpling  dusk, 
answered  by  the  clangor  of  the  bells  from  all  the  churches 
and  convents  in  Rome. 

The  west  now  flamed,  a  great  curtain  of  transcendent  gold, 
bathing    in    its    luminousness    the    palaces,    cloisters,    and 
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watch-towers  of  the  Eternal  City.  The  Campagna  had 
assumed  a  fresh  majesty.  The  great  tombs  and  ruined 
aqueducts  were  aflame,  and  the  meadow  lands  quivered  in 
the  sunset  glow.  Gradually  the  sky  grew  softer,  till  it 
seemed  to  dissolve  in  a  rose-colored  sea.  A  shepherd  was 
playing  a  plaintive  air  on  his  reed;  and  the  uneasy  breath 
of  the  great  city  seemed,  from  the  distance,  almost  like  a 
sigh  of  prayer,  wafted  from  thousands  of  lips  to  the  throne 
of  Heaven. 

A  man,  enveloped  in  the  dark  mantle  of  a  pilgrim,  was 
slowly  mounting  the  hill.  Before  entering  the  alleys  of 
the  deepening  wood  he  paused  and  turned,  as  if  to  take  a 
final  retrospect  of  the  city  ere  it  sank  into  the  embrace  of 
night. 

The  Eternal  City  filled  the  horizon.  The  great  waste 
region,  tumbled  with  ruins,  lighted  up  by  the  last  rays  of 
the  evening  sun,  offered  a  never-to-be-forgotten  spectacle 
to  the  eye.  Almost  unimpeded  the  gaze  roamed  over  the 
vast  area  of  the  former  mistress  of  the  world,  which  spread 
in  an  endless  succession  of  churches  and  palaces  and  ruins 
to  the  confines  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  The  deep  silence 
of  dusk,  broken  only  by  the  clangor  of  the  bells,  brooded 
over  the  at  one  time  magnificent  Fora  of  the  emperors. 
A  thin  haze,  quivering  with  the  arrows  of  the  sinking  sun, 
levelled  the  seven-fold  throne  of  the  Mother  of  Nations, 
softening,  without  concealing,  its  contours,  as  with  the 
veil  of  dim  antiquity. 

Yonder,  in  the  distance,  with  the  dome-topped  bell-tower 
on  the  left,  rose  St.  Peter's,  the  throne  of  Christendom,  the 
Church's  Holy  of  Holies,  the  sarcophagus  of  storied  cen- 
turies, a  Rock  of  Time,  glorious  with  the  promise  of  Eter- 
nity. The  pin-point,  fast  vanishing  and  barely  visible  to 
the  eye,  was  the  obelisk  Caligula  brought  from  Heliopolis. 
In  the  bronze  of  the  apex  rested  the  ashes  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Caesars;  at  its  forefront  died  the  greatest  of  the 
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apostles,  crucified  as  was  his  Lord,  but  head  downward, 
the  glory,  the  shame,  the  infamy  of  Rome. 

Yonder  grey-brown  pile  was  the  Vatican,  a  vast  palace, 
built  and  still  in  the  building.  The  huge  cylinder  of  amber- 
tinted  marble  on  the  river's  brink,  Castel  Sant'  Angelo, 
rose  sombre  and  menacing  out  of  the  solitudes  of  the 
Neronian  Field,  for  centuries  a  fortress;  and  whoso  held 
the  Angel's  Castle  held  the  key  of  Rome. 

Dimly  visible  above  its  environing  ruins  showed  the 
flattened  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  its  foundations  rooted  in 
the  ages  ere  ever  Christ  came  upon  earth.  Dimly  revealed 
in  the  purple  dusk  were  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  Saturn,  and  yonder  tall  shaft  was  Trajan's  Col- 
umn. There  he  had  stood  for  over  a  thousand  years,  look- 
ing out  upon  a  Rome  not  even  his  imagination  could  have 
pictured. 

On  the  right,  divided  by  a  gorge  from  the  Mount  of 
Cloisters,  rose  the  Coelian,  and  beyond,  the  Esquiline. 
There,  with  its  bell-tower,  stood  the  church  of  Maria,  Mater 
Dei.  On  the  Capitoline,  near  the  very  crest,  beckoned  Ara 
Coeli,  the  church  of  the  Altar  of  Heaven,  erected  by  Greg- 
ory the  Great  on  the  site  where  formerly  Minerva's  Temple 
stood. 

Truly,  Julian  the  Emperor  spoke  true,  when  his  despair 
cried  out :    "Gallilaee,  tandem  vicisti !" 

Below,  almost  hidden  in  the  shades  of  evening,  dreamed 
the  ancient  Forum.  Here  lay  buried  the  very  bones  of 
the  ages.  But  that  grey  rim,  where  a  tangle  of  life  grew 
through  the  ruins  of  death,  was  Nero's  Coliseum. 

Nearer,  somewhat  to  the  right,  the  eye  rested  on  San 
Giovanni  in  Laterano,  the  Mother  Church  of  Rome.  There, 
throughout  the  centuries,  the  popes  had  dwelled.  Scarcely 
discernible  in  the  gathering  dusk  rose  the  slender  bell- 
tower  of  San  Tomasso,  with  its  giant  lance  shaft  super-im- 
posed   upon    the    Cross,    one    of    Rome's    Vigil    churches. 
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Within  the  very  heart  of  Rome  the  round  church  of  San 
Stefano  in  Rotondo  wooed  the  eye.  And  yonder,  beyond 
where  the  river  curves  round  the  ship-shaped  island,  beck- 
oned San  Paolo  extra  Muros,  the  Church's  sentinel  and 
guardian  beyond  the  walls. 

The  western  sky,  behind  the  crest  of  Mount  Janiculum, 
still  palpitated  with  a  crimson  glow,  but  the  crowds  in  the 
streets  and  squares  of  the  Eternal  City  were  moving  in  a 
bluish  twilight,  and  yellow  and  red  lamps  shone,  veiled  by 
smoke,  from  the  taverns  of  the  many-gabled  Suburra. 
Beyond  rose  a  violet  mass  of  roofs  and  steeples  and  domes, 
slowly  fading  in  the  waning  evening  light. 

Then,  with  startling  swiftness,  night  wove  her  star- 
embroidered  canopy  over  the  immortal  city  peopled  with 
the  ghosts  of  the  past. 


CHAPTER  II 


CASTLE  AND  VATICAN 


N  the  company  of  a  motley 
throng  of  pilgrims,  adventur- 
ers, traders,  holy  men,  and 
mountebanks,  Guido,  Lord  of 
Fiorano,  had  journeyed  Rome- 
ward. 

They  boasted  many  ambitions, 
these  diverse  wayfarers.  Some 
were  eager  to  acquire  the  bone 
of  a  martyr,  the  true  hair  of  a 
saint,  to  visit  the  five  patriarchal  churches,  to  kiss  the  feet 
of  the  Father  of  Christendom.  Others  there  were,  grim, 
stony-faced  men,  whose  silence  was  fiercer  than  their 
speech,  whose  aims  slumbered  in  their  souls.  Some  too 
who  had  suffered  in  home  and  hearth  had  banded  together, 
united  by  a  common  bond,  a  common  purpose,  a  common 
hate.  Some  there  were  whose  sullen  countenance  showed 
little  pleasure  in  the  pilgrim's  role;  while  others  made  no 
pretense,  outward  or  otherwise,  of  travelling  for  their 
souls'  salvation. 

The  deep  thunder  of  the  Pontificate  had  echoed  once 
again  over  mountain  and  valley.  The  policy  of  the  Bor- 
gia regime  was  being  re-enacted.  The  Patrimony  of  St. 
Peter  clamored  for  expansion.  Lost  principalities  were 
being  reclaimed.  New  territories  were  being  added  to  the 
domains  of  the  Church. 

In  the  subversion  of  the  old  order  of  things,  the  duchy 
of  Fiorano  had  shared  the  fate  of  numerous  minor  prin- 
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cipalities,  too  weak  to  defend  themselves  against  the  over- 
whelming odds  brought  to  bear  against  them,  under  the 
banner  of  the  Silver  Keys. 

The  principality  of  Fiorano  adjoined  the  territory  of 
Novara,  which  had  recently  been  conferred  upon  Pier 
Luigi,  the  Pope's  son,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  then  cam- 
paigning in  Lombardy,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Pon- 
tiff, of  whose  good  will,  at  a  time  of  spreading  unrest  in 
his  dominions,  he  stood  sorely  in  need. 

In  tho.se  days  His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul  III,  bethought 
himself  of  his  family,  which,  with  his  accession  to  the  Pon- 
tificate, had  experienced  a  sudden  increase  and  had  grown 
rather  out  of  proportion  to  his  income  and  would,  now 
and  then,  remind  him  of  their  illustrious  connection,  with 
due  humility,  but  marked  persistence.  Pier  Luigi,  enjoy- 
ing a  foretaste  of  events  to  come,  demanded  the  duchy  of 
Fiorano  to  round  out  his  territory  of  Novara. 

Not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  he  had  powerful  enemies 
among  the  cardinals,  who  had  only  cast  their  vote  for 
him  hoping  he  would  not  survive  his  election,  the  aged 
Pontiff  began  to  make  guarded  inquiries  into  the  exploits 
of  his  natural  son,  Pier  Luigi.  Ere  long  he  was  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  latter's  virtues  would  obtain  for 
him  the  halo  neither  in  this  world  nor  the  next,  and  that 
a  prolonged  absence  from  Rome  would  prove  to  their 
mutual  advantage. 

Thus,  the  Protonotary  received  the  hint  to  employ  his 
ingenuity  in  reclaiming  lost  territories  of  the  Church.  Be- 
ing of  an  imaginative  turn  of  mind,  Messer  Benedetto  Pe- 
rotti  discovered  that  the  duchy  of  Fiorano  had  been  unlaw- 
fully seized  and  held  by  the  Ghibelline  dukes  of  that  name 
in  the  early  fourteenth  century,  during  the  Seventy- Years 
Captivity,  as  the  voluntary  exile  of  the  popes  in  Avignon  was 
called,  and  virtually  had  been  before,  after,  and  always, 
a  lien  of  the  Church. 
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Nor  did  the  Protonotary's  astounding  discoveries  end 
there.  In  delving  into  the  annals  of  the  Lords  of  Fiorano, 
which,  some  maliciously  opined,  had  been  written  by  a 
horse,  as  those  of  Fiorano  were  innocent  of  the  art  of  let- 
ters and  no  chronicler  could  be  found  to  confess  himself 
the  author,  the  distressing  circumstances  was  brought  to 
light  that  a  remote  ancestor  of  the  Lord  Guido,  now  several 
centuries  in  his  grave,  had  married  within  the  forbidden 
decrees  of  the  Church  and,  though  the  union  had  been 
blessed  by  a  priest,  this  alliance,  ipso  facto  illegal,  stamped 
all  his  progeny,  including  the  present  Lord  of  Fiorano,  as 
bastards. 

The  conflict  between  the  Pope  and  the  Lord  of  Fiorano, 
who  resisted  the  monstrous  decree,  which  reduced  him  to 
a  vassal  of  Rome,  with  might  and  main,  waxed  fiercer 
with  each  day.  And,  as  the  days  went  by,  there  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  His  Holiness  to 
employ  the  terrible  weapon  which  none  but  a  sovereign 
Pontiff  may  wield,  to  break  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
Lord  Guido,  who  dared  defend  his  very  own  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Church. 

With  a  patience  anchored  in  the  love  for  his  young  wife, 
the  Lady  Beatrice,  the  Lord  of  Fiorano  listened  to  the 
violent  speeches  of  the  Roman  legate  in  defense  of  papal 
authority,  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  Gregory  VII,  that 
none  may  judge  the  Pope. 

The  people  of  Fiorano  stood  by  their  beloved  ruler  during 
those  dark  days,  when  the  pressure  began  slowly  to  tighten 
and  there  were  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm,  against 
which  the  Lord  of  Fiorano  was  preparing  his  defenses. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  portent,  like  a  mental 
sirocco,  was  in  the  air.  A  vague  terror  began  to  fill  the 
hearts  of  the  common  people,  and  the  Lady  Beatrice  had 
forgotten  how  to  smile. 

Guido  knew  she  passed  long  hours  in  her  oratory,  alone, 
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tracing  the  impending  horror  to  its  most  dread  issue,  try- 
ing to  understand  it  wholly,  that  she  might  pray  with  her 
whole  soul  to  avert  it.  Violence,  exile,  all  these  she  could 
bear.  But  the  Curse  that  was  to  blight  her  life,  the  life 
of  the  man  she  loved— the  Curse  of  which  he  acknowledged 
no  dread— that  was  another  matter. 

She  scarcely  ate  or  slept.  The  peach  bloom  faded  from 
her  cheeks  and  dark  rings  laid  siege  to  the  sweet,  violet 
eyes;  the  eyes  that  watched  for  the  morning,  when  a  new 
intercession  for  mercy  should  rise  from  the  oratory  of  her 
palace;  that  waited  for  the  evening,  when  she  might  go 
with  her  maidens  to  San  Zanipolo  to  pour  out  her  soul 
on  her  knees  to  the  Saint.  And  still  the  days  darkened. 
Would  God  stay  the  Curse  about  to  fall  on  Fiorano? 

With  whatever  burnings  of  heart  and  secret  dread  and 
hopes  the  Lady  Beatrice  hoped  to  avert  the  dire  issue — 
it  came,  and  there  was  no  staying  the  decree.  Had  not 
His  Holiness  declared  the  gates  of  Hell  should  not  pre- 
vail to  deter  him  from  inflicting  the  utmost  penalty  on 
whomsoever  resisted  his  authority? 

And  Paul  III  had  reasons  to  remain  adamant.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Protonotary  were  not  subject  to  revision.  Pier 
Luigi  desired  Fiorano  with  its  hundred  towers:  and  Pier 
Luigi  was  better  away  from  Rome,  for  all  concerned. 

The  Lord  of  Fiorano  appealed  to  the  Emperor.  The 
Emperor  confessed  to  no  taste  for  disputes  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Pontiff's  domain;  the  less  so,  as  the  French 
were  harassing  him  in  the  matter  of  Milan  and  Lombardy. 
Thus,  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair.  The  Church 
could  not  err,  as  long  as  she  did  not  oppose  his  own  aims, 
or  cross  his  ambitions. 

With  might  and  main  Guido  resisted  the  execution  of  the 
monstrous  decree;  and  when  the  papal  legate,  in  a  final 
effort  to  make  him  admit  the  error  of  his  ways,  indulged 
in  certain  unsavory  references  to  his  escutcheon,  the  Lord 
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of  Fiorano  caught  the  lean  ascetic  by  the  neck  and  hurled 
him  through  a  window  of  his  palace  into  the  pond  where 
he  kept  his  crocodiles. 

The  monk's  frenzied  outcries  attracted  the  attendants. 
To  behold  a  friar,  in  full  canonicals,  disporting  himself 
among  the  pagans  of  the  Nile  shocked  their  sense  of  pro- 
priety. He  was  rescued  from  the  tank  and  departed  for 
Rome,  drying  himself  on  the  way. 

And  now  the  papal  forces  quartered  at  Parma  received 
orders  to  march  on  Fiorano;  and  the  Pontiff,  infuriated  at 
the  treatment  accorded  his  legate,  pronounced  the  Major 
Excommunication  upon  the  man  who  had  dared  to  lay 
hands  on  the  Lord's  anointed,  had  resisted  the  Vice-Regent 
of  Christ  who  had  learned  his  lessons  under  the  Borgia. 

And  indeed,  the  Borgia  regime,  still  remembered  of  men, 
had  not  been  devoid  of  similar  incidents,  with  interesting 
variations.  In  those  days  a  goblet  of  spiced  wine  or  a 
dagger-thrust  would  have  settled  the  matter.  But  Paul 
III,  though  a  relic  of  that  ominous  regime,  was  not  an  Alex- 
ander VI;  nor  did  Pier  Luigi,  with  all  his  villainy,  as  yet 
measure  up  to  his  cherished  ideal,  Cesare  Borgia,  whom 
he  was  shortly  to  outstrip  in  every  kind  of  infamy. 

And  now  the  final  blow  descended  upon  the  ducal  house  of 
Fiorano. 

One  night,  during  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Guido  at  the 
castle  of  Monselice,  whose  sovereign  was  likewise  menaced 
in  his  very  own,  the  Lady  Beatrice  disappeared  from  Fi- 
orano. Unattended,  at  her  own  request,  with  the  sadness 
of  death  upon  her  pallid  face,  they  had  seen  her  leave  the 
castle  for  her  accustomed  walk  to  San  Zanipolo.  Hours 
passed.  The  Lady  of  Fiorano  did  not  return,  and  panic 
reigned  in  the  castle.  The  town  was  turned  upside  down 
in  the  frantic  but  futile  endeavor  to  find  her.  She  seemed 
to  have  vanished  from  the  earth. 

To  save  his  faithful  subjects  from  the  horror  of  his  own 
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fate,  the  Interdict  of  Souls,  of  which  he  now  realized  the 
whole  terrible  meaning,  Guido  abandoned  Fiorano  to  the 
forces  of  the  Church.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the  penin- 
sula did  he  scour  in  quest  of  his  lost  duchess.  Without 
avail.  At  last,  when  all  else  had  failed  and  fallen  away, 
he  had  set  his  face  towards  Rome. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  MERCY  OF  ROME 


HE  dreariest  days  are  not  his 
whom  death  has  robbed  of  his 
best  beloved,  who  must  live  out 
his  life  alone.  Worse  is  the 
dragging  misery  that  comes  to 
him  who,  with  every  sunrise, 
faces  anew  the  besetting 
doubts.  Guido  had  long  stifled 
all  thought,  all  feeling  for  him- 
self. The  days  crept  by  on 
leaden  feet  and  changed  not  the  monotony.  He  was  learn- 
ing what  like  is  the  worst  pain  in  the  world — to  lack  the 
power  to  save  those  one  loves.  The  torment  was  hardly 
endurable.  He  was  as  a  man  driven  who  knows  not  why 
nor  wherefor;  weighted  down  with  some  undefined,  an- 
ticipatory dread. 

On  every  side  beckoned  the  chapels  and  sanctuaries  of 
the  Aventine.  Their  portals  gaped,  luring  the  weary,  the 
heart-sore.  There,  at  least,  was  the  peace  of  God;  and 
Guido  longed  to  immerse  himself  in  the  atmosphere  of 
prayer.  He  closed  his  eyes  with  the  fierceness  of  his 
anguish.  The  Curse  was  upon  him.  He  dared  not  cross 
the  threshold.  His  mouth  was  set  in  a  stern,  hard  line. 
What  right  had  he,  who  vaunted  himself  Vicar  of  Christ 
upon  Earth,  to  meddle  with  his  soul?  By  whose  authority 
dared  he  raise  a  barrier  between  the  creature  and  its  Maker? 
Could  Violence  take  the  part  of  Truth?  Was  it  the  less 
Violence  in  that  it  partook  of  a  spiritual  nature,  though 
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backed  by  all  the  physical  weapons  at  the  beck  of  the 
Church? 

A  clock  struck  into  the  silence  with  a  clear,  vibrating 
sound,  almost  like  a  warning.  Another  answered,  more 
remote.  Now  the  bell  of  the  Trinita  dei  Monte  responded 
to  the  call  and  from  convents  and  cloisters  hidden  among 
the  vineyards  the  chimes  stole  faintly  out  of  the  silence, 
singing  their  semblance  of  peace  into  the  disturbed  heart 
of  nature  and  of  man. 

With  a  force,  stunning  in  its  intensity,  Guido's  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  past.  Each  day  had  added  its  own  weight 
to  the  anguish,  the  misery  of  uncertainty.  To  know  her  he 
loved  better  than  life,  dead,  would  have  been  comfort  as 
compared  with  the  maddening,  racking  doubts  that  ate  like 
acid  into  his  soul.  He  had  exhausted  all  human  resources 
in  the  effort  to  obtain  even  the  slightest  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery. When  all  else  had  failed,  he  had  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  the  necromancers.  They  reaped  a  harvest  on  his 
pangs.  They  conjured  up  for  him  lying  images  out  of  the 
abysses  of  the  night;  they  evoked  wraiths  and  pale  phan- 
toms that  mocked  his  despair.  Their  tricks  embittered  his 
soul  and,  little  by  little,  the  clarity  of  vision  deserted  him 
under  the  ever-recurring  onslaughts  of  doubt  and  despair. 

In  another,  more  heroic  age,  Guido  would  probably  have 
taken  the  Cross,  joining  a  band  of  free  lances,  or  command- 
ing a  company  himself,  to  find  refuge  from  a  past  that 
had  crushed  his  life.  Thus,  at  least,  one  might  defy  Church 
and  state  alike  and  be  avenged  for  a  real  or  imaginary 
wrong !  One  could  even  add  to  the  measure  against  future 
contingencies.  Even  now  the  temptation  was  strong  in 
him.  The  forces  of  the  Church  were  too  busy  warding 
off  the  attacks  of  ambitious  usurpers,  who  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms  out  of  the  debacle  of  the  Borgia  regime  and, 
though  suppressed  with  the  utmost  rigor  by  Julius  II  and 
Clement  VII,  continued  to  raise  their  heads  anew. 
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But,  with  the  hope  of  finding  the  lost  mate  of  his  soul 
still  faintly  glimmering  in  his  heart,  Guido  was  loath  to 
cut  himself  off  from  that  world  where  alone  he  must  seek, 
where  alone  he  could  hope  to  realize  his  quest.  Thus  he 
had  ventured  into  the  lion's  lair,  resolved  to  fight  his  battle 
to  the  end,  even  though  he  lacked  direction  and  counsel. 
Not  given  to  subtle  balancing  of  thought,  yet  barren  of 
all  fear,  he  obeyed  without  debate  the  prick  of  impulse. 
Thus  he  had  helmed  his  ship  for  the  saintly  harbor  of 
Rome. 

From  all  parts  of  Italy  the  malcontents,  the  oppressed, 
the  exiled,  were  flocking  to  the  gates  of  the  Eternal  City 
in  one  guise  or  another.  From  Perugia,  from  Forli  and 
Noventa,  from  Fiorano,  Asti  and  Imola,  from  Bologna, 
Rimini  and  Valterra  they  swelled  the  motley  throngs,  their 
hearts  beating  fiercely  beneath  the  pilgrim's  garb. 

The  colossus  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  had  crushed 
them,  even  as  imperial  Rome  had  crushed  the  nations  of 
the  earth  beneath  the  iron  heels  of  her  conquering  legions ; 
and  now  they  looked  hopelessly  into  a  future  that  held 
but  the  alternative  between  the  cloister  and  the  grave. 

The  iniquities  of  Pier  Luigi  were  on  all  men's  tongues. 
It  was  no  longer  a  secret  known  to  the  few.  The  Vanucci, 
the  Lanti,  the  Baldeschi  had  a  tale  of  their  own  to  tell. 
Guido  had  kept  an  open  ear  on  the  road  to  Rome. 

Continuing  upon  his  way,  he  paused  before  the  open 
portals  of  Santa  Maria  of  the  Aventine.  Deep  gloom 
reigned  within,  scarcely  relieved  by  the  feeble  light  of  the 
ever-burning  lamp  that  shed  its  crimson  aureole  round  the 
high  altar,  touching  as  with  a  faint  halo  the  objects  within 
the  radius  of  its  rays.  The  wonderful  paintings  and  in- 
crustations, the  gleaming  mosaics  of  the  roof,  the  figures  of 
haloed  martyrs  and  angels  and  saints  in  their  stiff,  brocaded 
dalmatics,  were  sunken  in  opaque  gloom.  Almost  he 
could  hear  the  beating  of  his  own  heart,  as  he  stood  waver- 
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ing  on  the  threshold  whether  or  not  to  commit  the  un- 
pardonable sin.  Many  a  sanctuary  had  he  passed  in  the 
happy  days  that  lay  behind,  making  the  holy  sign,  recom- 
mending his  soul  to  the  saints,  yet  without  the  desire  to 
enter.     Now  it  was  different. 

An  irresistible  urge  compelled.  He  was  forbidden  to 
set  foot  within,  when  his  soul  cried  out  in  direst  need ;  when, 
like  the  knights  of  old,  he  longed  to  consecrate  his  good 
sword  to  the  cause  of  right.  There  was  a  grim  look  of 
determination  in  his  eyes,  a  firm  closing  of  the  mouth.  Who 
was  to  stop  him  from  giving  way  to  the  impulse?  The 
church  was  deserted.  The  monks  had  retired  to  their  pal- 
lets. Tightening  his  sword-belt  as  against  an  invisible 
foe  he  passed,  from  under  the  stars,  within. 

Oblivious  of  time  and  place  the  lone  worshipper,  his 
head  bowed  on  his  outspread  palms,  rocked  to  and  fro  upon 
his  knees  as  one  in  the  throes  of  some  terrible  passion, 
some  fierce  ecstacy  of  the  spirit,  breathing  forth  an  agony 
of  entreaty  that  would  take  no  denial,  but  would  compel 
Heaven,  by  its  very  violence,  to  grant  his  prayers.  There 
was  not  a  sound  anywhere.  The  ancient  trees  that  sen- 
tinelled the  portals  stood  in  a  stupor  of  silence.  Alone 
with  his  Maker,  Guido's  rebellious  mood  sank  as  beneath 
the  benediction  of  a  god.  Tears  came  to  his  eyes,  long 
dry  from  waiting  and  watching.  Almost  mechanically  he 
dipped  a  timid  finger  in  the  aspersorium,  formed  the  points 
of  the  Cross  upon  his  breast. 

Somewhere,  soundlessly,  a  panel  receded.  A  shadowy 
form  in  cassock  and  cowl  glided  into  the  church,  stopped 
where  the  shadows  drooped  thickest  in  the  angle  of  the 
walls,  whence  he  directed  the  baleful  regard  of  his  eyes 
upon  the  kneeling  postulant.  After  a  moment  or  two  the 
intruder  crept  forward  with  stealthy,  soundless  tread, 
creeping  from  pillar  to  pillar,  from  arch  to  arch.  Now  a 
lean,  ascetic  form  towered  above  the  prostrate  worshipper. 
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His  exaggerated  shadow  loomed  ominously  on  the  opposite 
wall. 

Guido,  emerging  with  a  new  sense  of  strength  from  the 
profundity  of  his  devotions,  started  to  rise,  when  his  gaze 
remained  fixed  on  the  monstrous  silhouette  on  the  wall 
above  the  altar,  its  right  arm  suspended  as  if  about  to  strike. 
Quick  as  thought  he  lurched  to  one  side,  caught  the  lean, 
descending  arm  by  the  tense  wrist  and,  with  a  powerful 
wrench  that  brought  a  cry  of  pain  to  the  lips  of  his  shadowy 
assailant,  forced  the  latter  down  upon  his  knees.  The 
gleaming  blade  fell  with  a  metallic  clang  on  the  pavement 
of  the  chapel. 

Guido's  first  impulse  was  to  shout  for  light,  for  the  faint 
glimmer  of  the  altar  lamp  did  little  more  than  hint  the 
outlines  of  the  cowled  form.  A  quick  after-thought  caused 
him  to  refrain.  If  he  could  deal  with  this  creature  of 
darkness  without  arousing  the  monks  it  would  serve  his 
purpose  better.  He  caught  the  foiled  assassin  by  the 
throat,  holding  him  in  a  vise-like  grip  while  he  kicked  the 
knife  out  of  his  reach. 

"Now,  dog,  the  truth — if  the  truth  is  in  you.  In  whose 
service  do  you  slay?" 

He  paused  for  answer,  but  no  answer  came;  nor,  for  the 
moment,  was  one  possible.  The  miserable  creature,  limp 
and  exhausted,  no  match  for  the  man  who  towered  above 
him,  was  trying  desperately  to  wriggle  out  of  Guido's 
steely  grip,  thereby  causing  that  grip  to  tighten  like  a 
vise.  Little  more  than  a  grunt  was  vouchsafed  the  stern 
questioner  and,  exasperated  by  what  he  conceived  to  be 
his  assailant's  obstinacy,  Guido  shook  the  writhing  thing 
as  a  mastiff  would  shake  a  rat.  Then,  in  grim  silence,  he 
tore  away  the  hood,  retreating  at  arm's  length  to  obtain 
a  better  view  of  his  countenance.  A  strange  face  leered 
up  at  him  obliquely.  Strange?  When  had  he  looked  into 
those  eyes,  and  where? 
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"Where  have  we  met  before?"  Guido  questioned  the  shak- 
ing form,  relaxing  his  hold  somewhat  to  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  answer. 

The  Carmelite  was  panting  for  breath,  a  storm  of 
strangled  coughs  fighting  with  the  effort  to  make  himself 
heard. 

"Tax  your  memory,  Herod,"  he  spoke  in  rasping  tones. 
"Is  it  so  long  since  you  laid  hands  on  the  anointed  of  the 
Lord?" 

Guido  stooped  down  and  gazed  long  into  the  ascetic 
countenance  of  the  papal  legate. 

"Ah !  You  have  lost  no  time !  I  need  not  ask  now  what 
master  you  serve." 

"You  need  not,  Anti-christ !"  sputtered  the  monk  ma- 
levolently. "No  one  set  me  to  this  task!  There  are  deeds 
that  are  their  own  reward — " 

"You  honor  me!" 

"Deeds  pleasing  to  Holy  Church— " 

"Murder,  for  instance?" 

The  monk's  shifty  eyes  returned  Guido's  regard  with 
consuming  hate.     "When  discipline  no  longer  avails — " 

"A  fit  exponent  of  the  gospel — " 

"Are  you  better  fitted  to  interpret  this  same  gospel,  you, 
a  bastard  and  excommunicated  wretch?"  the  monk  spat 
venomously. 

No  longer  master  of  himself,  Guido  caught  the  lean 
creature  by  the  throat  and  hurled  him  with  all  his  might 
against  the  wall,  where  he  lay,  squeaking  like  a  bat. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  stillness  there  came  a  clang. 
Guido's  heart-beats  stopped.  Another — a  third— a  fourth 
— a  brazen  clangor  filled  the  air.  What  was  the  meaning 
of  it?  Suddenly  the  church  was  filled  with  the  light  of 
torches.  A  tall,  austere  monk,  accompanied  by  a  score  of 
Carmelites,  came  down  the  nave  with  swift  though  sound- 
less steps.     Directly  before  Guido  he  stopped. 
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The  Lord  of  Fiorano  understood.  The  miserable  wretch 
had  pulled  the  bell  rope  summoning  the  monks  from  the 
adjacent  monastery. 

"The  saints  have  mercy  upon  us!  We  are  just  in  time 
to  prevent  murder,"  the  voice  of  the  Prior  shivered  through 
the  tense  silence,  as,  raising  his  torch,  his  gaze  flickered 
from  the  Lord  of  Fiorano  to  the  huddled  form  of  the  monk. 

"You  are  indeed  just  in  time,  fathers,  to  witness  this  hand 
dealing  chastisement  to  a  cowardly  wretch  who  meant  to 
slay  me,  even  while  I  was  at  my  devotions  before  the  Cruci- 
fied One — "  Guido,  realizing  the  danger  of  his  position, 
spoke  tersely.  "He  wears  the  holy  garb  to  sanctify  his 
deed,  and  yonder  lies  his  knife — " 

There  was  a  look  of  consternation  in  the  Prior's  eyes,  as 
he  listened  to  Guido's  arraignment,  looked  from  the  monk 
to  the  testimony  of  his  deed. 

It  was  at  this  crucial  moment,  when,  doubt  racking 
the  Prior's  mind,  the  Carmelite  scored.  Raising  a  ghastly, 
distorted  countenance,  but  purposely  remaining  huddled  on 
the  floor,  he  rasped: 

"The  Lord  of  Fiorano,  excommunicated  by  the  decree  of 
His  Holiness,  has  dared  defile  this  holy  place  with  his  pres- 
ence. His  sins  are  many.  God  gave  him  to  me  for  my 
hire—" 

The  Prior  of  the  Carmelites  looked  in  consternation  from 
the  monk  to  Guido,  seemed  but  to  hear  the  one  word.  The 
rest  did  not  matter.  His  ascetic  features  grew  rigid  as 
stone. 

"Excommunicate  ?" 

"Excommunicate,"  the  monk  cried.  "Ask  him!  Dare 
he  deny?" 

With  a  leap  Guido  was  at  the  Carmelite's  side.  A  grip 
of  iron  set  the  shaking  wretch  on  his  feet. 

"I  shall  not  deny!"  he  thundered,  turning  to  one  of  the 
monks.    "Fetch  me  a  rope!" 
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The  Prior  started  aghast.  "What  would  you  with  the 
rope?" 

"Elevate  your  prospective  saint,  accord  him  the  place 
his  zeal  deserves." 

The  Prior  extended  a  rigid  arm.     "As  God  lives — no!" 

His  face  was  set  in  grim  defiance,  his  voice  even  harsher 
than  that  of  the  man  who  defied  his  authority. 

Guido's  eyelids  narrowed.  "What,  then,  is  the  reward 
for  murder  attempted  on  consecrated  ground?" 

The  Prior  faced  him  sternly.  "He  belongs  to  the  Church 
— to  punish  or  pardon— as  the  Church  may  decree." 

"To  punish  or  pardon?  You  refuse,  then,  to  deliver  the 
assassin  to  justice?" 

"If,  indeed,  he  has  sinned,  which  is  not  proven,  he  be- 
longs to  the  Church—-" 

"To  the  Church?" 

"By  benefit  of  clergy." 

"For  slaying  in  the  Church's  garb?"  Guido  thundered. 

The  Prior  receded  a  step  before  the  flaming  wrath  in 
his  eyes.  "The  Church's  prerogative,  which  none  may  gain- 
say—" 

"The  Church's  prerogative!"  Guido  mocked.  "Ay!  The 
Church's  true  son  in  spirit!  But  in  the  body  this  man 
is  mine  and,  as  God  lives,  mine  he  shall  be,  though  the 
Pontiff's  very  own  robe  covered  him." 

The  Prior  of  the  Carmelites  never  gave  an  inch,  extend- 
ing an  arm  rigid  as  a  bar  of  steel.  "Dare  you  defy  the 
Church?" 

"Dare  you  defy  justice?  Look,  Sir  Monk!  The  con- 
secrated knife!  Church  or  justice?  I  have  had  my  fill 
of  the  first.  As  God  wills — justice!  Hang  he  shall,  if  I 
myself  shall  have  to  fetch  the  rope." 

There  was  a  silence,  tense,  as  the  silence  of  the  over- 
charged atmosphere  before  the  first  thunder-clap  crashes 
into  it.    The  Prior  walked  over  to  the  monk,  placed  him- 
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self  between  the  trembling  wretch  and  the  Lord  of  Fi- 
orano.  The  monks,  following  in  his  wake,  crowded  into 
the  narrow  passageway. 

"You  have  committed  a  grievous  wrong,"  the  Prior 
spoke,  "a  grievous  wrong.  But  the  Church  does  not  desert 
her  children,  even  though  they  err.  Come  with  me ! 
No  one  shall  dare  touch  a  hair  on  your  head." 

Then,  pointing  to  the  open  portals,  he  faced  Guido.  "You 
have  defied  the  decree  of  His  Holiness— defiled  this  sanctu- 
ary! Go!  Unless  you  would  have  me  invoke  the  greater 
Curse  upon  your  head." 

Realizing  the  futility  of  resistance,  Guido  stood  rigid, 
his  hands  clenched,  his  eyes  two  straight,  black  lines  in 
the  pallid  face.  Then,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  he 
turned,  strode  down  between  the  human  lane  formed  by 
the  monks,  and  passed  out  into  the  night. 

Under  the  trees  it  was  dark.  The  night  was  solemn  and 
saturnine.  Deep  silence  held.  The  tall  trees  dreamed, 
dome  upon  dome.  Pools  of  ebony  gloom  lay  behind  the 
clearings.  Defiantly  Guido  pursued  his  way  through  the 
nocturnal  wood.  He  was  as  one  who  is  fighting  with 
himself  and  all  the  world.  His  chest  heaved.  His  frame 
quivered.  He  felt  a  curious  desire  for  physical  pain,  for 
something  gaunt  and  tangible  to  struggle  with.  The  ele- 
mental fierceness  of  life  had  vaulted  within  him,  like  flames 
fed  by  oil.  His  was  the  uncontrolled  vehemence  of  a  man 
whose  passions  are  strong  and  fierce,  one  suddenly  touched 
upon  the  raw  edge  of  life.  His  thoughts  raced  ahead  of 
his  feet,  eager  to  deal  with  the  unknown  that  beset  his 
path.     Anew  he  had  witnessed  the  mercy  of  Rome! 

Mentally  and  bodily  exhausted,  Guido  longed  for  a  few 
hours  of  sleep  ere  the  exigencies  of  the  new-born  day 
claimed  him  anew.  Driven  from  the  house  of  God,  he 
would  seek  repose  in  the  spectre-haunted  wilderness,  till 
dawn  should  set  him  on  his  way. 
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Spreading  his  mantle  on  the  ground,  Guido  stretched 
himself  full  length  thereon  and  drifted  almost  immediately 
into  a  deep,  dreamless  slumber.  Nature  was  asserting  her 
right  at  last.  The  weary  body  claimed  its  due.  For  hours 
he  slept,  and  the  old  trees  sentinelled  his  improvised  couch 
till,  mirthless  and  grey,  like  the  smile  of  a  ghost,  the  dawn 
broke  over  the  Sabine  Mountains.  A  languid  and  unutter- 
able agony  seemed  to  possess  the  helpless  day. 

Then  the  sun  rose  over  the  Roman  Campagna  and  saw 
the  glory  and  the  weariness  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  TOWER  IN   THE  TRASTEVERE 
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UIDO  waked  with  the  early 
dawn  to  find  the  events  of  the 
preceding  night  almost  as  tin- 
real  as  the  phantasmagoria  of 
a  dream.  In  a  mood  none  the 
more  beatific  for  his  experience 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
of  the  Aventine,  he  arose  and 
wandered  towards  the  brow  of 
the  hill.  The  dark  current  of 
the  river  flowed  at  his  feet,  sullen,  almost  without  a  ripple, 
as  if  the  water  were  oil.  The  Eternal  City  was  flooded  with 
a  mysterious  grey  light  in  which  everything  was  mistily 
outlined,  oddly  spectral  and  ghost-like.  He  walked  with 
quick,  resolute  steps,  his  whole  being  strung  up  to  alertness 
and  resolution,  his  nerves  under  perfect  control,  his  brain 
working  with  the  precision  of  a  clock. 

Deep  down  in  his  heart  there  were  two  emotions,  ap- 
palling in  their  intensity.  One,  a  nameless,  agonized  fear 
for  his  young  wife,  whom  he  loved  with  a  love  so  strong 
and  unwavering  that  his  love  was  actually  himself,  his 
whole  being,  the  sacrament  that  consecrated  his  life;  the 
other,  a  resentment,  bordering  on  hate  of  those  who,  in 
the  name  of  Him  who  was  Love  personified,  dared  deprive 
the  creature  of  the  solace  of  communing  with  his  Maker. 
Continuing  upon  his  way  in  the  dream-silence  of  dawn,  a 
short  walk  through  the  Navona  brought  Guido  to  a  region 
as  silent  and  deserted  as  a  magic  city  of  Eastern  romance, 
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dreaming  under  the  spell  of  some  enchantment.  He  was 
in  the  barren  wastes  of  the  Trastevere.  Passing  through 
a  network  of  miserable  alleys  inhabited  by  fishermen  and 
the  lowest  dregs  of  humanity,  he  threaded  his  way  be- 
tween windowless  and  doorless  walls  until  he  came  to  a 
lone,  squat  tower,  lofty  enough  to  form  a  prominent  ob- 
ject in  the  landscape.  The  tower  showed  its  hoary  flanks 
from  whatever  direction  one  approached,  as  if  even  moss 
and  lichen  had  shunned  to  cover  it  with  a  kindlier  coating. 

Up  and  down  the  height  of  this  tower,  in  irregular  in- 
tervals, were  scattered  three  or  four  windows,  the  lower 
grated  with  rusty  iron  bars,  the  upper  innocent  of  frames  or 
glass.  Besides  these  more  spacious  openings  there  were  loop- 
holes and  minor  apertures  which  might  be  supposed  to  light 
stairways  that  spiraled  up  through  the  interior  towards 
a  battlemented  and  machicolated  summit.  The  tower,  like 
many  of  its  kind,  had  served  at  one  time  as  a  feudal  strong- 
hold, to  be  afterwards  abandoned.  It  stood  alone,  a  giant 
in  the  dawn,  as  if  it  shunned  the  encroachment  of  the  puny, 
miserable  hovels  around  it. 

Pausing  before  the  low,  nail-studded  door,  Guido  con- 
sidered it  in  its  various  aspects;  and  at  that  moment  a 
faint,  clear,  golden  light  began  to  flow  out  of  the  East, 
dispelling,  one  by  one,  the  shadows  that  lurked  in  the 
corners.  Just  such  an  abandoned  bulwark  had  he  pictured 
to  himself  when  he  first  set  foot  in  the  Eternal  City;  a 
place  where  he  might  come  and  go,  unseen,  unquestioned. 
Averse  to  taking  up  his  lodging  in  one  of  the  numerous 
carvanserais  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  peren- 
nial pilgrims  who  journeyed  in  ever  greater  numbers  to 
Rome,  Guido  welcomed  the  solitudes  of  the  Trastevere 
and  thought  himself  fortunate  in  discovering  this  aban- 
doned fortalice,  with  owls  and  flittermice  as  his  sole  com- 
panions. 
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From  all  appearances  the  tower  was  deserted,  and  Guido 
felt  reasonably  certain  that,  for  its  tenure,  he  should  have 
to  contend  with  no  more  substantial  a  competitor  than  the 
flimsy  ghosts  of  its  former  tenants. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  tower  contained  three  rooms, 
opening  from  the  dark  well  of  the  corridor.  They  were 
small,  ill-conditioned,  malodorous. 

Groping  his  way  up  the  black  tunnel  of  a  stairway, 
Guido  proceeded  cautiously  with  his  survey.  Every  now 
and  then  he  paused  in  the  ascent  and  listened,  holding  his 
poniard  ready  for  immediate  use.  All  was  silent  as  the 
grave.  Bare,  mouldering  walls;  rotten  floors  that  yielded 
an  insecure  footing;  high-set,  narrow  windows,  blocked 
with  bars,  and  a  few  decayed  relics  of  former  occupants, 
probably  not  considered  worth  removing,  constituted  the 
sum  total  of  his  discoveries. 

At  last  he  came  to  a  narrow  turret  stair  which  zigzagged 
upward,  dimly  lighted  by  loopholes.  The  rooms  on  either 
side  might,  at  one  time,  have  served  as  prison  chambers. 
Guido  peered  into  dim  alcoves  more  fit  for  the  abode  of 
ghost  than  man,  where  bats  wheeled  in  flickering  circles 
in  the  twilight,  until  he  at  length  reached  the  summit  of  the 
tower. 

He  found  himself  in  a  four-square  room,  dug  out,  as  it 
seemed,  of  the  armorer's  tower,  having  a  small  oratory 
adjoining.  The  eyrie  was  sufficiently  high  up  to  inspire  a 
comfortable  sense  of  security  against  surprises.  There  was 
but  one  window,  just  a  deep  wedge  in  the  wall,  piercing 
to  the  sheer  flank  of  the  tower  and  admitting  air  and  light. 

In  this  chamber  he  discovered  a  bed,  festooned  with 
spider-webs,  and  a  rickety  settle  in  which  some  philosopher 
of  the  Stoa  might  have  meditated  on  the  vanities  of  life. 
Else  it  was  pitiably  forlorn  of  aspect,  with  a  brick-paved 
floor  and  walls  entirely  bare. 
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A  red-golden  ray  stabbed  the  mists  and  leaped  into  the 
room  like  a  thing  alive  and  in  that  sudden  splendour  Guido's 
soul  took  courage  and  leaped  up  to  the  Eternal. 

A  marvellous  view  presented  itself  to  his  eye,  as  his 
gaze  roamed  unimpeded  over  the  Eternal  City.  The  pine 
and  olive  clad  hills  rose  in  faint  outlines  out  of  the  dissolv- 
ing morning  mists.  Through  the  open  casements  floated 
the  breezes  from  distant  gardens,  freighted  with  the  mingled 
perfumes  from  the  oleander  and  almond  groves  of  Mount 
Janiculum. 

In  this  chamber,  high  above  the  houses  and  hovels  of 
Rome,  Guido  paced  up  and  down,  fevered,  restless.  Pas- 
sion whimpered  in  him;  his  heart  beat  fast  at  the  thought 
of  Beatrice,  the  lost  mate  of  his  soul.  And,  as  her  image 
rose  before  him,  the  black  thoughts  flew  from  his 
heart,  like  bats  frightened  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  He  was 
seized  with  a  great  longing. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bed  he  dropped  on  his  knees  and 
prayed. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  GLORY  THAT  ABIDETH 


T  was  late  when  Guido,  quit- 
ting his  eyrie,  traversed  the 
Transtiberine  regions  and  made 
his  way  towards  St.  Peter's 
Square. 

On  his  way,  he  entered  a 
modest  inn  to  partake  of  some 
much  needed  refreshments. 
Thus  it  chanced  that  his  ears, 
open  to  all  that  pertained  to 
the  Vatican,  drank  in  the  most  contradictory  reports  re- 
garding His  Holiness.  Some  were  full  of  his  praise. 
There  had  not  been  such  a  master  in  Rome  since  Julius 
II.  Others  hinted  that  self-interest  often  blinded  the  Pon- 
tiff to  justice. 

How  was  he,  friendless,  forlorn,  to  convince  the  Far- 
nese  of  the  injustice  he  had  suffered  at  his  hands?  How 
was  he  to  prevail  upon  him  to  remove  the  blot  from  a 
hitherto  stainless  escutcheon,  lift  the  ban,  and  allow  him 
once  again  to  walk  a  man  among  men? 

In  inverse  ratio,  as  the  murderer  is  drawn  towards  his 
victim,  Guido,  as  by  a  magnet,  was  attracted  towards  the 
abode  of  the  man  who  as  he  thought  had  inflicted  upon 
him  a  well-nigh  irreparable  injury.  The  fierce  light  of  high 
noon  beat  upon  dome  and  spire  and  pinnacle,  and  flooded 
the  august  ruins  of  the  Caesars  and  the  thousand  temples 
of  the  Holy  Cross  with  a  steady  radiance  which  poured 
down  from  the  intense  blue.heaven. 
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In  contrast  with  the  air  of  tragedy  which  the  abode  of 
the  High  Priest  of  Christendom  suggested  to  Guido's  mind, 
dazzling  sunshine  bathed  the  domes  and  cupola  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's. The  air  was  full  of  the  scent  of  cassia  and  mimosa, 
roses  and  violets ;  and  now,  as  he  approached  the  portals  of 
the  great  basilica,  the  huge  dome,  rising  into  the  fringe 
of  the  azure  sky,  threw  back  the  reflected  rays  of  the  west- 
ering sun. 

Ere  he  was  aware  of  it,  Guido  found  himself  before  the 
entrance  of  the  Sistina.  He  passed  inside  without  know- 
ing where  he  was  going;  but  paused,  rooted  to  the  spot 
in  breathless  awe,  and  gazed,  as  if  something  were  literally 
happening  before  his  very  eyes. 

Upon  a  scaffolding  there  stood  a  man,  tall  and  lean, 
gazing  with  intense  earnestness  towards  the  distant  altar 
wall,  on  which  he  was  putting  the  last  touches  on  his  last 
great  work.  As  he  gazed,  tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  Michel 
Angelo  in  the  contemplation  of  his  supreme,  unapproach- 
able masterpiece,  the  Last  Judgment.  Unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  another  in  the  chapel,  his  head  drooped;  and 
the  master  lapsed  into  a  day  dream,  a  detached  self-con- 
templation, without  a  tinge  of  personal  arrogance,  such  as 
is  only  possible  to  the  very  greatest  and  to  them  alone. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  cultured  people  of  Rome  and 
Italy,  Guido  had  heard  much  of  Michel  Angelo,  the  man 
under  whose  direction  the  fane  of  St.  Peter's  was  rising 
high  into  the  blithe  Italian  air,  who  was  painting  the  fres- 
coes of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  There  was  an  infinity  of  rumor 
and  legend,  crystallizing,  as  it  were,  about  a  personality 
which  perhaps  nobody  knew  very  much  about,  except  that 
it  was  supreme  and  supremely  alone. 

From  the  man  on  the  scaffolding,  Guido's  eyes  turned 
to  his  masterpiece.  At  first  it  appeared  to  him  like  an 
endless  throng,  a  stormy  sky  with  clouds  rolling  together, 
gathering  darkly  from  all  sides.     Then,  slowly,  the  fresco 
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began  to  arrange  itself  before  his  vision.  He  saw  the 
angry  frown  of  Christ  in  the  upper  centre  of  the  painting, 
and  around  him,  as  a  broad  halo  encompasses  the  shining 
moon,  countless  shapes.  Around  these,  again,  were  other 
multitudes;  but  this  second,  broader  ring,  instead  of  clos- 
ing, made  an  outward  curve,  meeting  thus  the  lower  edge 
of  the  painting,  whence  on  both  sides  the  train  of  figures 
strained  upward  into  the  air. 

Christ  formed  the  centre,  with  Mary  clinging  to  his 
knees;  and,  from  this  centre,  beaming  rays  emanated  on 
all  sides.  An  immense  circle  of  martyrs  and  saints  flowed 
around  him  as  the  Chief  in  Heaven.  Below  this  circle, 
Christ's  footstool  as  it  were,  stood  the  Angel  of  Judgment 
with  trumpet  directed  into  the  depths  below;  and  from 
these  depths  on  the  left  arose  those  awakened  from  the 
dead,  while  on  the  right  the  damned  were  straining  upward 
and  being  thrust  back  by  struggling  devils  and  angels. 

Untutored  as  was  his  mind,  Guido  gazed  with  an  awe 
such  as  he  had  never  experienced  at  the  wonderful  revela- 
tion; then  his  gaze  returned  from  the  work  to  the  master, 
who  was  regarding  his  creation  with  that  love  and  affection 
that  is  unconscious  of  the  after-thought  that  for  centuries 
to  come  man  would  bow  in  silence  before  the  splendor  of 
his  art. 

Guido's  meditations  suffered  a  sudden  check.  Footsteps 
pattered  on  the  marble  pavement  as  Urbino,  Michel  An- 
gelo's  assistant,  entered  the  chapel.  So  called  from  his 
native  town,  he  was  a  short,  thickset  lout,  with  blue-black 
hair  cropped  close  to  his  head,  a  bull  neck,  and  high  shoes 
with  yellow  buckles.  Michel  Angelo's  eyes  fell  upon  the 
latter  and  his  moments  of  self-communing  were  over.  His 
whole  countenance  changed.  The  great,  brooding  soul  of 
the  man  withdrew  into  its  sanctuary  and  closed  the  door. 
He  pointed  to  that  part  of  the  fresco  which  he  had  painted 
an  hour  before. 
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"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  he  asked  curtly,  knowing 
perfectly  well  that  Urbino's  opinion  was  worthless,  and 
knowing  also  beforehand  what  the  answer  would  be. 

Suddenly,  however,  Urbino  stood  first  on  one  foot  then 
the  other,  put  the  forefingers  of  both  hands  into  his  mouth 
and  gave  an  ear-splitting  whistle,  performed  a  Saint  Vitus' 
dance,  and  roared  as  if  his  ribs  would  burst.  Michel  An- 
gelo  watched  his  color  mixer's  antics,  wondering  if  he  had 
gone  suddenly  mad,  when  Urbino  crept  closer,  pointing 
a  stubby  forefinger  at  a  figure  in  the  fresco,  shrieking  all 
the  time.    "Who  is  he?    Who  is  he?" 

"Who  is  who?"  Michel  Angelo  at  last  grew  wroth  at  Ur- 
bino's antics. 

"That  devil  yonder,"  Urbino  shrieked,  by  no  means 
abashed. 

Michel  Angelo  searched  the  immense  fresco  and  grad- 
ually approached  the  object  of  Urbino's  merriment. 

"There — now — "  he  bawled  in  his  loutish  way.  "Who 
is  this  devil  there?" 

"Why,  you  fool !"  retorted  Michel  Angelo.  "That  is  the 
Infernal  Judge,  Minos,  judging  the  dead." 

"The  Infernal  Judge?"  screamed  Urbino,  starting  his 
Saint  Vitus'  dance  anew,  throwing  his  cap  in  the  air  and 
catching  it.  "That  is  His  Eminence,  Messer  Biagio  da 
Cesena,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  I  must  fly  and  tell 
him,  even  if  you  flay  me  alive,  master,"  he  bawled,  as  he 
rushed  from  the  chapel. 

It  was  true.  Michel  Angelo  had  thus  furiously  portrayed 
him. 

And,  as  is  trustworthily  reported,  Messer  Biagio  da 
Cesena  complained  bitterly  to  the  Pope  that  Michel  Angelo 
had  immortalized  him  as  a  heathen  judge  out  of  sheer 
malice ;  which  amused  His  Holiness  very  much. 

At  that  moment  the  meditations  of  both  men  suffered  a 
severe  jolt,  this  time  by  the  arrival  of  a  boy,  apparently 
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a  page  to  some  nobleman,  who  came  rushing  into  the 
chapel,  stopped  a  moment  to  look  around,  descried  the  mas- 
ter, and  flew  straight  as  an  arrow  towards  him  and  clasped 
his  knees. 

"What  is  it,  Ascanio?"  Michel  Angelo  bent  over  him, 
caressing  the  youth's  curly  head.  "You  come  to  me  from — " 

"Ah!  Come  quickly,  master,  come  quickly!  Messer 
Benvenuto  is  in  sore  straits." 

"Trouble  again?" 

"The  Bargello  and  his  men — " 

Michel  Angelo's  lips  tightened,  but  he  could  not  repress 
a  smile  that  hovered  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

Guido  craned  his  neck,  all  ears  on  hearing  a  name  that 
was  on  everybody's  lips. 

"What  iniquity  has  our  friend  Benvenuto  committed 
now?" 

"Ah,  Messere!  He  has  broken  the  heads  of  three  of 
the  Bargello's  men  and  stabbed  that  damned  pig,  Sod- 
erini." 

"You  must  not  use  such  language  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,"  Michel  Angelo  replied,  putting  on  his  beretta  and 
making  ready  to  go.     "What  was  it  all  about?" 

The  boy  pulled  at  his  mantle. 

"What  was  it  about,  master?  Because  the  swine, 
Soderini,  denied  that  you  were  the  greatest  maestro  in 
the  world,  after  my  master  had  thus  eulogized  you.  And 
now  they  are  taking  him  to  the  Tor  di  Nona!  Oh,  come 
quickly,  master,  before  it  is  too  late!" 

"Be  calm,  Ascanio!  They  will  not  harm  your  master. 
However,  come  with  me  to  the  Governor  of  Rome.  We 
will  see  what  can  be  done." 

It  was,  clearly,  not  the  first  time  Michel  Angelo  had 
intervened  on  behalf  of  Messer  Benvenuto  Cellini,  whose 
irascible  temper  led  him  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes.  Accom- 
panied by  the  boy,  Ascanio,  a  peasant  lad  from  Tagliacozzo 
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who  was  in  Cellini's  employ,  he  strode  from  the  chapel. 

When  their  footsteps  had  died  to  silence,  Guido,  for  the 
first  time,  ventured  out  of  his  concealment.  How  he 
longed  to  join  Michel  Angelo  and  meet  the  man  who  kept 
all  Rome  talking  and  guessing,  either  by  dint  of  his  art 
or  his  scrapes.  Yet  he  dared  not  stir  a  finger  in  his  be- 
half, or  even  reveal  his  presence  in  the  chapel,  nor  did  he 
deem  it  wise  to  follow  the  great  artist  to  the  house  of  the 
governor. 

Guido  had  no  definite  plan  to  set  him  on  the  way.  He 
realized  the  danger  of  his  position.  He  was  in  the  strong- 
hold of  his  enemy;  yet  he  wished  most  fervently  that  it 
might  be  granted  to  him  to  see  the  Pope.  It  was  the 
longing  of  a  man  to  behold  the  face  of  his  foe. 

The  sun  was  now  slanting  towards  the  west  and  the 
colors  in  the  cool  chapel  grew  deeper  and  more  rich.  An 
immense  peace  brooded  over  the  Sistina.  Guido  muted 
his  steps  as  he  came  out  of  his  concealment.  He  seemed 
as  one  in  another  world.  Not  the  world  of  strife  and 
clamor,  but  a  foretaste,  as  it  were,  of  the  heavenly  one 
to  come. 

Before  the  gilded  leather  curtain  he  paused,  as  if  de- 
tained by  an  invisible  hand.  For  now,  as  the  sun  began 
to  dip  behind  Mount  Janiculum,  his  level  beams  pierced 
into  the  Sistine  Chapel  through  diamonded  panes  of  deep- 
est crimson,  chrysoprase,  and  purple.  There  were  pearl 
lights  and  lights  of  sapphire,  falling  radiances  of  emerald 
and  blood-red,  vague,  translucent  sheens,  that  seemed  to 
tremble  at  their  own  beauty  as  they  washed  the  marble 
floor.  From  a  distant  chapel  now  came  a  droning  chant, 
and  on  the  altar  wall  the  faces  of  the  angels  and  saints 
Michel  Angelo  had  painted  within  the  hour  shone  with  the 
triumphant  beatitude  of  an  opening  heaven.  It  seemed  as 
if  all  earthly  passions,  all  strife,  had  vanished  from  the 
world,  as  if  indeed  the  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled. 
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Nevertheless,  Guido  felt  ill  at  ease,  as  one  who  senses 
hidden  pitfalls.  The  distant  chant  droned  on.  The  whole 
chapel  was  now  steeped  in  twilight.  One  last  departing 
shaft  of  sunlight  threw  a  fleeting  radiance  upon  the  Christ 
in  the  Last  Judgment.  Then  into  the  Sistina  stole  a 
slowly  increasing  greyness.  Evening  was  taking  on  the 
veil  of  night.  It  suffered  Guido  no  longer  in  the  dusk  of 
the  chapel. 

As  he  started  towards  the  door,  the  side-chapels  con- 
fused his  sense  of  direction  and  he  found  himself  in  a 
dusky  corridor,  before  a  narrow  window,  resembling  a  spy- 
hole, that  communicated  with  an  inner  chamber  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Pontiff.  Perchance  Guido  would  not 
have  noticed  it  at  all,  his  thoughts  being  occupied  with  his 
plans  for  the  future,  had  not,  just  then,  the  departing  orb 
of  day  hurled  a  last  dart  of  brilliant  light  into  the  chapel's 
gloom  and,  as  the  glittering  shaft  passed  the  narrow  slit 
in  the  wall  above  him,  the  blood  in  his  veins  turned  to  ice 
and  his  heart  beats  stopped. 

It  was  as  if  an  electric  current  had  passed  down  his  spine. 
For  a  moment  of  time  which  must  have  been  short,  yet 
seemed  interminable,  he  caught  himself  wondering  what 
was  amiss.  Then,  in  a  flash,  he  realized  what  had  caused 
his  very  soul  to  shudder,  had  caught  back  his  breath. 

In  that  brief  moment  he  received  a  lightning  impression 
of  two  eyes  peering  down  at  him  with  the  malevolence  of 
Hell,  of  a  face,  pallid  as  the  face  of  a  corpse.  The  eyes, 
deep-set,  blood-shpt,  were  surrounded  by  the  crimson  ridges 
of  the  lids.  The  head  resembled  that  of  a  condor,  a  black 
skull-cap,  slanting  slightly  forward,  heightening  the  illu- 
sion. It  vanished  almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  revealed  it- 
self, and  in  the  dead  silence  that  succeeded  the  chant 
Guido's  ear  received  the  impression  of  naked  feet  pattering 
behind  the  wall. 

In  less  time  than  it  can  be  told,  he  was  outside  the  Sis- 
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tina.  Here  he  paused,  as  one  escaped  from  a  nightmare, 
looking  around  bewildered,  as  if  he  doubted  the  reality  of 
the  vision. 

All  about  him  innumerable  spires,  domes,  pinnacles  and 
towers  rose  into  the  still,  evening  air.  The  pigeons 
wheeled  round  them  in  sudden  flashes  of  white.  Bells  were 
tolling  softly.  A  distant  hum,  like  the  bourdon  note  of 
a  great  organ,  rose  up  from  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber. 
The  marbles  of  San  Pietro  in  Vatican©  were  reddened  in 
the  sunset  glow. 

For  a  moment,  Guido  stood  gazing  unseeing  into  space; 
then  he  walked  away  in  the  direction  of  the  river  without 
looking  once  behind. 

What  denizen  of  the  night  harbored  the  Vatican? 


CHAPTER  VI 


A  STRANGE  MEETING 
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N  swift,  phantom  wings  the 
southern  night  descended  upon 
the  Eternal  City,  as  Guido 
turned  into  the  Via  Alexan- 
dria, the  street  which  Alexan- 
der VI  had  cut  through  the 
Borgo  from  the  river  to  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter's.  It  was 
a  narrow  thoroughfare,  bor- 
dered by  dark  little  shops 
packed  with  objects  that  appealed  to  the  pilgrims.  More 
than  one  secret  had  been  divulged  as  men  rode  down  the 
Via  Alexandrina  from  the  Vatican.  At  its  farther  extrem- 
ity a  network  of  lanes  and  alleys  branched  off;  there  being 
no  street  lamps  in  those  days,  a  score  of  bravi  could  easily 
find  concealment  in  shadowy  doorways.  The  great  Augus- 
tinian  monastery  marked  the  boundary  line  of  the  region. 
All  over  Rome  the  bells  were  tolling.  Through  the  hot, 
lifeless  air  the  deep  chorus  swayed  and  pulsed  with  a 
drowsy  harmony  and,  as  a  bass,  the  great  bell  of  the 
Lateran  droned  like  a  tired  old  man — some  ancient  abbot, 
one  might  suppose,  calling  the  brethren  to  prayer. 

Guido  had  not  proceeded  very  far  upon  his  way  when, 
down  in  the  narrow,  crooked  lane,  he  heard  shouts  and 
oaths  and,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  moon,  saw  the  glitter  of 
steel.  Doubtless  it  was  but  another  street  brawl,  such 
as  were  but  too  frequent  in  the  Rome  of  those  days;  but, 
though  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  combatants,  he 
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had  no  mind  to  turn  back.  If  he  became  a  party  to  it,  all 
the  better.     It  chimed  well  with  his  present  mood. 

The  turmoil  increased  and,  as  he  hurried  down  the  lane, 
Guido  saw  a  man  standing  with  his  back  to  a  house,  stoutly 
defending  himself  against  three  ruffians  who  were  vigor- 
ously pushing  their  advantage.  While  his  means  of  de- 
fense were  confined  to  a  couple  of  daggers,  one  in  each 
hand,  wherewith  he  parried  their  lunges,  his  assailants 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  long  swords  and  furthermore  of 
being  protected  by  heavy  leather  jerkins. 

He  had  just  succeeded  in  wounding  one  of  the  outlaws  in 
the  arm  and  putting  him  hors  de  combat.  The  other  tv/o 
seemed  more  than  ever  determined  to  finish  their  victim, 
and,  what  between  oaths  and  strokes  and  counter-strokes, 
it  seemed  their  opponent  would  not  be  able  to  hold  out 
much  longer. 

Guido's  resounding  tread  caused  them  for  a  moment  to 
suspend  the  uneven  combat,  being  somewhat  doubtful  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  newcomer.  Then  the  Lord  of 
Fiorano  quickly  turned  the  tide  of  the  battle.  He  saw  the 
man  leaning  against  the  wall,  his  breath  well-nigh  spent, 
took  mental  note  of  the  odds  he  faced,  and  drew  his  rapier. 

Ere  the  bully  closest  to  him  had  even  a  chance  to  shift 
his  position  Guido  ran  him  through.  He  fell  with  a  gasp 
and  an  oath,  and  expired.  At  the  same  moment  their  in- 
tended victim  struck  his  dagger  into  the  throat  of  the 
second  knave,  while  the  third,  already  wounded,  ran  off 
and  disappeared  in  the  night. 

The  stranger  wiped  and  sheathed  his  weapons  and  ex- 
tended his  hand.     He  was  puffing  prodigiously. 

"Pardon  me,  Messere,"  he  addressed  the  Lord  of  Fiorano, 
"if  I  do  not  give  myself  wholly  to  gratitude.  I  am  some- 
what short  of  breath.  These  foul  ruffians  were  determined 
to  have  my  skin.  Had  you  not  arrived  when  you  did  I 
should  doubtlessly  have  perforated  them — one  by  one,  just 
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like  a  sieve.  As  it  is,  you  saved  me  the  trouble.  How 
many  were  there,  Messere?  When  I  have  blood  in  my 
eyes  I  see  a  goodly  number — " 

Something  in  the  speaker's  manner  and  bearing  seemed 
to  inform  Guido  that  the  man  whose  name  he  had  heard 
within  the  hour  stood  even  now  before  him. 

"A  very  Armageddon,  Messere,"  he  replied.  "I  com- 
mend your  bravery.  Am  I,  perchance,  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  before  me  the  redoubtable  Messer  Benvenuto  Cellini  ?" 

"Ha!  Stupendo!  Terribile!"  that  individual,  throwing 
out  his  chest  becomingly,  roared.  "I  cannot  hide  my  great- 
ness! Messere,  you  are  a  man  of  proper  parts  whoever 
you  are.  For  I  am  he!"  and  he  embraced  Guido  and 
kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  "I  am  that  incomparable 
swordsman — as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  I  left  my  Negroli 
at  home — else  should  I  have  done  execution  indeed.  Thus 
—and  thus!" 

And  Messer  Cellini  threw  himself  in  position,  stabbing 
the  air  viciously,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance. 

"But,"  he  continued,  after  he  had  somewhat  recovered 
his  breath,  "may  I  not  inquire  the  name  of  my  valiant 
ally,  who  has  immortalized  himself  by  preventing  the 
world's  greatest  maestro — saving  always  Messer  Michel 
Angelo — from  being  spitted  like  a  fly  against  the  wall  of 
yonder  sooty  mansion?" 

"Indeed  I  am  grateful  that  my  good  fortune  has  brought 
us  face  to  face,  Messer  Benvenuto,  for,  being  a  stranger  in 
the  city  of  the  Pontiffs,  I  know  of  none  better  qualified  to 
guide  my  errant  footsteps  through  the  strange  and  shifting 
corridors  of  Rome.  As  for  my  name — I  may  not  speak  it 
here—" 

Messer  Benvenuto  bowed  grandiosely.  "I  respect  your 
secret!  You  are  no  Roman,  Messere.  I  knew  at  once. 
But  you  may  count  upon  me,  whatever  illustrious  name 
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you  may  bear.  Let  us  move  on.  The  Bargello  is  on  my 
trail.  I  escaped  him  an  hour  ago,  when  I  was  compelled 
to  slit  the  throat  of  that  damned  swine,  Soderini,  who  tried 
to  influence  His  Holiness  against  me.  God  curse  him!  I 
shall  slit  his  windpipe  yet — " 

"That  would  be  murder,"  Guido  interposed,  with  a  smile. 

Messer  Benvenuto  shrugged.  "Murder?  A  venial  error. 
I  am  a  good  Christian,  Messere.  But  when  we  walk  up 
and  down  the  deck  of  Noah's  Ark  it  behooves  us  to  be  cir- 
cumspect." 

Linking  his  arm  in  that  of  his  companion,  Messer  Ben- 
venuto drew  him  into  the  shadows,  after  having  kicked  one 
of  his  former  assailants  in  the  stomach. 

"I  know  a  place,"  he  spoke  mysteriously,  "where  the  wine 
is  redder  and  better  than  elsewhere,  and  the  food — Lucullus 
would  turn  green  with  envy.  Messere — your  name  I  do 
not  know,  nor  does  it  matter.  But,  if  your  throat  is  half 
as  dry  as  mine,  you  are  a  martyr — though  not  in  bliss." 

Guido  accepted  the  suggestion  with  alacrity.  "Even  a 
man  of  iron  might  be  excused  for  cultivating  a  thirst  after 
such  work,"  he  suggested,  blandly. 

"A  man  of  iron?"  growled  Messer  Benvenuto  bellicosely. 
"What  of  a  man  of  bronze?  Feel  my  pulse,  Messere.  Is 
it  a  man's  pulse  or  a  dragon's  pulse?"  As  he  spoke,  he 
extended  a  muscular  arm,  hard  as  the  knotted  trunk  of  a 
tree. 

"Indeed,  a  dragon  might  pride  himself  thereon." 

"Well  said,  Messere!  Stupendo!  Terribile!  Fortunately 
these  accursed  swine  attacked  me  on  this  spot.  It  is  not 
far  to  the  albergo  I  have  in  mind — as  the  crow  flies.  Else 
should  we  have  to  walk  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth." 

Guido  had  not  considered  the  advantage  of  being  as- 
saulted on  this  spot  from  that  particular  point  of  view. 

"Rome  teems  with  bravi  and  cut-throats,"  Messer  Ben- 
venuto continued.     "I  had  just  left  His  Holiness,  review- 
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ing  my  turpitudes,  when  I  was  set  upon  by  a  score  or 
more  of  ruffians  armed  with  cannons,  cudgels,  dirks,  short- 
swords,  pikes.  Like  the  paragon  of  knighthood  I  am,  I 
leaped  in  amongst  them,  raging  like  a  mad  bull.  I  flung 
four  or  five  to  earth  at  the  first  onslaught,  hurled  six  or 
seven  down  the  Vatican  embankment,  and  put  the  rest  to 
ignominious  flight,  when  the  Bargello  arrived.  I  was 
forced  to  club  some  of  his  men  to  reduce  their  numbers. 
The  others  insisted  upon  the  honor  of  my  company  to  the 
house  of  Messer  Aurelio  Montano,  the  Prefect  of  Rome. 
It  was  a  triumphal  procession.  At  the  Via  Lata  I  gave 
them  the  slip  while  they  sampled  some  of  the  sour  vintage 
of  Frascati.  I  often  wonder,  Messere,  whatever  be  your 
name,"  Messer  Benvenuto  continued  meditatively,  "will 
the  hero  prevail  in  me  in  the  end  or  the  saint?  As  may  be 
known  to  you,  one  of  my  ancestors  gained  his  laurels  under 
the  great  Giulio  Cesare — Julius  Caesar,  as  he  called  him- 
self in  Latin.  It  is  in  the  blood.  He  slew  so  many  Gauls 
that  that  particular  region  of  France  has  remained  a  desert 
to  this  day." 

"I  had  strayed  into  the  Sistina  where  Messer  Michel 
Angelo  was  at  work  on  a  stupendous  masterpiece,  when 
I  heard  him  speak  your  name  to  some  one  and,  coming  as 
it  did  from  the  lips  of  one  so  great,  Messere,  I  was  at  once 
filled  with  the  desire  to  cross  your  path." 

"Ah !  Stupendo !  Terribile !  He  spoke  my  name !  He ! 
The  supreme  artist  the  world  has  known!  I  am  only 
second  to  him.  Your  business  is  with  His  Holiness, 
Messere,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  to  ask?" 

"In  a  way,  Messer  Benvenuto,  though  it  is  not  such  as 
one  v/ould  seek  of  one's  own  volition,"  Guido  interposed 
grimly. 

Cellini's  ear  was  not  slow  to  discover  the  quick  change 
in  his  companion's  tone. 

"We  must  become  better  acquainted,  Messere — whatever 
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be  your  illustrious  name,"  he  turned  to  Guido.  "You  must 
come  with  me  to  the  Vatican.  I  will  show  you  the  car- 
dinals who  surround  His  Holiness.  At  present  he  is  suf- 
fering from  a  cholic,  from  being  compelled  to  look  at  them 
daily.  It  is  like  passing  through  the  zodiac,  for  all  the 
world,  Messere.  Wait  till  you  see!  One  has  the  face  of 
a  fish,  the  other  that  of  a  crab,  a  third  that  of  a  scorpion, 
a  fourth  that  of  an  ass,  though  he  may  be  hiding  in  the 
lion's  skin.  But  yonder  beckons  the  mighty  Olympus, 
presided  over  by  a  villainous  Bohemian,  a  heretic  of  the 
Hussite  faith,  but  his  wines  are  canonical."  He  pointed 
a  crooked  finger. 

They  passed  through  an  open  square  upon  which  the 
narrow  side  streets  began  to  discharge  streams  of  people, 
lured  by  the  cooler  breezes  of  the  evening.  To  eastward 
the  region  was  bounded  by  the  towering  Orsini  palace  on 
Monte  Giordano,  which  reared  its  great  bulk  sullenly  above 
the  dark  mass  of  the  surrounding  houses.  A  grim  and 
massive  structure  it  was,  bearing  the  scars  of  centuries 
of  storm  and  stress.  In  the  opposite  direction  the  stream 
of  people  was  moving  towards  the  Navona,  the  Circus 
Maximus  of  the  Renaissance. 

It  was  a  tall  house  overlooking  the  Tiber,  with  an  en- 
trance on  the  street,  to  which  Messer  Benvenuto  conducted 
his  guest.  The  place,  surrounded  by  tall  hedges  of  ever- 
green, was  brilliantly  illuminated.  From  windows  and 
balconies  hundreds  of  colored  lanterns  were  swinging  in 
the  soft,  fragrant  breeze.  An  orchestra  was  performing  in 
a  small  pavilion,  some  acrobats  exhibiting  their  antics  in 
time  to  the  music.  Over  the  whole  scene  lay  a  suggestion 
of  mystery  and  romance.  The  gay  laughter  of  women,  the 
airs  of  the  musicians,  the  contortions  of  the  acrobats,  en- 
hanced the  effect. 

The  fare  was  attractive  and  savory.  Little  fishes  cooked 
in  olive  oil;  cold,  spiced  meats  and  pasties;  highly  sea- 
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soned  sausages,  smothered  in  a  sauce  distilled  from  honey 
and  cloves;  cream  cheese  from  Frascati,  on  whose  hill- 
sides goats  abounded;  fruits,  fresh  and  preserved  in  syrup; 
sweetmeats,  honey  cakes,  and  red  Falernian,  met  with  a 
grateful  reception. 

It  was  now  that  Guido  had  the  first  opportunity  of  scan- 
ning the  features  of  the  man  whose  name,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  one;  and  he  regarded 
his  host  with  an  almost  overmastering  curiosity. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  was  rather  above  medium  height,  but 
seemed  shorter  by  reason  of  a  powerful,  muscular  frame, 
well  proportioned,  but  with  an  almost  abnormal  breadth 
of  shoulder.  He  carried  himself  with  somewhat  of  the 
soldier's  swagger.  His  glance  was  roving  and  bold;  the 
dark  beard  carefully  trimmed  and  cut  to  a  point;  the  lips 
full,  red,  smiling,  lips  with  a  certain  sensuous  refinement, 
yet  showing  great  decision  of  character.  Bravo,  braggart, 
soldier,  the  mystical  ever  disputing  the  worldly  within  the 
artist,  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  enjoyed  carving  live  men 
into  bits  quite  as  much  as  casting  statues  in  bronze. 

Benvenuto  raised  his  goblet  and  drained  it  at  a  gulp. 

"Life  is  but  a  variety  of  pulse-beats — some  marking 
time  faster,  some  slower.  Gloria  Patri  Filioque!  I  have 
a  Teutonic  thirst  V 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  with  a  happy,  full- 
throated  laugh  which  acted  as  a  tonic  on  Guide's  depres- 
sion. 

The  evening  was  indeed  an  event  in  the  latter's  life;  it 
would  have  been  an  event  in  anyone's  life.  Within  the 
hour  he  had  stood  face  to  face  with  the  two  supreme  gen- 
iuses of  the  Renaissance.  The  one,  the  greatest  artist  thG 
world  has  known,  after  the  worry  and  toil  of  youth  and 
early  manhood,  had  wrapped  himself  in  the  pity,  the  love, 
the  dignity  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  The  other  still  struggled 
in  the  toils  of  the  flesh. 
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While  they  gave  themselves  over  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  repast,  Cellini  bade  his  companion  observe  the  guests, 
and  Guido  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  suggestion.  They 
consisted  chiefly  of  artists,  artisans,  traders,  and  sober 
burghers  without  ostentation  or  pretense. 

"By  midnight  they  will  be  as  musical  as  all  the  frogs  in 
the  Pontine.  Marshes,"  Messer  Benvenuto  remarked,  pa- 
tiently waiting  till  it  should  please  his  guest  to  lift  the 
veil  and  introduce  himself. 

The  Lord  of  Fiorano  told  his  tale  tersely,  winding  up 
with  his  experience  on  the  Aventine,  the  face  in  the  spy- 
hole of  the  Sistina. 

Corpses  floating  nightly  down  the  river,  bravi  springing 
from  old  buildings,  were  common  occurrences  in  Rome. 
They  made  up  part  of  one's  daily  life  and  existence.  His 
plight  the  Lord  of  Fiorano  shared  with  countless  others 
whose  expatriation  dated  back  to  the  days  of  the  Borgia 
regime.  What  was  happening  to-day  had  happened  be- 
fore, with  variations. 

The  face  in  the  spy-hole  set  Messer  Benvenuto  to  think- 
ing. It  held  a  sinister  significance.  After  a  time  he  spoke, 
as  follows: 

"The  saints  are  witness — small  is  the  love  I  bear  him 
who  sits  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Indeed,  the  Holy 
Father  and  the  holy  son  have  shown  much  interest  in  me, 
in  my  time.  I  know  all  the  Roman  prisons  inside  and 
out.  On  a  false  charge  was  I  imprisoned  in  Sant'  Angelo 
for  well-nigh  twelve  months.  As  for  Pier  Luigi,  he  is 
Satan  incarnate!  Some  there  are  who  believe  he  is  pos- 
sessed.    Be  wary,  my  lord,  how  you  cross  his  path." 

"How,  then,  may  I  speed  my  business,  Messer  Benvenuto 
— excommunicate,  condemned  to  inaction,  with  none  on 
my  side  and  every  hand  raised  against  me?" 

"Do  not  despair,  my  lord,"  Benvenuto  interposed, 
soothingly.     "Henceforth   you   are  not   alone.     You   have 
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found  an  ally  where  you  least  expected  it,  in  myself. 
There  are  others  chafing  under  the  same  yoke,  others,  ex- 
patriated like  yourself,  outraged  in  their  holy  of  holies, 
crusHed  beneath  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
who  is  dominated  by  his  offspring.  I  know  the  opportun- 
ities at  the  Vatican  better,  perhaps,  than  any  man  in  Rome, 
having  dealings  with  His  Holiness  almost  daily,  and  I 
know  what's  in  the  wind.  Only  this  evening  I  called  on 
His  Holiness  to  show  him  some  of  the  striking  designs  I 
had  made  for  his  medals — there  are  not  in  the  whole  world 
such  designs  as  my  genius  produces,  my  lord.  I  saw  im- 
mediately something  was  amiss.  His  Holiness*  thoughts 
wandered;  an  unspoken  menace  seemed  to  hover  on  the 
air.  The  Pontiff  seemed  to  have  aged  months  within  a 
week.  And  I  say  to  you,  my  lord,  if  that  sink  of  iniquity, 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  remains  in  Rome  there  will  be  murder 
and  bloodshed.  Then  it  shall  be  your  business  and  mine 
to  make  common  cause  against  the  common  foe.  For  the 
limits  of  his  villainy  you  cannot  even  guess.  In  the  mean- 
time we  must  prepare  against  that  day." 

Benvenuto  called  for  more  wine  and  for  a  time  their  at- 
tention was  held  by  the  acrobats,  who  earned  much  ap- 
plause and  some  substantial  returns  from  an  appreciative 
audience.  Below,  the  yellow  Tiber  rolled  sluggishly  to- 
wards the  sea,  reflecting  in  the  broken  mirror  of  its  waters 
the  sheen  of  the  colored  lanterns,  yet  not  divulging  its 
own  secrets. 

"I  am  a  good  Catholic,"  Messer  Benvenuto  began,  after 
a  pause,  "though  a  sinful  man  enough,  for  I  have  slit  many 
a  man's  throat  who  bellowed  too  loud.  Now  the  matter 
I  am  about  to  confide  to  you  is  one  of  extreme  secrecy, 
and  touches  closely  upon  my  own  life.  But  it  is  well  that 
you  should  know,  in  order  that  you  may  realize  the  dark 
forces  which  are  at  work  and  which  will  inevitably  de- 
stroy us  if  we  are  not  wary." 
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He  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  let  his  meaning  sink 
into  Guido's  brain. 

"All  my  life,"  he  continued  in  an  undertone,  "have  I  had 
the  strongest  possible  desire,  in  common  with  the  majority 
of  mankind  who  seek  for  the  hidden  causes  of  things,  to 
learn  something  of  necromancy.  And  so  it  happened  that 
one  day  I  expressed  this  secret  desire  among  a  crowd  of 
friends,  among  them  the  incomparable  Michel  Angelo, 
whom  alone  in  all  the  world  I  admit  to  be  my  peer.  He 
warned  me  to  leave  it  alone.  Nothing  good  could  come 
out  of  that  which  the  Church  had  set  its  ban  upon.  Still, 
thought  I,  God  did  not  place  the  tree  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  out  of  Adam's  reach,  but  where  Eve  could  conven- 
iently pluck  the  apple.  It  was  late  when  we  parted  and  I 
started  for  my  abode  when  suddenly,  as  if  risen  from  the 
earth,  there  stood  before  me  some  devil-ridden  priest  who 
looked  the  very  counterpart  of  the  fiend,  for  I  know  a  good 
Christian  when  I  see  one.  From  Sicily  he  hailed,  as  he 
told  me.  After  looking  me  over,  he  said:  'Are  you  not 
that  incomparable  maestro,  Messer  Benvenuto  Cellini,  of 
whom  the  world  is  as  full  as  a  cloud  is  of  vapor?'  Verily, 
he  knows  me,  I  said  to  myself;  and,  with  befitting  dignity 
I  replied.  'Indeed  I  am  he.  You  could  not  mistake  me 
amongst  a  thousand/  Thereupon  he  was  exceedingly 
glad  and,  after  having  eulogized  my  Perseus  and  Medusa 
to  the  very  skies — never  did  mortal  ears  drink  in  such 
praise— he  gradually  led  up  to  the  subject  nearest  to  my 
heart.  I  told  him  just  what  I  said  to  you,  my  lord. 
Thereto  he  replied:  'A  stout  and  steadfast  heart  must 
he  possess  who  sets  himself  to  such  an  enterprise/  Inflat- 
ing my  manly  chest  I  assured  him  that  of  steadfastness  of 
heart  I  had  enough  and  to  spare,  being  not  only  a  great 
maestro,  the  like  of  whom  the  world  had  never  seen  in  his 
particular  art,  but  also  an  incomparable  swordsman,  de- 
scendant of  Julius  Caesar,  easily  able  to  rout  a  score  or 
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more  single-handed  and  not  afraid  of  the  devil.  Thereat 
he  looked  pleased.  'I  thought  you  were  that  sort  of  man/ 
he  said.  'You  confirm  your  own  report.  Now — if  you 
have  the  courage,  I  am  the  man  to  satisfy  your  curiosity/ 
Accordingly  we  agreed  upon  the  adventure." 

Guido  was  listening  with  bated  breath,  and  Messer  Ben- 
venuto  moistened  his  gullet. 

"We  made  our  preparations.  Each  of  us  was  to  bring 
one  companion.  I  invited  one  Vincenzo  Romoli,  an  ap- 
prentice of  mine;  the  priest  brought  with  him  a  native  of 
Pistoia,  who  likewise  cultivated  the  Black  Arts.  This  was 
the  most  villainous  looking  fellow  I  had  ever  clapped  eyes 
upon.  He  had  the  face  of  a  devil,  besides  a  certain  man- 
ner that  boded  no  good.  Together  we  went  to  the  Coli- 
seum and  there  the  priest  suddenly  transformed  himself 
into  a  necromancer,  putting  on  the  robes  of  a  sorcerer,  and 
began  to  describe  circles  on  the  ground.  When  the  pre- 
liminaries were  completed  he  made  the  entrance  into  the 
circle  and,  taking  us  by  the  hand,  introduced  us  into  it 
one  by  one.  Then  he  assigned  to  us  our  several  functions. 
To  my  companion  he  gave  the  pentacle  to  hold;  he  from 
Pistoia  and  myself  were  to  look  to  the  brazier  and  the 
herbs.  He  then  began  his  incantations.  This  lasted  about 
half  an  hour  when,  from  the  vomitories  of  the  Coliseum, 
there  issued  thousands  of  evil  spirits,  thrpnging  about  us, 
trying  to  crowd  into  the  circle.  Never  was  there  anything 
so  terrifying.  I  will  tell  you  at  some  other  time  what  oc- 
curred, my  lord.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  was  an  un- 
godly stink  and  we  had  the  fright  of  our  lives.  And  it 
was  even  through  this  priest — not  of  the  Lord  God  but 
the  devil — that  I  became  acquainted  with  things  shunned 
by  all  good  Christians." 

Messer  Benvenuto  drained  and  refilled  his  goblet.  After 
a  brief  pause,  he  continued:, 

"This  devil's  monk  left  very  abruptly  after  the  ceremony. 
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Somehow  at  first  sight  of  him  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  he  constituted  a  link  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  between 
the  duke  and  the  devil-worshippers,  of  which  he  is  said  to 
be  the  head.  So,  then  and  there,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
follow!  Stupendo!  Terribile!  My  lord,  you  do  not 
drink!  We  live  but  once.  'Bibamus!'  as  the  German  stu- 
dents say,  who  come  to  Rome  to  drink  our  wine  and  love 
our  women!" 

They  clinked  their  goblets.  Messer  Benvenuto  drew  a 
deep  breath,  then  he  continued: 

"There  is  a  part  of  me  that  few  know,  my  lord.  I  have 
imprisoned  it  for  many  years.  But  that  night  it  broke 
the  bars.  Nothing  mattered,  but  the  tracking  of  that 
abominable,  unclean  thing  that  came  forth  from  the  ruins. 
I  loathed  his  bat-like  countenance,  his  shuffling  gait;  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  track  him  to  his  lair,  whatever  the 
consequences  to  myself.  A  mad  mood,  and  fraught  with 
deep  danger,  my  lord,  yet — "  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
to  assure  himself  there  was  no  one  listening — "my  course 
was  unavoidable." 

Another  pause.    Cellini's  lips  were  set  in  a  straight  line. 

"My  blood  was  up.  Unseen,  I  followed  him  at  a  safe 
distance.  At  last,  out  on  the  Appian  Way,  I  came  up  with 
him.  I  saw  him  open  a  door  in  a  blank  wall  and  slip  in. 
I  pressed  on  behind  him.  Having  wasted  much  valuable 
time  in  exploring  what  I  suddenly  realized  was  a  back 
entrance,  i  hurried  along  to  the  front  of  the  house.  There 
was  no  fore-court.  The  house  was  flush  with  the  street. 
I  tried  the  latch.  The  door  was  unlocked.  I  entered. 
The  corridor  was  dark.  But  a  faint  light  shone  in  an 
inner  room.  I  tiptoed  to  the  door.  On  a  dirty  bed  lay 
a  dying  man.  He  was  still  conscious  and  from  the  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes  I  could  read  he  took  me  for  a  robber, 
probably  because   I   carried   an   unsheathed   knife.     How- 
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ever,  he  had  passed  the  stage  of  fear.  For  when  I  ap- 
proached the  bed  I  found  another  had  been  there  before 
me.  He  had  been  mortally  stabbed.  My  voice  reassured 
him.  Brokenly  he  confided  to  me,  the  stranger,  what  had 
happened.  And  there,  first,  I  learned  the  whole  extent  of 
the  horror.  He,  too,  was  a  devil's  priest  and  had  been 
stabbed  by  another,  because  he  desired  to  leave  the  church 
of  Satan  and  return  to  the  true  fold  of  Christ  Jesus  before 
he  died.  I  offered  to  fetch  a  priest,  but  he  declined,  stat- 
ing that  no  priest  could  help  him  now  and  he  must  forth- 
with go  to  Hell  unshriven.  And  so  he  died  and  I  made 
over  him  the  Holy  Sign  and  closed  his  eyes.  May  the 
Lord  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul." 

Cellini's  voice  trembled  and  he  crossed  himself  devoutly. 
It  was  evident  he  was  struggling  with  powerful  emotions, 
for  there  was  a  look  of  great  horror  in  his  eyes.  And  while 
Guido  listened  spellbound  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  deep,  icy 
waters  were  rising  slowly  around  him,  freezing  his  very 
soul. 

"This  priest,  on  his  death-bed,"  Cellini  continued, 
"told  me  things  I  could  never  otherwise  have  known;  but 
he  refrained  from  mentioning  names  and,  what  is  more,  he 
assured  me  that  such  names  included  the  very  highest  and 
most  cultured  in  Rome;  names  of  folk  so  near  the  throne 
of  the  most  Holy  Father  that  he  would  not  even  dare  men- 
tion them.  He  also  told  me  there  existed  a  powerful,  se- 
cret organization  which  has  its  chief  centre  in  the  castello 
of  Montforte,  in  the  diocese  of  Asti,  whose  ramifications 
extended  to  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Bergamo,  Verona,  and  Vi- 
cenza ;  and,  horror  of  horrors,  they  were  beginning  to  take 
root  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  name  of  him  they  obey  he 
did  not  divulge,  either  because  he  knew  it  not,  or  because 
he  dared  not.  And  I  say  to  you,  my  lord,  dark  mysteries 
and  hidden  infamies  of  Hell  that  would  make  the  blood 
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turn  to  ice  are  afoot  in  Rome  at  this  very  hour,  things 
that  are  never  spoken  of  openly." 

Guido  wiped  great  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  brow. 
His  mouth  was  hot  and  dry. 

"But,"  he  interposed,  "surely  these  were  the  ravings  of 
a  dying  man ;  else  how  could  great  lords  and  men  of  learn- 
ing give  themselves  to  such  nefarious  pursuits,  yet  remain 
undiscovered  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition?" 

"I  have  thought  of  that  too,  my  lord,  but  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  The  greatest  secrecy  is  observed  at 
their  meetings.  No  one  knows  their  secret  signals,  nor 
their  meeting  places.  Whether  they  aim  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  temporal  or  spiritual  power  is  not  known,  nor  will 
it  be,  till  the  time  comes.  Now  I  know  not  whether  my 
suspicions  are  based  on  truth,  my  lord,  but  I  feel  convinced 
that  no  less  a  person  than  that  spawn  of  Hell,  Pier  Luigi 
himself,  is  the  head  of  these  Satan  worshippers." 

"With  what  do  they  chiefly  concern  themselves?"  Guido 
questioned  aghast. 

"These  fiends,"  Cellini  explained,  "worship  a  monster 
throned  upon  an  altar,  mitred  and  horned,  that  phantom 
of  all  terrors,  the  mitred  goat  of  the  Sabbat.  Indeed,  the 
bull,  the  dog,  and  the  goat  are  their  three  symbolical  ani- 
mals. Two  goats,  one  pure  and  one  impure,  were  conse- 
crated in  ancient  Judaea;  the  first  was  sacrificed  as  expia- 
tion for  sins,  the  other,  loaded  with  those  sins  by  impreca- 
tions, was  set  at  liberty  in  the  desert." 

Cellini  paused  for  a  moment  and  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"Now  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,"  he  continued,  "as 
my  good  friend  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Cornaro  of  Monte 
Cavallo,  informed  me,  who  have  concerned  themselves  with 
the  matter,  have  recognized  in  the  immolated  goat  the  fig- 
ure of  him  who  assumed,  as  they  say,  the  very  embodiment 
of  Sin.     They  recognize  a  Magic  of  the  Sanctuary  and  a 
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Magic  of  the  Wilderness — the  White  Church  and  the 
Black.  And  it  is  even  this  monstrous  heresy  of  the  Mani- 
chaeans  that  has  broken  out  again.  The  Concorti  in  Lorn- 
bardy,  the  Bagnoli  in  Parma,  the  Palatini  in  Milan,  the 
Cathari  and  the  Bogumili  are  striving  their  utmost  to  over- 
throw the  Church  of  Christ  and  throne  Satan  in  his  stead. 
Horrible  conventicles  of  sorcerers,  ghouls  and  stryges  take 
place  in  caverns  and  deserted  places.  They  anoint  them- 
selves with  terrible  unguents  and  indulge  in  rites  that 
should  merit  for  them  the  stake,  as  it  surely  will,  once  the 
Holy  Inquisition  gets  wind  of  it.  And  that  is  the  terror 
we  shall  eventually  have  to  face,  my  lord,  you  and  I." 

"Is,  then,  the  Holy  Father  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on 
under  his  very  eyes?"  Guido  interposed,  aghast. 

Cellini  gave  a  shrug.  "How  can  be  believe  in  such  co- 
lossal depravity  in  one,  blood  of  his  blood,  flesh  of  his  flesh? 
Time  and  over  have  the  cardinals  inimical  to  the  Farnese 
warned  him  against  his  bastard.  In  the  midst  of  their 
harangue  the  fiend  would  stalk  in  amongst  them.  There 
would  be  a  scene — intimidation— threats— -promises— -fol- 
lowed shortly  by  some  outrage  overtopping  any  that  had 
gone  before." 

"What  sort  of  man  is  he?"  Guido  turned  to  his  host, 
interested. 

Cellini  shrugged.  "He  has  a  pale,  glistening  skin. 
Some  women  would  find  him  fascinating;  the  same  way 
as  a  purple  rattlesnake  is  fascinating.  There  are  those 
who  call  me  an  evil  man,"  Messer  Benvenuto  continued, 
after  a  pause.  "I  have  much  on  my  conscience,  for  which 
may  Almighty  God  pardon  me.  But  if  I  could  see  these 
devils  and  hell-mongers  struck  dead  with  convulsed  and 
blackened  limbs,  as  though  they  had  inadverently  partaken 
of  their  own  poison,  I  should  die  happy." 

"You  know  enough  now,  my  lord,"  Cellini  concluded, 
"to  put  you  on  your  guard.     Keep  yourself  well  in  hand, 
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whatever  you  may  see  or  hear!  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day,  and  in  the  end  light  must  triumph  over  darkness." 

Guido  stroked  the  hair  from  his  clammy  forehead. 
"Must  I  then  eat  out  my  heart,  sit  idly  by  till  that  distant 
day  dawns?" 

He  felt  a  reassuring  pressure  upon  his  arm. 

"My  lord,  what  do  you  hope  to  accomplish  single-handed 
in  the  city  of  the  Pontiffs?  Do  you  expect  the  Farnese  to 
relent  and  contritely  return  to  you  your  lost  duchy?  Or 
did  you  come  to  make  your  peace  with  him,  which  may  be 
the  wisest  course  in  the  end?" 

Guido's  fist  crashed  down  upon  the  table  with  a  force 
that  caused  the  goblets  to  dance  and  the  wine  to  spill.  A 
thin  stream  trickled  down  upon  the  grass  and  those  sitting 
nearest  craned  their  necks. 

"Never  shall  I  make  my  peace  with  him  who  has  be- 
smirched a  hitherto  untarnished  escutcheon,  who  has  taken 
from  me  my  lands — perhaps  my  wife.  I  could  be  tempted 
to  lay  hands  on  this  saintly  mountebank — " 

Cellini  laid  a  placating  hand  upon  Guido's  arm. 

"Beware,  my  lord !  You  know  not  what  you  say !  Not- 
withstanding all  I  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Holy 
Father,  perchance  he  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
When  I  think,  or  rather  when  the  devil  whispers  to  me 
that  the  Church  is  at  fault,  I  reply,  the  Church  is  holy, 
even  though  her  ministers  are  base.  Was  it  not  even  so 
among  the  very  first  who  were  elected  to  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege of  the  Apostles?  Did  not  His  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Judas,  betray  the  Lord  for  a  purse  of  silver?  Did  not 
Cardinal  Thomas  disbelieve  like  a  pagan?  Did  not  even 
His  Holiness,  Pope  Peter,  deny  his  Lord,  saying :  'I  know 
not  this  man?'  And  there  were  even  Piagnoni  in  those 
days,  meddlers  and  hypocrites  who,  when  they  had  em- 
braced the  life  of  the  religious,  desired  to  spy  out  and 
interfere  with  the  lives  of  others — and  to  these  the  Lord 
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said:  'Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan/  His  Holiness,  Pope 
Paul,  is  acting  according  to  his  lights." 

An  impatient  gesture  came  in  response.  "I  will  follow 
your  counsel  Messere,  but  ask  me  not  to  approach  the 
Pontiff  as  suppliant.  For  this  I  shall  never  do,  nor  shall 
I  permit  another  to  do  it  for  me.  Did  I  not  decline  the 
tearful  prayers  of  the  Lady  Beatrice?  And  may  not  this 
refusal  on  my  part  have  been  the  prime  motive  of  her  dis- 
appearance? For  she  was  sore  distraught.  Often  have 
I  pondered,  Messere,  searched  my  own  heart.  Now,  the 
blow  has  fallen — I  am  adamant — " 

Cellini  shrugged. 

"I  am  about  to  start  upon  a  line  of  investigation  based 
on  the  confession  of  the  dying  monk.  Of  these,  more 
anon.  Come  with  me  to  my  abode.  It  is  not  an  Emper- 
or's castle,  but  in  time  its  fame  will  equal  that  of  the  Casa 
di  Rienzi  for  having  harbored  the  greatest  artist  the  world 
has  seen — saving  always  that  divine  genius,  Messer  Michel 
Angelo,  whom  alone  I  acknowledge  my  peer.  I  have  much 
to  say  to  you.     Are  you  with  me,  my  lord  Guido?" 

The  Lord  of  Fiorano  extended  his  hand.  "With  hand 
and  heart." 

Cellini  returned  its  pressure  warmly  as  they  left  the  al- 
bergo.  "For  myself,"  he  spoke,  linking  his  arm  in  that  of 
Guido  as  they  walked  along  the  moonlit  road,  "I  have  long 
adopted  Cesare  Borgia's  motto:  Trust  none — fear  none. 
You  are  in  Rome,  my  lord!    Make  it  your  own!" 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  QUEEN  OF  A  SEPULCHRE 


T 

HE     night     was     black     and 
stormy. 

The  African  wind  was  driv- 
ing a  mingled  tempest  of  rain 
and  hail  against  the  cylindrical 
masonry  of  Castel  Sant'  An- 
gelo,  which  bulked  vast  and 
sombre  out  of  the  solitudes  of 
the  Flaminian  Way.  Not  a 
sound  broke  the  silence  of  the 
Emperor's  Tomb.  Even  the  steps  of  the  sentries  were 
hushed,  for  they  too  had  sought  shelter  from  the  onslaught 
of  the  elements  behind  the  thickness  of  the  mighty  Roman 
wall.  Only  from  a  low,  crescent-shaped  window  below  the 
ramparts  of  the  mighty  keep  a  misty  brightness  pierced 
the  rayless  murk,  revealing  every  object  in  the  path  of  its 
quivering  haze  in  phantom  outlines. 

This  radiance  proceeded  from  a  chamber,  lighted  by  a 
bronze  lamp  of  oriental  design,  which  at  one  time  had  been 
inhabited  by  Marozia  of  evil  renown.  It  still  boasted  its 
rich  and  sombre  appointments,  though  the  hand  of  time 
had  somewhat  dimmed  its  pristine  splendor.  Sombre  tap- 
estries displayed  visions  of  oriental  magnificence,  in  which 
all  the  romance  and  glamor  of  the  Thousand  and  one  Nights 
were  revived.  Christian  Knights  alternated  with  bearded 
wizards,  Moorish  sorcerers  and  mythical  beasts.  The  in- 
tricate pattern  of  the  tesselated  floor  gleamed  like  the  pave- 
ment of  a  submarine  grotto. 
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At  the  window,  gazing  into  the  storm-tossed  night  that 
had  engulfed  the  seven  hills  and  the  Roman  Campagna 
stood  a  girl  of  aristocratic  countenance.  Tall  and  white 
and  very  queenly,  a  pale  blue  tunic  with  straight  long  folds 
enhanced  the  superb  erectness  of  her  bearing.  The  rays 
from  the  lamp  lingered  upon  the  delicate  face  and  in  the 
coils  of  her  Titian  hair,  losing  itself  therein  with  no  desire 
to  escape. 

The  face  was  that  of  a  searching,  untamed  Psyche.  The 
dark  blue  eyes,  like  veiled  lamps,  seemed  to  search  for 
something  afar  off,  unseen  by  mortal  gaze. 

Now  and  then  she  gave  a  start,  looked  wildly  around, 
when  the  perfumed  wick  of  the  lamp  gave  a  sudden  spurt, 
only  to  turn  her  face  again  to  the  sable  firmament,  as  if  in 
the  fiery  hieroglyphics  of  the  lightnings  she  could  read  what 
the  future  held  in  store.  At  last,  with  an  expression  of 
ravening  impatience,  she  dropped  on  to  an  ottoman,  on 
which  lay  an  open  book  in  which  she  had  been  reading, 
then,  resting  her  face  in  her  upturned  palms,  stared  blindly 
into  space. 

"He  comes  not !  He  comes  not !  He  will  never  come !" 
she  exclaimed  at  last,  starting  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice 
while  she  tossed  the  parchment  volume  from  her.  "He  has 
forgotten  Angela  Savelli  who  gave  up  for  him  home,  lover, 
honor,  all  a  maiden  has  to  give — ah !  Why  should  he  not ! 
He  has  tasted  the  fruit  and  what  is  there  now  in  me  to 
hold  him,  in  me,  whose  beauty  sorrow  and  infamy  have 
ravaged,  who  has  lost  all — all — even  his  love — " 

With  a  sob  she  picked  up  the  book,  staring  unseeing  into 
the  page  covered  with  fine  monkish  characters,  while  a  tear 
coursed  slowly  down  her  cheek. 

It  was  the  divine  poem  of  the  great  Florentine  and,  as  if 
its  touch  had  the  power  to  lift  the  curtain  of  the  past, 
conjure  up  forgotten  memories,  Angela  Savelli  is  again  in 
the  dells  and  ilex-groves  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  the  ancestral 
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castle  of  her  house  and  as  in  some  fantastic  pageant  she 
sees  the  scenes  of  her  girlhood  pass  in  revue  before  her, 
recalling  her  mind  from  the  heart-break  of  the  present  to 
happier  days  of  innocence  and  peace.  And  as  the  waking 
dream  weaves  its  shimmering  threads  about  her,  reality 
vanishes;  the  finger  of  Time  turns  back,  and  by  her  side 
walks  another,  Adrian,  son  of  Stephen  Colonna,  whose 
castle  is  just  visible  across  the  blue  waters  of  the  Lake  of 
Nemi.  Like  a  white  swan,  remote  from  the  world  and  its 
lure,  she  has  grown  up  in  the  seclusion  of  the  parental  do- 
main, though  from  the  ramparts  of  the  Savelli's  castle  she 
caught  many  a  glimpse  of  the  glistening  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
and  the  flashing  ribbon  of  the  Tiber. 

The  deep,  steady  eyes  of  her  lover,  of  age  hardly  twenty 
summers,  one  year  older  than  herself,  look  out  from  a  del- 
icate profile;  they  are  the  eyes  of  a  dreamer  who  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Garisenda  has  invoked  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Florentine,  has  adored  her  ever  since  he  is  old  enough  to 
think  and  has  returned  to  his  ancestral  home  to  claim  his 
reward.  Like  a  timid  bird  that  thinks  not  of  escape  her 
hand  lies  unresistingly  in  his  and  by  its  magnetic  touch, 
by  that  dumb  language  of  love,  more  eloquent  than  words, 
he  knows  he  has  won  the  heart  and  hand  of  Angela  Savelli. 

The  preparations  for  the  impending  nuptials  are  in  prog- 
ress. The  country  side  rejoices.  For  the  century  old  feud 
of  two  powerful  houses  has  been  extinguished  by  the  love 
of  a  youth  and  a  maiden,  both  grown  up  far  from  the  lure 
and  the  temptations  of  the  world. 

A  shiver  passes  through  Angela's  delicate  frame  as  if  a 
breath  from  an  open  grave  had  been  wafted  to  her.  But 
memory  is  relentless;  life  inexorable.     It  exacts  its  toll. 

During  a  stormy  night  a  horseman  knocks  at  the  gates 
of  Castel  Gandolfo,  seeking  hospitality  and  shelter.  Old 
Barnabo  Savelli,  her  father — her  mother  died  that  the  child 
might  live — instructs  the  seneschal  to  bring  the  stranger 
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before  him.  The  countryside  teems  with  robbers.  He 
will  know  the  name  and  condition  of  the  suppliant.  Hos- 
pitable by  nature  he  inwardly  wishes  Pier  Luigi,  Duke  of 
Castro  and  Parma,  the  natural  son  of  the  ruling  Pontiff, 
in  the  innermost  depths  of  Hell,  as  he  asks  him  to  consider 
his  house  his  own. 

At  the  board  the  guest  is  placed  between  Angela  and 
her  father.  Pier  Luigi  addresses  part  of  his  conversation 
to  her.  How  vivid  it  all  seems!  The  son  of  the  Pontiff 
has  seen  the  world.  No  dreamer  he  to  invoke  the  shade  of 
Dante  in  the  shadow  of  the  Garisenda!  Black  magic,  bull- 
fights, gallant  adventures — Pier  Luigi  excells  in  them  all! 
And  as  her  ear  drinks  in  the  tales  from  those  pale  carna- 
tion lips,  a  terrible  fascination  grips  her  like  magic.  Her 
father  sees  in  the  exploits  of  the  Pontiff's  son  the  innate 
depravity  of  one  who  respects  neither  Heaven  nor  Hell. 
To  her  they  represent  the  extraordinary  flight  of  an  extra- 
ordinary genius. 

A  mad  rapture  seizes  her,  for  something  tells  her  her 
love  is  reciprocated.  When,  on  the  following  day,  Pier 
Luigi  departs  from  Castel  Gandolfo,  Adrian  Colonna's 
love  has  been  betrayed. 

Stolen  meetings  follow.  Her  betrothed  suspects  nothing, 
though  Barnabo  Savelli,  ever  alert,  knows  in  his  heart,  that 
there  is  something  amiss.  Then  a  night,  when  her  be- 
trothed surprises  a  tryst  in  the  Savelli's  castle  garden. 
Only  the  intervention  of  her  father  prevents  a  deadly  en- 
counter between  her  lover  and  the  Colonna,  though  with 
an  effort  the  irate  old  baron  restrains  himself  from  strik- 
ing the  Pontiff's  son  dead  on  the  spot. 

Terrible  scenes  follow,  till  one  day  she  finds  herself  in 
the  convent  of  Santa  Chiara  in  the  Alban  hills,  whose 
abbess  has  orders  from  her  father  to  watch  her  every  move- 
ment, her  every  unspoken  word. 

A  ghost  of  a  smile  hovers  on  the  lips  of  the  day-dreaming 
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girl,  with  the  memory  of  the  deceits  she  plays  on  the  vener- 
able abbess,  who,  believing  in  her  simulated  change  of 
heart,  accords  her  the  freedom  of  the  cloister  demesne. 
And  then  a  night,  when  he  came,  the  master  of  her  soul, 
the  lord  of  her  destiny — to  the  end  of  time  she  will  remem- 
ber that  wild  ride  through  the  scented,  moonless  summer 
night,  while  behind  her  shrill  the  convent  bells,  announcing 
to  all  the  world  the  escape  of  a  novice  about  to  be  conse- 
crated to  the  Church. 

But  not  in  one  of  Pier  Luigi's  palaces  she  wakes  from 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey  on  the  following  morning,  as  she 
had  fondly  expected,  but  in  the  fortress  tomb  of  the  former 
master  of  the  world. 

"His  Holiness  has  great  ambitions  for  me,"  her  lover  re- 
plies to  her  timid  questions.  "Be  patient!  Your  loveli- 
ness will  defeat  his  stubbornness  and  he  will  abide  by  my 
choice  I" 

She  waits,  for  she  loves  and  trusts.  After  all,  she  is  a 
prisoner  in  name  only,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  so.  She 
knows  her  broken-hearted  father  is  scouring  the  country 
side,  is  perchance  hammering  at  this  moment  at  the  walls 
of  Rome  that  shelter  a  forsworn,  though  unrepentant,  fugi- 
tive. 

True  to  his  promise  her  lover  comes  often,  ever  renewing 
his  protestations  of  love  and  these  alone  make  life  bearable 
behind  these  Cyclopean  walls.  Then  follow  days,  weeks  of 
absence.  Business  of  the  Church,  rebellious  vassals,  plead 
his  excuse.  Nevertheless,  when  he  returns  to  her,  it  is 
all  forgotten.     She  finds  solace  in  his  arms. 

And  thus  the  complete  possession  of  her  soul,  her  rea- 
son, her  heart,  is  finally  achieved.  She  has  surrendered  at 
first  to  the  physical  fascination  by  which  her  lover  has 
gained  hold  on  her  heart.  She  had  thrown  herself  at  him, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  was  doing,  whereupon  the 
fiendish  sorcery  of  his  genius  had,  in  its  turn,  reacted  upon 
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her.  She  had  grown  giddy  as  she  leaned  over  the  abyss 
of  his  soul,  longing  to  be  swallowed  up  in  it.  Her  desire 
had  been  realized. 

Soundlessly  the  door  leading  into  the  corridor  opened 
behind  her. 

In  the  dark  frame  stood  a  man  of  medium  stature,  of 
supple  but  sinewy  frame.  He  was  garbed  in  black,  from 
the  black  beretta  that  covered  his  head  to  the  black  buskins 
that  encased  his  feet.  A  black  Spanish  mantle,  fastened 
with  an  aigrette  of  pearl  at  the  throat,  fell  from  his 
shoulders  to  his  knees,  open  in  front  and  revealing  the 
hilt  of  a  long  rapier,  gripped  by  a  hand,  encased  in  black 
leather  gauntlets. 

Pier  Luigi  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  His  hair 
was  of  a  dingy  brown.  The  eyebrows  were  black  with  a 
slight  upward  curve,  imparting  to  the  face  a  rather  sinister 
air  of  inquiry.  His  eyes  were  of  the  color  of  hot  blue  water, 
such  as  is  seen  in  tropic  seas  and  his  lips  were  pale  carna- 
tion, set  in  a  face  whose  waxen  pallor  was  unchanged  in 
heat  or  cold,  passion  or  repose  and  which,  though  un- 
wrinkled,  seemed  to  suggest  age  old  experience.  It  was 
exotic,  not  quite  human  and  the  abnormal  contrasts  seemed 
to  heighten  Its  sinister  character.  But  behind  the  finely 
arched  brows  lay  hidden  a  whole  gamut  of  sunken  pas- 
sions. Round  the  thin,  beardless  lips  lurked  a  trait  of 
proud  contempt  for  God  and  His  whole  creation. 

Something  seemed  to  inform  Angela  of  a  strange  pres- 
ence in  the  chamber.  She  started  up  and  turned,  then,  with 
a  delirious  shriek  leaped  to  her  feet  and  rushed  into  his 
arms  while  the  open  book  which  she  had  been  reading 
slipped  unheeded  to  the  floor. 

Showers  of  tears,  mingled  with  delirious  joy,  a  thousand 
broken  exclamations  of  delight  and  despair,  love  and  re- 
proach; embraces  which  in  their  frantic  ardor  overstepped 
or  ignored  the  limits  of  womanly  reserve,  betrayed  the  con- 
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vulsive  reaction  of  the  woman  who  had  given  up  every- 
thing to  belong  to  the  one  man  who  compelled  her  soul. 

"Ah,  beloved!  I  have  been  waiting — waiting — oh,  so 
long!  And  when  you  came  not,  my  soul  sank  within  me! 
Despair  seized  me  in  its  grim  talons,  for  I  wanted  you  so, 
wanted  to  hear  you  say  that  you  have  not  deserted  me; 
wanted  to  know  that  I  am  not  altogether  alone  in  the 
world,  in  the  presence  of  the  God  I  have  betrayed!  Tell 
me,  beloved,  that  you  do  not  despise  and  loathe  me,  even 
as,  at  times,  I  despise  myself.  Remember  that,  though  I 
have  lost  all,  I  have  lost  it  all  for  you.  Remember  what  I 
was — what  I  am  to-day — " 

Pier  Luigi  held  her  close,  kissing  away  the  tears  that 
continued  to  course  down  the  now  slowly  crimsoning 
cheeks.  After  her  first  paroxysm  had  subsided  he  said 
tenderly : 

"You  did  not,  then,  doubt  my  love,  my  loyalty,  Angela 
mia?" 

"No,  no — forgive  me,  beloved!  I  know  not  what  I  am 
saying.  I  meant  it  not,"  she  said,  amidst  sobs  and  kisses, 
the  words  rushing  like  a  torrent  from  her  lips.  "But,  when 
you  went  away,  when  you  left  me  alone — all  these  long 
and  lonely  weeks,  oh,  what  have  I  not  suffered.  For  my 
soul  knows  no  refuge,  save  in  you,  my  lord!  I  have  no 
home,  no  name,  save  what  you  chose  to  give  to  me  of 
your  goodness.  I  am  an  outcast  from  the  illustrious  house 
whose  name  I  bear,  whose  fair  escutcheon  I  have  be- 
smirched. But  now  all  is  well,  all  is  well,  since  you  are 
with  me  again!" 

Choked  by  her  upwelling  tears  she  buried  her  head  on 
his  breast,  and  he  looked  down  upon  her  with  a  smile,  not 
entirely  unmoved  by  her  appeal.  Here  was  a  woman,  the 
only  woman  he  had  ever  known,  who  would  follow  him 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  even  though  her  spirit  was  not 
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able  to  follow  the  flights  of  his  own.  He  stroked  the  dark, 
silken  hair. 

"Well  do  I  remember,  Angela  mia,"  he  said  after  a 
pause,  "our  first  meeting,  our  stolen  trysts,  first  in  Castel 
Gandolfo,  then  in  the  chapel  of  Santa  Chiara,  where  I  posed 
as  your  confessor  and  that  glorious  night  ride  that  took 
you  away  from  the  hateful  lot  imposed  upon  you  by  the 
Lord  of  Castel  Gandolfo.  And  did  you  believe  me  truant 
merely  because  exigencies  of  state  compelled  my  absence? 
Have  I  not  brought  you  here,  to  Rome,  that  you  might  ever 
be  near  me?" 

"To  a  tomb!"  spoke  the  pouting  lips,  though  her  eyes 
devoured  the  strange  face. 

"A  tomb  in  name  only,  beloved,  in  truth  a  fortress-castle, 
wherein  at  one  time  dwelled  the  rulers  of  the  earth.  While 
the  Savelli  and  Colonna  are  making  common  cause  against 
me — against  us—- and  your  sire  has  sworn  by  his  patron 
saint  that  he  will  take  you  back  to  Castel  Gandolfo  dead  or 
alive — I  dare  not  lodge  you  in  one  of  my  palaces,  which 
will  be  the  first  place  where  they  will  seek  you." 

As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  looked  deep  into  those  of  the  girl, 
and  the  carnation  lips,  showing  their  proud  and  sensual 
curve,  promised  kisses  as  they  smiled. 

"Beloved,"  she  spoke  at  last,  and  stopped,  and  he,  turning 
his  face  towards  her,  read  hesitation  in  her  eyes. 

"What  would  you,  dear  love?"  he  asked,  his  arms  about 
her,  her  head  reclining  against  his  shoulder. 

"I  fear,"  she  stammered,  "I  may  not  ask — " 

"You  may  not  ask?"  His  tone  betrayed  a  certain  sur- 
prise. 

"At  least,  you  will  not  be  angry,  my  dear  lord?  What 
I  long  to  know  is  whether  what  they  say  about  you  is 
true—" 

He  gave  an  amused  smile. 
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"What  then  do  they  say?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment  ere  she  spoke.  "That  you  are 
equally  implacable  in  your  ambition  and  your  revenge ;  that 
you  have  no  regard  for  your  plighted  word — " 

"What  are  these  doubts  with  which  you  are  tormenting 
yourself,  my  darling?"  he  interposed,  apparently  unruffled 
by  her  frankness.  "I  thought  it  was  your  love  for  me  alone 
that  prompted  your  choice  and  that  you  looked  no  far- 
ther—" 

"Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  dear  lord,"  she  nestled  closer 
to  him.  "I  love  you  as  I  love  no  one  else ;  and  my  passion 
for  you  has  devoured  every  other  emotion.  Whatever  you 
have  done,  or  may  do,  I  shall  always  adore  you !  Yet  every- 
thing that  concerns  you  fills  me  with  a  passionate  curiosity, 
all  the  more  so,  since  I  belong  to  you,  irrevocably,  al- 
ways and  forever.  Yet  you  vouchsafe  me  no  glimpse  into 
your  heart.  I  long  to  know  what  prompts  your  coming  and 
going;  what  takes  you  away  from  me;  what  brings  you 
back.  Do  not  think  me  unworthy  of  knowing  all  your 
plans  and  ambitions — for  it  is  you  who  have  first  afforded 
me  a  glimpse  of  the  true  meaning  of  life — " 

As  she  spoke,  she  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  his,  and 
the  entreaty  which  shone  therein  enhanced  the  charm  of 
her  beautiful  face.  The  sinister  magic  of  the  man  made 
itself  felt  on  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  The  woman 
who  had  received  his  caresses  now  hung  eager  and  trem- 
bling over  the  gulf  of  his  thoughts,  drawn  towards  the 
depths  of  his  inmost  being.  She  wanted  to  plunge  into  it,  if 
need  be,  down  a  path  of  giddiness  and  horror.  The  angel 
was  filled  with  the  desire  for  Hell.  Innocent  as  she  had 
been,  even  about  love,  Angela  now  longed  for  a  glimpse  into 
the  dark  abyss  where  seething  fires  dazzled  her  eyes — . 

During  the  early  days  of  her  terrible  infatuation,  when 
she  was  still  only  dreaming  about  him,  it  was  enough  for 
her  to  worship  him,  unknown  and  unfathomable,  from  afar. 
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Now,  since  she  belonged  to  him,  she  felt  the  need  of  un- 
derstanding him,  if  for  no  other  reason,  in  order  to  silence 
the  black  doubts  which  periodically  assailed  her;  for  even 
the  staid  old  masonry  of  Castel  Sant'  Angelo  was  not  proof 
against  the  sinister  rumors  concerning  the  life  and  amours 
of  the  Pontiff's  son  that  filtered  through  its  walls.  How- 
ever, if  her  lover  revealed  himself,  he  would,  perchance, 
justify  himself  as  well. 

Pier  Luigi  had  taken  her  hands  in  his  own.  He  was 
gently  playing  with  her  fragile  fingers,  which  seemed  as 
if  carved  from  ivory. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  Zeus  Kronion,  the  ruler  of  Olym- 
pus, who  devoured  his  own  flesh  and  blood?"  he  spoke  at 
last.  "I  sacrifice  whatever  stands  in  the  way  of  my  am- 
bition, whatever  tends  to  clog  the  wheels  of  my  destiny. 
I  am  resolved  to  taste  every  joy,  to  enjoy  every  sensation. 
I  acknowledge  neither  weakness  nor  shame.  Like  my  great 
kinsman,  Cesare  Borgia,  I  am  as  free  from  remorse  as  I  am 
from  fear  and  I  shall  follow  my  star  at  whatever  cost.  My 
plighted  word,  did  you  say,  Angela  mia?  Shall  I  be  the 
only  man  to  keep  it,  when  every  one  about  me  is  false  as 
Hell?  But,  at  least  ten  minutes  have  gone  by  without  a 
kiss,  beloved.    Let  us  make  up  for  it-—9' 

Angela  Savelli  trembled.  All  her  ideals  had  been  up- 
set. She  had  heard  much  of  Cesare  Borgia.  She  had 
quivered  to  the  tales  which  had  been  poured  into  her 
fascinated  ear.  Her  lover  promised  to  eclipse  him.  Every- 
thing in  Angela's  consciousness  was  tottering;  old  faiths, 
old  beliefs.  Following  in  the  path  of  her  heart  and  body, 
her  soul  too  had  fallen  a  prey  to  Pier  Luigi.  The  instincts 
of  her  childhood  alone,  a  last  feeble  barrier,  resisted  him, 
trembling,  distracted,  like  a  captured  bird  trying  franti- 
cally to  regain  its  freedom,  determined  not  to  die!  She 
was  like  a  dove  held  by  a  strong  chain,  that  flaps  its  wings 
once  more,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  ere  it  perishes.     Her 
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pristine  purity  and  her  old  beliefs  fought  piteously  for  life. 
What  could  they  avail  against  the  great,  tempestuous  joy 
that  had  come  into  her  existence? 

For  a  moment  the  lovers  remained  locked  in  silent  em- 
brace.    It  was  Pier  Luigi  who  spoke. 

"Have  you  ever  considered,  Angela  mia,  what  you 
should  do  in  the  event  the  Lord  Savelli  or  your — betrothed 
should  discover  your  abode,  as,  sooner  or  later,  they  surely 
will?" 

She  looked  up  at  him,  startled,  like  a  doe  that  hears  the 
horn  of  the  distant  hunters,  her  sweet  eyes  radiating  with 
all  the  love  she  bore  him.  But  her  face  was  a  shade  more 
pale,  as  she  turned  to  him,  a  note  of  apprehension  in  her 
tone. 

"Have  you  had  news,  my  lord?" 

A  negative  gesture  came  in  response.  "No  tidings  as 
yet.  But  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will 
demand  you  at  the  hands  of  the  Pontiff — " 

"What  will  it  avail  them?"  she  interposed  with  a  little 
shrug,  like  a  loving,  irresponsible  child. 

"There  spoke  my  Angela,"  he  replied,  stroking  her  silken 
hair.  "However,  the  Holy  Father — your  Holy  Father  and 
mine — will  not  take  so  lenient  a  view  of  the  matter.  Be- 
sides—he would  clear  his  own  skirts  of  any  imputation  of 
complicity;  and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  good  intention,  he 
will  order  search  to  be  made  for  you,  Angela  mia — " 

Angela  paled.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  those  of  her  lover, 
helplessly  fascinated  despite  herself. 

"But — am  I  not  here  of  my  own  free  will  and  choice?" 

"They  will  not  believe  you — " 

"I  will  swear  on  the  Cross,  it  is  true — " 

"I  expected  no  less  of  you,  my  darling.  They  however, 
will  insist  you  are  acting  under  compulsion  and  His  Holi- 
ness, being  driven  to  the  wall,  will  command  you  to  be 
delivered  up  to  your  betrothed — " 
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"Never !"  she  flashed,  leaping  to  her  feet.    "Never !" 

He  drew  her  gently  down  beside  him. 

"To  be  immured  in  a  convent  where  the  opportunities  for 
escape  will  not  be  as  favorable  as  at  Santa  Chiara.  His 
Holiness,  you  must  know,  Angela  mia,  remembering  his 
own  youthful  peccadilloes,  grows  very  wroth  with  those  who 
confess  to  human  weaknesses." 

The  lurid  tone  of  the  speaker  was  not  lost  upon  the  girl. 

"What,  then,  would  you  have  me  do,  my  lord?"  she 
faltered.    "Am  I  not,  then,  to  be  yours  before  the  world?" 

His  smile  might  have  been  an  amazed  frown.  He  could 
feel  her  heart  beating  stormily  against  his  own. 

"Surely,  my  sweet!  You  would  indeed  grace  the  Six 
Lilies  of  Farnese,  overtopping  them  in  your  white  purity. 
But — not  yet,  Angela  mia!     Not  yet!" 

She  had  grown  white  to  the  lips.    "Why  not,  my  lord?" 

His  lips  were  set  very  close.  "Consider,  Angela  mia,"  he 
replied,  "if  I  were  suddenly  to  appear  at  the  Vatican  with 
a  wife !  His  Holiness  would  straightway  die  of  apoplexy— 
St.  Peter  speed  his  journey!  It  would  spell  disaster  to  our 
love  at  the  present  tide  of  our  affairs.  Even  now  the 
Colonna  and  Savelli  are  locking  claws  against  us,  and  I 
am  persona  grata  neither  with  my  holy  father,  nor  yours — " 

"But — a  priest  at  least?"  she  ventured  to  suggest,  look- 
ing up  at  him  with  frightened  eyes.  The  will  of  the  man 
dominated  her,  even  as  it  dominated  the  aged  Pontiff  and 
all  who  came  under  his  spell. 

"A  priest  might  talk—especially  if  our  foes  bribed  him." 

Her  head  sank.  There  were  tears  in  her  voice.  "After 
all  I  rate  but  low  in  your  esteem — " 

He  swept  her  into  his  embrace. 

"Do  not  misunderstand,  heart  of  my  heart.  Even  at  your 
side  I  mean  to  mount  higher — ever  higher.  You  have  al- 
lowed yourself  to  be  invaded  by  an  unreasoning  fear,  fit 
only  to  be  entertained  by  the  lowly  of  your  sex  above  which 
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your  proud  spirit  has  ever  set  you,  and  you  ought  to  glory 
in  the  knowledge  that  my  soul  is  yours  for  all  time  and 
has  never  swerved  in  its  faith." 

Angela  dried  her  tears  but  continued  to  sob.  If  it  was 
a  lie,  it  was  a  lie  beautifully  told. 

"Will  it  never,  my  lord?" 

He  caressed  her  hair.  "Deem  you,  my  soul  which  has 
been  twined  in  fire  with  yours  could  ever  mingle  with 
another?  Deem  you  the  spell  which  subjugated  my  heart 
could  be  so  easily  broken?  And  you  do  love  me,  my  An- 
gela?" he  continued  fondly.  "Have  you  not  lost  Heaven 
itself  for  me?  Are  you  not  the  secret  talisman  of  my 
power?  But  to  convince  you  that  I  am  only  thinking  of  you 
and  your  happiness,  that  you  are  mine,  body  and  soul,  for 
time  and  eternity,  that  I  mean  to  resist  any  attempt  of  your 
kin  to  get  you  into  their  power,  and  to  protect  you  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Pontiff,  I  have  considered  the  one  and  only 
means  to  accomplish  this  end.  Not  in  the  role  of  the 
injured  victim  shall  you  appear,  but  in  that  which  befits 
my  queen  so  well,  the  woman  who  has  dared  to  make  her 
own  destiny — " 

She  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"What  would  you,  my  lord?"  her  eyes  timidly  flickered 
up  to  his,  hope  growing  strong  in  her  heart  after  his  re- 
newed protestations  of  devotion  and  love. 

"You  will  write  to  Messer  Barnabo  Savelli,"  he  studi- 
ously avowed  referring  to  their  kinship.  "Tell  him  that 
you  are  here  of  your  own  free  will  and  choice ;  that  you  are 
treated  as  befits  your  exalted  rank;  that,  having  grown  to 
loathe  a  hateful  alliance,  you  have  followed  the  dictates  of 
your  heart  and  that  no  power  on  earth  can  take  you  from 
me — 

Angela  arose  without  a  word,  took  her  seat  at  the  onyx 
table  and,  with  trembling  fingers,  began  to  write.  In  the 
midst  of  the  letter  the  pen  dropped  suddenly  from  her  hand. 
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With  a  sudden  jerk  her  head  sank  upon  her  arms.  For  the 
first  time  since  she  had  left  it,  a  vision  of  her  home  by  the 
lake,  the  loved  ones  she  had  made  miserable  forever,  rose 
before  her  eyes.  For  some  moments  she  gave  way  to  the 
convulsive  sobs  which  shook  her  whole  body,  Pier  Luigi 
standing  silently  over  her,  his  face  inscrutable  as  the  face  of 
the  sphinx. 

Without  a  word  he  let  her  sob  herself  out. 

At  last  she  pulled  herself  together,  finished  the  letter 
and,  after  thus  giving  utterance  to  her  faith,  her  passion  and 
her  madness,  she  seemed  as  one  transfigured.  She  leaped 
up  with  a  bound  and  threw  herself  on  the  breast  of  her 
master,  her  arms  about  his  neck.  He  caressed  her,  stroked 
her  silken  hair. 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  me  now,  my  lord?" 

"You  have  chosen!"  he  replied.  "Now  you  are  mine 
indeed!" 

In  the  dimly  lighted  gallery  Pier  Luigi  came  upon  Spara, 
the  warden  and  a  hunchback  who,  upon  setting  eyes  on 
the  duke,  knelt  and  presented  a  letter. 

"From  the  Vatican,  Highness,  by  special  messenger,"  a 
snarling  voice  grated  unpleasantly  on  Pier  Luigi's  ear. 
It  was  a  voice  that  accorded  well  with  the  countenance 
of  the  speaker  and,  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  seal  the 
duke  surveyed  the  hunchback  critically.  It  was  Baldello, 
his  new  henchman  and  castellan  of  Sant*  Angelo.  A  sable 
symphony  between  a  grave-digger  and  executioner,  he 
resembled  some  malignant  demon  that  had  been  tamed 
by  the  Prince  of  Hell. 

A  sinister  light  crept  into  Pier  Luigi's  eyes,  as  he  read 
the  letter,  read  it  a  second,  a  third  time.  Then,  motion- 
ing to  Baldello  to  rise  he  spoke  in  a  voice,  cold  and  in- 
flexible as  steel. 

"Present  yourself  to  His  Holiness  at  once  and  inform 
him  that  I  am  on  my  way  in  filial  obedience,  and  hope 
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soon  to  send  tidings  pleasing  to  his  paternal  ear.  Be  off," 
he  added  as  the  new  castellan,  visibly  ill  at  ease,  lingered. 
After  he  had  departed,  the  duke  turned  to  the  warden. 
"Have  an  eye  on  him,  Spara.  He  needs  watching.  Every- 
body does!  I  depart  forthwith  for  Perugia  where  Hell 
has  broken  loose.  You  have  my  orders  concerning  the 
lady.  Remember :  obedience  is  holiness,  as  the  pope  would 
say.    I  shall  return  as  early  as  may  be!" 

After  informing  Angela  of  his  impending  departure, 
Pier  Luigi  strode  down  the  night-wrapped  gallery  and 
vanished  from  sight. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


TONSURE  AND  THORN 


W1 


EEKS    had    passed    since    the 
events  narrated. 

In  the  Papagallo  chamber 
of  the  Vatican,  Alessandro  Par- 
nese,  Pope  Paul  III,  was  rest- 
lessly perambulating.  He  was 
a  tall  man  of  handsome  propor- 
tions and  of  a  genial  and  dig- 
nified presence.  The  years  of 
his  life  had,  in  their  passage, 
hardly  left  a  scar  on  the  handsome  face,  with  the  white  spade 
beard.  The  sensuous  red  lips,  it  is  true,  had  coarsened  some- 
what, and  the  fleshy  pouches  of  age  began  to  droop  beneath 
his  eyes.  His  swarthy  jowls  also  were  pendulous,  and  from 
the  edge  of  the  crimson  skull  cap  the  white  hair  fell  in 
scanty  wisps  over  the  low  forehead. 

But,  whatever  blemishes  there  were,  they  were  lost  in 
the  general  aspect  of  dignity  and  courtliness,  of  a  great, 
assertive  virility.  His  large,  black  eyes,  which  now  look 
at  us  coldly  from  out  of  the  canvas  of  Titian,  had  lost  none 
of  their  lustre;  and,  as  he  appeared  in  his  flowing  white 
robes,  with  the  violet  cape,  one  saw  he  still  boasted  the 
stately  and  graceful  bearing  of  his  prime  and  could  well 
believe  that  he  had  not  entirely  lost  the  hot  blood  of  his 
youth. 

Now  and  then  he  paused  in  his  perambulation,  drinking 
in  the  perfumed  breezes  that  sighed  through  the  adjoining 
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gallery,  all  glorious  with  the  immortal  paintings  of  Raf- 
faelle. 

Alessandro  Farnese  was  a  relic  of  the  Borgia  regime. 
Among  the  twelve  cardinals  created  by  Alexander  VI  there 
had  been  Cesare  Borgia,  Ippolito  d'Este,  and  Alessandro 
Farnese.  The  latter  had  been  elected  to  the  pontificate 
chiefly  because,  aged  and  sickly,  his  speedy  demise  was 
hourly  expected.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  secured  the 
votes  of  the  cardinals  than  he  became  well  and  hearty. 

There  was.  one  who  had  hated  him  with  a  hatred  inex- 
tinguishable as  death;  his  own  mother,  Madonna  Giovan- 
ella,  the  Lady  of  Capo  di  Monte.  The  "Petticoat  Cardinal" 
she  was  wont  to  call  him.  It  was  the  name  Rome  had 
given  to  him.  For  it  was  Giulia,  his  sister,  who  had  se- 
cured for  him  the  red  hat.  Through  Giulia's  shame  and 
infamy  he  had  risen  to  his  present  greatness. 

A  terrible  storm  had  clattered  over  the  house  of  Farnese. 
The  father  had  died  and  there  had  been  a  fierce  quarrel 
over  the  heritage.  Then  Alessandro  Farnese  had  his  own 
mother  incarcerated  on  a  shameful  charge.  The  then  ruling 
Pope,  Innocent  VIII,  had  released  Madonna  Giovanella  and 
put  Alessandro  himself  in  the  dungeons  of  Castel  Sant* 
Angelo,  whence,  one  night,  he  escaped  in  a  basket  and  fled 
to  Naples. 

One  friend  only  he  boasted  in  those  dark  days,  in  Ad- 
rianna  Orsini,  cousin  of  Rodrigo  Borgia,  that  shameless 
pander  who  had  brought  Giulia  Orsini  to  the  Vatican,  while 
her  youthful  husband,  Ursinus  Orsini,  spent  his  lonely  days 
at  the  ancestral  home  of  that  branch  of  the  family,  at  Bas- 
sanello,  near  the  lake  of  Bracciano. 

In  the  eyes  of  posterity  Paul  III  appears  with  a  certain 
degree  of  innocence.  He  possessed  the  base  qualities  of 
the  Borgia  without  his  cruelty.  He  possessed  the  artistic 
temperament  of  Leo  X  without  his  astuteness.  He  pos- 
sessed Clement  VIFs  cunning  without  his  nervous  timid- 
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ity.  It  was  of  more  importance  to  Paul  III  to  stand  free 
from  reproach,  than  to  others,  and  he  succeeded.  For  the 
natural  inclinations  of  his  youth  had  been  checked. 

He  was  deeply  occupied  at  that  time  with  the  task  of 
reforming  the  Church.  The  breaking  away  of  England 
and  North  Germany,  the  rising  tide  of  the  Reformation, 
the  steadily  increasing  power  of  Martin  Luther,  and  the 
vile  obstinacy  of  King  Henry  VIII,  had  roused  the  Papacy, 
and  Paul  recognized  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  times.  The 
orders  of  the  Capuchins  and  Jesuits  were  being  founded, 
and  Ignatius  Loyola  was  even  then  in  Rome  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  order,  which  was  to  prove  one  of  the  great- 
est weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Papacy. 

With  unmoved  countenance  the  Pope  sat  daily  in  his 
vaulted  council  chamber,  presenting  a  deaf  ear  to  the  plead- 
ings of  his  advisers.  The  heat  of  the  declining  summer 
day  penetrated  through  the  fortress-like  walls  until  the 
chamber  seemed  a  very  furnace.  The  Pontiff,  busy  with 
despatches,  maps  and  plans,  however,  gave  little  heed  to 
physical  discomfort,  his  latent  irritability  only  showing 
itself  in  the  sharp  reprimand  he  occasionally  addressed  to 
the  boy  who,  fan  in  hand,  kept  the  flies  from  his  pontifical 
person.  On  a  table  before  him  lay  a  pile  of  unopened  let- 
ters and  despatches,  while  on  either  hand  were  arranged 
those  already  considered  in  two  heaps,  the  one  reserved 
for  further  consideration,  the  other  intended  for  the  hands 
of  his  secretaries. 

He  had  been  busy  since  dawn,  between  papers  and  oc- 
casional brief  reveries  and  now  and  then  a  turn  up  and 
down  the  long  room. 

To  the  abstemiousness  of  his  habits  must  be  attributed 
Paul's  capacity  for  unflagging  application.  Where  affairs 
of  state  were  to  be  treated,  envoys  to  be  received,  or  some 
intrigue  to  be  set  afoot,  he  himself  used  to  say  that  day 
and  night  were  one  to  him.     Truly,  the  world  converged 
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upon  Rome  and  in  the  centre  of  the  web  sat  an  untiring 
old  man,  with  the  Keys  of  Heaven  and  Hell  at  his  girdle, 
watching  the  trend  of  events. 

At  that  moment  an  attendant  announced  the  cardinals 
His  Holiness  had  been  expecting  for  some  time,  and  the 
circumstance  that  they  had  kept  him  waiting  did  not  tend 
to  improve  the  temper  of  the  aged  Pontiff. 

The  Farnese  stopped  in  his  perambulation  and  ordered 
the  attendant  to  admit  them.  Led  by  Cardinal  Monreale, 
they  advanced  in  single  file  into  the  Papagallo  chamber, 
John  Maria  del  Monte,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Palestrina, 
Marcellus  Cervia,  Cardinal  Presbyter  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
and  Reginald  Palo,  Cardinal  Deacon  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Cosmedin. 

The  Pope's  eyes  narrowed  as  his  visitors  made  the  pre- 
scribed obeisance. 

"Well,  my  lords  Cardinals,"  he  turned  abruptly  upon 
them,  "have  your  Eminences  condescended  to  leave  your 
beds  to-day,  or  does  the  sun  stand  still  in  Gilead?" 

The  Cardinal  of  Monreale  bowed  apologetically.  "It  is 
the  matter  Your  Holiness  entrusted  us  with — " 

"To  the  devil  with  your  excuses,"  cried  the  Farnese 
angrily.    "Where  is  Cardinal  Colonna?" 

"A  slight  indisposition,  Holy  Father — " 

"Slight?"  interposed  the  Pontiff.  "It  is  long  since  we 
have  heard  such  mild  language  from  that  quarter.  Have 
you,  perchance,  incidentally  discovered  what  is  on  foot  in 
the  Colonna  palace?  At  one  time  we  were  wont  to  use 
Spanish  methods  at  this  court.  Are  the  Italian  less  effect- 
ive?" 

"I  am  sorry,  Holy  Father,  its  walls  are  impenetrable  to  all 
who  profess  to  be  friends  of  Your  Holiness,"  Cardinal  Mon- 
reale interposed.    "It  is  this  very  thing  which  delayed  us." 

"Who  was  there  to-day?" 

"Messer  Pier  Lanti,  of  Perugia." 
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The  Pontiff  nodded.  "Fools  are  leaky  vessels  for  se- 
crets." 

"It  concerns  his  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Parma." 

There  was  a  glint  of  alarm  in  the  Pontiff's  large,  round 
eyes.  "Then,  assuredly,  there  is  some  dark  work  in  train. 
Would  you  believe  it,  my  lords  Cardinals,  Pier  Luigi,  my 
beloved  son,  has  departed  from  Rome  without  leaving  a 
trace  of  his  whereabouts?" 

The  Cardinals  looked  astonished.  There  were  those 
among  them  who  were  rather  too  well  informed  of  the 
duke's  movements. 

"Who  else  was  at  the  Colonna  palace?"  the  Pope  turned 
to  Cardinal  Monreale. 

"His  Excellency,  Don  Diego  Mendoza,  Ambassador  of  the 
most  Christian  Emperor,  Charles  V." 

"The  Imperial  Ambassador—- and  for  the  third  time?" 

"The  Colonna,  Holy  Father,  were  always  addicted  to 
Ghibelline  leanings." 

"Yes— but  the  Emperor — and  you  tell  me  this  as  if  it 
were  of  no  more  account  than  that  the  duke's  bitch  has 
pups?" 

"The  danger  lies  not  there,  Blessed  Father,"  interposed 
Monreale.  "The  Emperor  wishes  you  well.  It  is  that  matter 
of  Perugia." 

The  Pope  reflected  for  two  or  three  minutes,  walking 
slowly  up  and  dov/n  the  room,  his  hands  clasped  behind 
him.  "You  know,  Eminences,  that  I  desire  to  rule  in 
peace,  with  good  will  towards  all,  save  where  it  is  Our 
paternal  duty  to  raise  a  chastising  hand." 

"It  is  even  there  where  the  shoe  pinches,  Holiness,"  Car- 
dinal Monreale  interposed.  "There  are  those  who  opine 
Your  Holiness  does  not  raise  the  chastising  hand  often 
enough." 

"You  have  elected  me  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  and  vowed 
obedience,"  the  Pontiff  stopped  before  the  Cardinals.   "And, 
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the  oath  hardly  taken,  some  members  of  the  Sacred  College 
unite  in  an  act  of  treason." 

"Treason,  Holiness  ?" 

"By  usurping  the  privilege  that  rightfully  belongs  to 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  Earth." 

The  Pontiff  faced  them  with  an  air  of  outraged  dignity, 
and  an  awed  silence  ensued  for  the  moment.  Paul  knew 
perfectly  well  he  had  annexed  territory,  appropriated  bishop- 
rics, and  abbeys,  as  one  gathers  grapes  on  the  Portuan 
road,  and  indulgences  were  still  being  sold  to  criminals  of 
the  very  worst  caliber. 

The  Cardinal  of  Monreale  raised  his  hands  as  if  to  dis- 
avow the  intention  of  sacrilege  implied  by  the  Pontiff.  "It 
is  the  prerogative  of  Your  Holiness  to  pardon  or  condemn, 
to  bind  or  to  loose,"  he  said,  "but  we  may  not  conceal  from 
you  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  It  is  rumored  the  Duke 
of  Parma  contemplates  returning  to  Rome.  In  that  event, 
Holiness,  there  is  no  foretelling  the  consequences." 

The  Pontiff  stopped  before  the  speaker.  "Have  you,  too, 
then    gone  over  into  the  camp  of  my  enemies?" 

A  negative  gesture,  negative  but  respectful,  came  in 
response.  "These  outrages  in  Perugia  have  stirred  the 
minds,  Holiness.  Pier  Lanti  tells  a  tale  of  horror.  He 
dares  not  present  himself  at  the  Vatican.  His  life  would 
not  to  be  worth  a  scudo.  The  Duke  of  Parma  keeps  spies 
in  Rome.  They  keep  him  informed  on  all  things.  Messer 
Lanti  has  been  compelled  to  fly,  not  knowing  where  to  lay 
his  head,  wherewith  to  cover  his  nakedness.  His  sister 
has  been  outraged,  his  property  confiscated." 

The  Pope  had  listened  in  silence.  It  was  all  too  evident 
he  did  not  wish  to  believe  the  arraignment. 

"Are  you  a  friend  of  this  Messer  Lanti  who  dares  not 
appear  before  us,  yet  whose  cause  you  are  pleading?" 

Cardinal  Monreale  flushed  crimson.     "Not  I,  Holiness — 
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though  the  Cardinals  Colonna,  Cornaro,  and  Montelengo 
are — and  he  is  enlisting  others  in  his  cause.  His  Highness, 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  is  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  Holy 
Father,"  he  continued,  with  meaning.  "Nevertheless,  this 
carnival  of  blood  and  lust  must  cease." 

"It  shall  cease !"  thundered  the  Pontiff.  "Where  is  this 
Pier  Lanti?  We  would  hear  from  him  circumstantially. 
What  are  these  outrages  that  are  laid  at  the  door  of  my 
son?     I  would  be  assured  they  are  not  mere  rumors." 

"From  Padua  to  Urbino,  from  Rimini  to  Naples,  the  air 
is  full  of  it.  As  for  Pier  Lanti,  shall  he  stand  in  line,  Holi- 
ness, when  sober  citizens  lay  their  plaints  before  you? 
Wait  till  they  have  adjusted  their  grievances,  rancid  oil 
and  rotten  peaches?" 

The  Farnese  was  an  expert  at  equivocation.  These 
storms  in  a  tea  pot  were  not  a  rarity  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pope  Paul  III.  Even  Alexander  Borgia  had  had  a  Delle  Ro- 
vere  to  contend  with. 

"What,  then,  in  your  unquestioned  wisdom,  would  you 
suggest,  my  lords  Cardinals?" 

"We  would  have  Your  Holiness  put  your  house  in  order 
— before  your  enemies  do  it  for  you." 

"Plain  talk !  Forbid  my  own  flesh  and  blood  to  return  to 
Rome,  to  please  the  Colonna  and  Cornaro?" 

"To  please  yourself,  Holy  Father.  There  is  scandal 
enough  already  in  the  Church  without  lugging  in  more." 

The  Pontiff  gave  a  hopeless  shrug.  Perhaps  he  knew, 
better  then  they,  whom  he  was  dealing  with.  Pier  Luigi 
had  answered  his  paternal  exhortations  by  the  outrages  in 
Perugia.  Perhaps  he  did  not  care  to  admit  defeat  before 
those  who  would  only  judge  him  by  his  strength.  Once 
more  he  resorted  to  defiance. 

"I  am  still  master  in  my  own  house,"  he  said,  overtopping 
them  by  a  head. 
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"A  most  saintly,  a  most  lenient  master,  Holy  Father. 
The  chastening  hand  has  been  too  palpably  withheld." 

"It  has,  of  late,  become  a  custom  to  put  every  trifling 
malefaction  at  the  door  of  the  Church.  Pier  Luigi  was 
ever  an  obedient  son." 

"Obedient  to  his  lusts,  Holiness!     Be  warned  in  time!" 

The  Pontiff  raised  his  hand  in  token  of  dismissal.  "I 
will  do  what  I  may,"  he  said  meekly.  "Leave  me  now,  my 
lords  Cardinals — and  forget  not  our  mutual  enemy — the 
Colonna!" 

They  took  their  departure.  For  a  time  the  Pontiff  re- 
mained alone.  He  was  unnerved,  unstrung.  All  too  well 
aware  of  the  truth  of  the  accusations  hurled  against  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  he,  like  his  predecessor,  Alexander  Borgia, 
found  himself  powerless  to  regain  the  lost  paternal  author- 
ity. 

A  strange  sensation  suddenly  came  over  the  Farnese. 
Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  he  bethought  him- 
self of  his  sister,  Giulia  la  Bella,  who  slumbered  long  in  her 
grave.  He  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  look 
upon  her,  as  she  had  appeared  in  her  girlhood  beauty.  He 
seemed  to  seek  refuge  from  the  living  with  the  dead. 

Summoning  Juan  Caldara,  a  Spaniard  in  attendance,  he 
requested  him,  in  a  quavering  voice,  to  accompany  him  to 
the  Borgia  Tower.  Juan  Caldara  did  not  at  first  trust  his 
ears;  but  when  the  Pontiff  repeated  his  request  he  took  a 
torch  and  preceded  the  Pope. 

Adjoining  the  Appartamento  Borgia  was  a  suite  of  six 
rooms  situated  in  a  two  story  building  in  the  group  of  the 
Vatican  palaces.  Before  the  door  Caldara  stopped  once 
more,  turned,  and  gazed  inquiringly  at  the  Pontiff,  wonder- 
ing if  he  had  correctly  understood  his  commands.  Paul 
nodded  wearily,  and  the  page  inserted  a  key  in  the  lock, 
which  yielded  with  a  groan. 

The  first  room  they  entered  had  been  decorated  by  or- 
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ders  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII,  but  many  years  had  passed 
since  Alessandro  Farnese  had  taken  a  peep  behind  the 
curtains.  He  drew  aside  the  dusty  hangings  at  the  farther 
end  and  held  his  breath  as  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  be- 
wildering wealth  of  cupids  and  nymphs,  satyrs  and  saints, 
of  sacred  mysteries  of  old  Egypt  and  old  Rome,  of  masterly 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  which  the  great  Pinturicchio 
and  his  pupils  had  depicted  on  the  wall.  On  the  vaulted 
ceiling  there  was  a  large  and  beautiful  fresco  of  the  Resur- 
rection. In  the  Pope  who  knelt  before  the  shining  Christ, 
Paul  recognized  his  kinsman,  Alexander  Borgia. 

The  Pontiff,  as  one  wrapped  in  dreams,  proceeded  to 
the  next  room. 

Here  Pinturicchio  had  painted  his  masterpiece;  a  mis- 
shapen little  man  he,  with  great  paunch,  and  sensual,  black 
eyes,  and  long,  black  hair,  trailing  greasily  over  the  collar 
of  his  gown.  The  conversation  held  at  the  time  between 
the  painter  and  the  Borgia  had,  by  some  means,  leaked  out, 
when  Alexander  VI  brought  Giulia  Farnese  to  Pinturicchio 
to  have  him  paint  her.  The  Pope  shouted  in  his  ear,  for 
the  painter  was  stone  deaf,  and  his  greedy  little  eyes  flick- 
ered over  and  devoured  the  favorite. 

"The  temptation  of  St.  Anthony  in  the  desert/'  he  rasped, 
pointing  to  a  half-finished  fresco.  "She  will  make  a  pretty 
devil." 

Giulia  had  shaken  her  head  in  violent  disapproval,  and 
Alexander  had  laughed. 

"Then  thou  shalt  be  a  Madonna,"  the  cynical  little  artist 
had  remarked,  for  saints  and  sinners  came  with  equal  facil- 
ity from  his  brush. 

And,  as  a  Madonna,  in  raspberry  tinted  robe  and  blue 
mantle,  with  her  friend  Peretta's  boy  in  her  arm,  Giulia 
Farnese  still  smiles  demurely  down  upon  the  visitor  to  the 
third  Borgia  room.  Years  afterwards  Giuliano  delle  Ro- 
vere,  then  Pope  Julius  II,  one  day  thrust  his  head  into  that 
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superb  suite  of  chambers  and,  with  a  frightful  curse,  or- 
dered the  door  sealed  up,  leaving  the  august  lovers  to  the 
society  of  the  spiders  and  the  bats,  till  under  a  subsequent 
pontificate  the  seal  was  removed. 

For  a  long  time  Paul  lingered  before  the  picture  of  his  sis- 
ter, whose  shame  had  been  the  instrument  of  his  greatness. 
Was  her  sin  about  to  be  visited  upon  him  now?  Was  he, 
so  near  the  brink  of  the  grave,  to  be  called  to  account  for 
that  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation?  Everywhere  he  saw 
enemies  rising  up  against  him.  But  the  most  virulent  of 
them  all  were  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

At  last  he  signalled  to  the  attendant,  who  waited  in  a 
respectful  attitude  on  the  threshold,  and  returned  to  the 
Papagallo  chamber  wrapt  in  deep  thought.  Arrived  there, 
the  Pontiff  struck  a  bell  which  depended  from  the  raised 
arm  of  an  antique  bronze  of  a  Ganymede,  lately  restored  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  from  the  dusk  of  the  gallery  serv- 
ants came  running  with  tapers. 

It  was  quite  dark  now  in  the  Loggia  of  Raffaelle,  though 
yellow  lights  twinkled  all  over  the  vast  panorama  of  the 
city  and  a  moon,  like  polished  bronze,  was  rising  above 
the  Hills  of  Albano. 

Seating  himself  in  a  high-backed  chair  of  carved  walnut 
before  a  table  covered  with  a  crimson  cloth  embroidered 
in  gold  thread ,  with  the  six  fleurs-de-lys,  the  coat-of~arms 
of  the  Farnese,  the  Pontiff  seemed  to  revolve  in  his  mind 
his  conversation  with  the  cardinals,  trying  to  arrive  at  some 
decision.  And,  while  he  weighed  matters  for  and  against, 
the  glowing  frescoes  of  the  Urbinian  turned  lifeless  and 
grey,  and  the  pillars  of  the  loggia  threw  stunted  shadows 
upon  the  marble  floor. 

But  now,  as  the  silent  attendants  did  their  silent  work, 
a  soft  glow  spread  and  spread  in  three  huge  candelabra 
of  beaten  gold.  One  faint  moonbeam  which  had  been  hover- 
ing on  the  far  balustrade,  became  a  splash  of  yellow  as 
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it  leaped  on  to  the  marble  floor,  and  the  wine  in  the  goblet 
which  a  page  had  set  before  him  changed  from  deep  red 
to  purple.  Above  the  head  of  the  Pope  the  marvellous  paint- 
ings on  the  vaulted  ceiling  became  visible  for  the  first  time. 
He  sat  beneath  a  canopy  of  color  that  the  level  rays  of  the 
sunset  had  failed  to  reveal.  Immediately  above  him  were 
the  two  vaults  in  which  were  pictured  the  separation  of 
Light  and  Darkness  and  the  creation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

Through  the  curtains  at  the  far  end  of  the  gallery  dashed, 
unannounced,  Messer  Durante  Duranti,  the  Prefect  of  the 
Camera,  bald,  ferret-faced,  furious,  red-nosed,  watery-eyed. 
A  few  feet  from  the  chair  of  the  Pontiff  he  dropped  on  one 
knee,  then  rose,  bowed  very  low,  and  held  out  a  letter. 

"From  His  Highness,  Messer  Pier  Luigi,  Duke  of  Parma, 
Holy  Father,"  he  said,  trying  very  hard  to  keep  his  temper. 
"He  has  been  pleased  to  disclose  his  whereabouts.  He  will 
be  in  Rome  shortly,  and  sends  this  by  special  courier." 

The  Pope,  notwithstanding  his  age,  leaped  to  his  feet  as 
if  a  tarantula  had  bitten  him. 

"What?"  he  thundered.  "In  the  face  of  our  commands 
to  remain  away  from  Rome,  in  return  for  which  we  but 
lately  bestowed  upon  him  the  duchy  of  Fiorano?" 

"Such  seems  to  be  his  Highness'  intention,  Holiness." 
snapped  the  Prefect  of  the  Camera,  sneezing  furiously. 

"A  messenger  must  be  despatched— at  once,  to  remind 
him  of  his  promise,"  the  Pontiff  dropped  limply  into  his 
chair. 

Messer  Durante  Duranti  pinched  his  own  face  to  see  if 
he  was  awake.  "His  Highness  has  a  way  of  disappearing 
which  will  make  any  effort  of  that  sort  highly  problemat- 
ical." 

The  Pontiff's  large  features  betrayed  acute  agitation ;  his 
eyes  wandered,  his  hands  fumbled  nervously  in  his  ample 
sleeves.  He  sank  back  in  his  chair.  To  the  Prefect  of  the 
Camera  it  seemed  that  the  masterfulness  of  his  nature  sur- 
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vived  only  in  occasional  flickers.  He  seemed  to  sink  into 
a  sort  of  stupor.  His  hands  lay  inert  in  his  lap  and  his 
head  drooped. 

Suddenly  a  thought  seemed  to  pierce  the  Pontiff's  brain. 
"Summon  the  Prefect  of  Rome." 

"The  Prefect  of  Rome,  Holiness?"  Messer  Durante 
Duranti,  wrinkling  his  brows  prodigiously,  repeated,  as  if 
he  had  not  heard  aright. 

The  Pontiff  raised  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  washing 
them  in  mid-air.  "Let  him  shoulder  the  blame.  I  have 
done  what  I  could!" 

The  Prefect  of  the  Camera  turned  and  dashed  through 
the  curtains  with  a  malignant  fervor  that  argued  well  for 
his  good  will.    Once  again  the  Pontiff  found  himself  alone. 

On  the  opposite  wall  there  was  a  painting:  the  martyr- 
dom of  San  Sebastian.  The  Pontiff  regarded  it  absently. 
Many  times  had  he  stood  before  it,  liking  himself  unto  the 
Saint  whose  body  was  pierced  by  many  arrows.  Thus,  the 
Farnese  thought,  Life  was  serving  him;  and  he  took  pity 
on  himself. 

Fie  wondered  why  he  could  not  avert  his  gaze.  Ever 
and  anon  his  eyes  returned  to  the  martyr.  And  now  it 
seemed  to  him  it  was  the  eyes  of  San  Sebastian  that  drew 
his  own  so  strangely.  The  Pontiff  rose  slowly  from  his 
seat  and,  resting  his  hands  on  the  table,  looked  straight 
at  the  Saint,  and  the  Saint  returned  his  regard. 

Was  a  miracle  being  performed  in  this  very  room?  The 
Pontiff  stared,  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  The  eyes 
of  the  Saint  moved.  Now  they  seemed  to  regard  him  with 
an  expression  too  fiendish  for  words.  The  Pontiff's  hands 
beat  the  air.     A  choked  cry  came  from  his  lips. 

Then,  suddenly  raising  his  arms  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow 
from  some  invisible  source,  he  reeled  back,  missed  the 
chair  and  fell  heavily  to  the  floor.  And  thus,  unconscious, 
the  frightened  attendants  found  him. 


CHAPTER  IX 


WANDERINGS 


URING  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, Guido  wandered  in  a 
restless  and  uncertain  mood 
about  the  Eternal  City,  like  a 
shade  among  the  shades,  bury- 
ing his  hopes  and  his  hatreds 
in  his  own  heart,  trying  to  con- 
sole himself  for  the  loss  of  the 
living  by  passing  his  life  with 
the  dead. 

Almost  daily  he  found  himself  on  the  Bridge  of  Sant' 
Angelo,  watching  the  stream  of  people  coming  and  going, 
gazing  across  at  the  abode  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  yet  not 
daring  again  to  set  foot  within  the  Vatican ;  for  this  prom- 
ise Cellini  had  exacted,  fearful  the  untoward  might  happen 
should  the  Pontiff  and  the  Lord  of  Fiorano  meet  face  to 
face. 

He  must  be  moving.  He  wished  to  be  abroad  with  his 
own  thoughts.  He  wished  above  all  things  to  be  a  man 
among  men,  to  shed  the  disguise  which  marked  him  one  of 
the  myrmidons  of  the  Church.  A  turbulent  and  noisy 
people  loitered  in  the  ill-paved  streets,  differing  little  from 
their  ancestors  of  feudal  days.  Far  and  wide  he  strayed, 
losing  himself  completely  by  the  time  night  came  on.  With 
fierce  longing  he  gazed  into  the  dim  dusk  of  sanctuaries 
and  wayside  shrines  where  kneeling  worshippers  com- 
muned with  their  Maker,  not  daring  to  enter.     At  every 
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turn  he  feared  to  meet  the  monk  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  expulsion  from  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  of  the 
Aventine. 

The  life  as  it  revealed  itself  to  the  pseudo-pilgrim,  opened 
to  him  a  sphere  of  amazing  novelty  and  interest.  As  if  by 
enchantment  he  found  himself  placed  on  the  greatest  stage 
of  the  political  world  in  that  memorable  year,  1543.  He 
found  himself  plunged  into  the  inner  secrets  of  that  mighty 
struggle  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  growing 
Protestantism;  between  the  Pope  and  the  rebellious  mon- 
archs  of  the  North. 

Often  he  would  sit  among  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum, 
picturing  it  in  his  mind  as  it  stood  in  its  completeness,  ris- 
ing tier  above  tier  in  the  blithe  Italian  air,  its  balconies 
draped  with  eastern  silks,  its  purple  awnings  tempering 
the  light  of  the  sun.  In  those  ancient  precincts,  crumbled 
beneath  the  hand  of  time  and  man,  where,  during  their  in- 
terminable feuds,  the  Frangipani  and  Annibaldi  were  wont 
to  entrench  themselves  and  which  an  earthquake  had  finally 
failed  to  destroy,  he  beheld  once  more,  with  the  eyes  of 
the  mind,  Nero's  escort  emerging  from  the  underground 
passage,  the  white-robed  majesty  of  the  chief  Vestal,  the 
procession  of  net-fighters  and  gladiators,  the  wild  beasts 
bounding  from  the  vomitories  through  the  Gates  of  Death. 

Or,  at  sunset,  he  would  climb  the  Capitoline  Hill  and, 
filled  with  passionate  melancholy,  watch  the  solemn  death 
of  day  over  the  Roman  Campagna. 

When  he  crossed  the  Circus  Maximus,  which  was  now 
nothing  but  unkempt  meadow  land  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, he  imagined  he  heard  the  furious  tramp  of  the  horses, 
the  cracking  of  the  whips,  the  acclaim  of  the  multitude, 
the  impact  of  chariots  crashing  together  as  they  tried  to 
round  the  turning  point  abreast. 

With  a  sort  of  vague  wonder  his  gaze  would  rest  upon 
the  Pyramid  of  Cestius,  to  whom  this  magnificent  tomb 
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had  been  decreed  in  recognition  of  his  talent  in  arranging 
banquets  excelling  those  of  a  Lucullus  or  Vitellius. 

Through  the  majestic  Arch  of  Constantine  he  would 
wend  his  way  to  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  which  resembled 
the  ruins  of  some  later  Babylon,  with  their  crumbled  arches, 
their  roofless  arcades,  their  lofty  domes  that  seemed  to 
shut  in  the  sky. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  services,  when  the  monks 
had  retired,  he  would  steal  into  the  incense-saturated  dusk 
of  Santa  Maria  Rotunda,  the  old  Pantheon  of  Agrippa. 
There  he  would  admire  the  cupola,  which  is  unique  of  its 
kind  in  the  whole  world,  admitting  the  light  by  a  single 
opening  in  the  centre  into  the  windowless  interior,  watch 
the  play  of  the  sunbeams  on  the  geometrical  designs  of  the 
pavement,  illuminating  in  turn  the  porphyry  roses  and  the 
jasper  prisms. 

Sometimes,  too,  he  would  wander  out  on  the  Roman 
Campagna,  make  his  way  along  the  half-obliterated  road 
between  hedges  and  tombs,  surrounded  by  memories  of  the 
Rome  that  was.  Or  he  would  sit  on  the  fragment  of  a 
crumbled  portico  and  listen  to  the  cry  of  the  Libeccio,  the 
soft,  sad  wind,  as  it  wandered  searchingly  through  the 
ruins.  At  the  horizon  the  light  danced  and  palpitated  as 
though  it  were  alive.  The  Alban  Hills  and  the  Sabine 
Mountains  were  bathed  in  showers  of  gold  and  the  Aque- 
duct of  Claudius  cast  its  gigantic  shadow  across  the  land- 
scape. A  horse  was  grazing  in  the  midst  of  the  solitude, 
the  only  live  object  beside  himself,  on  the  colorless  plain. 
And  the  wind  blew  ceaselessly  and  Guido  felt  the  mighty 
breath  of  ancient  Rome  caressing  his  cheeks.  Thus  the 
Appian  Way  would  absorb  him  for  hours.  Sometimes  he 
would  go  by  the  Via  Salaria  to  old  Fidenae,  which  had  at 
one  time  towered  upon  its  precipitous  rock,  like  a  light- 
house above  a  sea  of  green,  red,  and  purple,  the  rival  of  the 
Eternal  City  at  the  dawn  of  her  history;  or  he  would  drift 
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towards  the  Sacred  Isle,  the  majestic  delta  of  the  Tiber, 
which  lies  between  the  living  and  the  dead  arm  of  the  river, 
near  Ostia,  the  port  of  Empire,  the  cradle  of  Christianity. 

When  night  wrapped  the  Eternal  City  with  her  phantom 
veils,  he  would  wend  his  way  through  the  winding  lanes 
of  the  Velabrum  quarter,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  ill- 
favored  in  imperial  Rome — where  bravi  and  bully-rooks 
held  forth  and  whither  few  ventured  after  dark.  It 
stretched  of  old  from  the  Boarium,  the  ancient  cattle  mar- 
ket, to  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  the  densely  populated  street  of 
evil  fame  which  connected  the  Forum  with  the  Tiber,  and 
which  afterwards  became  the  Via  San  Teodoro.  Behind 
the  basilica  of  San  Giorgio  and  the  Arch  of  the  Money- 
changers, built  in  honor  of  Septimius  Severus  by  the 
traders  in  the  market,  gaped  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  the  great  sewer,  which,  according  to  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  bears  witness  to  the  power  of  Rome  quite 
as  eloquently  as  her  majestic  aqueducts  and  her  imperish- 
able roads.  The  Cloaca  received  the  sacred  waters  of 
Juturnus,  consecrated  to  the  Dioscuri,  and  through  it 
floated  at  one  time  the  blood-stained,  gilded  or  rotting 
wrecks  of  imperial  history,  the  bodies  of  emperors,  con- 
fessors of  the  faith,  slaves,  and  thieves.  At  its  mouth  near 
the  Tiber,  all  the  riff-raff  that  had  neither  board  nor  lodg- 
ing was  wont  to  congregate,  beggars,  smugglers,  porters, 
thugs. 

Above  the  congested  mass  of  houses  and  roofs  rose  the 
Campanile  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin.  Not  far  off  the 
Aventine  showed  the  green  of  its  cypresses  and  spreading 
pines.  Here,  too,  was  the  cave  of  Cacus,  which  provided 
one  of  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules;  and  here,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  brigands  teemed  even  beneath  the  venerable 
walls  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Sabina.  Near  the  Ponte  Rotto 
stood  the  round  temple  of  the  Sun,  now  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  of  Egypt,  and  also  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  For- 
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tuna  Virilis,  which  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  memory  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  freedman  who  be- 
came king.  Here  one  could  go  far  back  into  the  past,  long 
before  the  time  of  Republican  Rome,  almost  to  the  days 
of  Romulus,  whom  the  people  in  their  ignorance  honored 
as  the  first  Pope. 

The  quarter  had  not  materially  changed  since  the  olden 
days.  Narrow,  crooked  lanes,  composed  chiefly  of  shops 
and  unsavory  dens,  wriggled  between  high  tenements, 
towering  like  so  many  Babels.  Everything  had  a  strange 
and  sullen  aspect.  Weird  shadows  furtively  stalked  the 
gloom.  All  the  maladies  and  forgotten  leprosies  of  the 
orient  seemed  to  cling  to  the  discolored  walls.  Wretched 
women  cowered  on  the  steps  of  houses,  miserable,  cosmo- 
politan strumpets,  flames  for  a  single  night  to  men  of  all 
colors  and  races,  with  no  other  ambition  than  to  earn  a 
few  coins,  slinking  near  a  stone  or  in  the  shadow  of  a  wharf. 
These  alleys  flowed  into  the  little  piazza  fronting  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  v/hich  teemed  with  a  life 
peculiarly  its  own.  Here,  sea-turbot,  mullet,  and  sword- 
fish  were  spread  upon  long  tables  to  be  vociferated  over  by 
ardent  fishwives  and  disgruntled  buyers  who,  in  turn,  were 
being  sniffed  at  by  mangy  dogs. 

The  Roman  world,  to  its  lowest  depths,  was  full  of  Pier 
Luigi  and  his  iniquities.  His  name  was  on  everybody's 
lips,  yet  only  with  bated  breath  did  they  refer  to  his  deeds 
of  darkness.  Guido's  guarded  inquiries  concerning  the 
author  of  his  misfortunes  met  either  with  blank  denial  on 
the  part  of  those  he  accosted  or  elicited  equally  guarded 
responses  from  others  who  pretended  to  be  inspired  regard- 
ing Pier  Luigi's  movements. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  was  wont  to  disappear  periodically, 
as  if  the  very  earth  had  swallowed  him.  And  invariably, 
in  the  wake  of  these  evanescences,  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised 
throughout  the  Patrimony  over  some  peculiarly  atrocious 
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outrage  that  had  been  committed  during  the  dark  of  night, 
and  regarding  the  author  of  which  no  one  harbored  any 
illusions.  At  one  time  he  was  actually  reported  having 
been  seen,  at  the  same  time,  in  Asti,  Forli  and  Monforte, 
the  latter  town  and  its  castle  the  headquarters  of  the 
Satanists  in  Italy.  The  mystery  with  which  he  surrounded 
himself  added  much  to  the  sinister  halo  with  which  the 
ignarum  pecus,  as  the  duke  himself  contemptuously  styled 
the  detested  rabble,  endowed  his  dire  personality. 

More  and  more  drearily  the  burden  of  the  long  days  of 
enforced  inaction  pressed  upon  Guido.  He  was  not  made 
for  heroic  endurance,  and  to  suffer  Damocles'  fate  without 
the  feast  was  a  very  death  in  life  to  him.  But  for  a  spark 
of  hope,  still  glimmering  in  his  heart,  of  being  at  some  day 
reunited  with  his  duchess,  he  would,  perchance,  have  taken 
matters  into  his  own  hands,  whatever  the  consequences  to 
himself. 

Late  at  night,  after  days  spent  in  vain  efforts,  he  would 
return,  weary  and  heavy-hearted,  to  his  lone  tower,  mount 
to  his  eyrie,  where  the  bats  winged  their  crazy  flight  be- 
neath the  raftered  roof  and  the  rats  scurried  between  the 
floors.  For  hours  he  would  sit,  brooding,  wide-eyed,  plan- 
ning, rejecting;  while  outside,  the  roofs  and  spires  of  the 
Eternal  City  formed  gaunt,  shadowy  masses  in  the  moon- 
illumined  dusk  and  the  cylindrical  masonry  of  the  Flavian 
Emperor's  Tomb  rose,  sombre  and  menacing,  out  of  the 
solitudes  of  the  Flaminian  Way. 

From  across  the  river  there  floated  up  to  him  an  inter- 
minable din  of  voices,  blending  into  one  vast  undercurrent 
of  sound,  like  the  roar  of  many  camps.  His  eyes  caught  the 
red  glare  of  fires  from  remote  piazzas,  where  life  only  be- 
gan with  the  death  of  day.  Now  and  then  a  bellowed 
chorus  struck  his  ear,  alternating  with  the  strains  of  some 
holy  chant,  as  a  company  of  pilgrims  with  staffs  and  cockle- 
shells passed  under  the  bright,  twinkling  stars. 
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Withal,  the  fascination  of  the  scene  gripped  him,  was 
not  to  be  denied.  It  went  to  his  head,  like  strong  wine. 
And  through  it  all  a  voice  whispered  insistently:  Forget! 
Bury  the  past!  Live  life  over,  drain  it  of  all  its  joys. 
Then  toss  aside  the  goblet  and  go  down  the  dark  lane  with 
the  rest  of  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

Of  Benvenuto  Cellini  Guido  saw  little  since  that  event- 
ful night  of  their  first  meeting.  The  too  frequent  visits 
of  a  stranger — and  they  would  not  be  slow  to  mark  him 
as  such — would  tend  to  arouse  comment  which  would  cause 
his  host  embarrassment;  all  the  more  so,  since  Kis  Holi- 
ness suspected  Messer  Benvenuto  of  carrying  on  secret 
negotiations  with  the  King  of  France,  who  desired  to  en- 
gage his  services  and,  since  his  imprisonment  in  Castel 
Sant'  Angelo  on  a  false  charge,  there  was  little  love  lost 
between  Cellini  and  the  Pontiff.  Paul  III  knew  all  too 
well  that  Cellini  was  innocent  of  the  charge  which  had  been 
lodged  against  him  by  his  son. 

On  one  occasion  Messer  Benvenuto,  calling  upon  all  the 
saints  and  devils  to  witness  his  martyrdom,  climbed  the 
steep  and  rickety  stairs  to  Guido's  eyrie  and  they  con- 
ferred till  far  into  the  night.  But  the  upshot  of  their  de- 
liberations differed  in  no  wise  from  what  each  had  been 
constrained  to  admit  to  himself  during  the  intervals  of 
their  counsels,  that  the  time  was  not  propitious  for  action. 
The  hour  would  prove  the  man. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  NIGHT 


o 


NE  evening  Guido,  after  brood- 
ing the  better  part  of  the  day 
in  his  lone  eyrie,  found  himself 
in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  stairs  of  the  great  basilica 
in  those  days  were  continually 
crowded  with  devotees  from 
every  land,  but  it  raised  strange 
thoughts  on  the  depravity  of 
the  times  that  the  passage 
leading  to  the  Confessor's  station  was  entered  by  masked 
personages  whose  crimes  were  probably  of  a  magnitude 
which  made  it  appear  desirable  in  their  own  eyes  to  con- 
ceal their  identity,  if  indeed  their  disguise  was  not  prompted 
by  more  sinister  motives. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  dimly 
lighted  area  of  the  great  church  was  filled  with  a  vast  and 
silent  crowd,  absorbed  in  their  devotions;  and  Guido,  gaz- 
ing, dry-eyed,  longingly  inside,  wrapped  himself  more 
closely  in  his  mantle,  lest  two  eyes  from  a  monkish  cowl 
should  penetrate  his  disguise. 

And  such  indeed  seemed  to  be  the  case,  for  he  suddenly 
became  aware  that  he  himself  formed  the  target  of  atten- 
tion to  a  tall,  austere  monk  who,  with  folded  arms,  stood 
just  inside  the  door,  his  hands  hidden  in  the  ample  sleeves 
of  his  cassock,  apparently  wrapt  in  his  devotions.  In  real- 
ity two  shiftless  eyes,  flickering  from  the  black  tunnel  of 
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his  cowl,  stealthily  considered  those  who  entered  and 
Guido  was  not  slow  to  discover  that  he  came  in  for  more 
than  his  share  of  the  monk's  scrutiny. 

His  heart  beating  tempestuously,  his  mood  wrought  up 
to  a  pitch  where  his  fingers  longed  to  close  about  the  lean 
throat  of  the  vulture-like  creature,  he  retreated  precipi- 
tately, as  if  he  had  been  detected  in  a  crime ;  nor  did  he  stop 
till  he  found  himself  beneath  a  smoky  oil  lamp  suspended 
from  a  skeletal  iron  arm  at  the  corner  of  the  Palace  of  Pope 
Innocent  VIII,  where  he  paused  and  looked  up  and  down 
the  deserted  piazza.  A  score  of  these  dim  lamps  made  little 
islands  of  light  in  the  luminous  darkness  of  the  square. 
Their  sheen  glinted  on  the  halberds  of  the  pontifical  guards. 
The  hot,  heavy  mantle  of  the  midsummer  night  enfolded 
Rome.  On  the  left  of  St.  Peter's  a  row  of  small  windows, 
high  above  the  ground  and  faintly  indicated  by  a  dim  rad- 
iance beyond,  floated  spectrally  in  the  air.  They  were  the 
windows  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  His  lips  tightly  set,  Guido 
walked  thoughtfully  away. 

His  heart  was  heavy.  The  ever-present  pain  and  longing 
which  caused  him  to  seek  his  loved  one  in  every  form 
reminiscent  of  her  own,  which  painted  her  features  on  the 
sable  curtain  of  night,  the  brazen  glare  of  noon,  began  to 
exact  their  inevitable  toll,  and  Guido  realized  he  had  ceased 
to  be  master  of  himself. 

There  was  a  great  love  in  his  heart  for  Beatrice.  It  had 
grown  and  fed  upon  the  stoutest  fibres  of  his  being.  Her 
very  name  had  taken  root  about  him  even  as  a  red  rose 
clambers  about  a  grave.  How  he  longed  once  again  to 
look  into  those  deep,  wistful  eyes,  upon  that  face,  whose 
petulant  splendour  haunted  him  night  and  day.  His  love 
was  no  enigma  to  him,  no  subtle  riddle  begotten  of  a  poet's 
brain,  for  to  Guido  this  love  was  real  as  life  itself.  Even 
as  he  loved  the  woods  with  their  mysterious  shadows,  the 
hoarse  splendour  of  the  sea,  the  flowers,  because  they  were 
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fair  to  look  upon,  so  he  loved  this  woman  whose  face  was 
beauty  and  whose  lips  were  life. 

If  success  lends  force  and  increases  the  physical  and 
moral  energies,  there  is  a  sure  and  fearful  reaction  in  de- 
feat. Never  had  his  spirits  been  more  depressed  than  at 
this  moment,  as,  without  definite  aim  or  purpose,  he  pur- 
sued his  way  towards  the  heart  of  Rome.  With  feverish 
impatience  he  had  hurled  himself  into  the  very  vortex  of 
the  maelstrom  in  the  frantic  effort  to  unravel  the  web  of 
mystery.     Fate  continued  to  mock  his  efforts  to  scorn. 

Before  him  stretched  a  gorge  of  narrow,  high-flung  tene- 
ments, looped  between  with  festoons  of  rage,  puzzling  the 
eye  as  to  their  color,  the  nostrils  as~~te>  their  scents. 
Strange  sights  opened  out  on  every  side.  A  barber,  shav- 
ing his  patron  in  the  open  street  by  the  sole  light  of  the 
moon,  missed  his  stroke  at  the  sight  of  the  saturnine 
stranger,  adding  a  trickle  of  red  to  the  filth  that  overlay 
the  thoroughfare  and  earning,  besides  his  customary  charge, 
the  voluble  maledictions  of  his  victim. 

In  this  sink  of  Rome  all  sorts  of  commodities  were  to  be 
obtained  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Here  were  to 
be  found  and  engaged  a  rich  selection  of  tagliacantoni,  as 
the  hired  bravi  were  called  who  kill  on  a  sliding  scale  of 
remission,  with  fancy  terms  for  the  murder  which  allows 
no  time  for  an  act  of  contrition.  Here  the  soldier  of  for- 
tune who  had  gambled  away,  with  his  sword  and  body- 
armour,  the  chances  of  an  engagement  to  cut  throats  hon- 
estly, festered  for  a  midnight  job  and  countersigned  with 
every  vein  he  opened  his  own  compact  with  the  devil. 
Here  the  oligarchy  of  beggars,  who  in  day-time  beleaguered 
the  steps  of  the  churches,  had  its  headquarters ;  and  here,  in 
fine,  flourished  all  the  foul  dens  which  dared  not  solicit 
custom  in  any  other  part  of  the  city. 

A  motley  crowd  of  Turks,  Greeks,  Corsicans,  Sardinians, 
Levantines,  Sicilians,  coming  up  from  Ostia  in  the  night, 
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bought,  sold,  bargained,  or  robbed,  and  the  nondescript 
scum  of  the  quarter  met  them  half-way.  Some  that  came 
up  did  not  go  back. 

Out  of  a  little  degraded  church  in  a  crooked,  shadowy 
lane  came  a  friar  and  vanished  in  the  shadows  of  the  over- 
hanging eaves.  Ordinarily  Guido  would,  perchance,  not 
have  heeded  him,  but  that  he  suddenly  remembered  Cellini's 
account  of  the  Sicilian  priest. 

He  could  not  see  the  friar's  face,  but  there  was  something 
unspeakably  sinister  about  the  slinking,  bat-like  figure. 
Thus,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  he  decided  tp  follow. 

The  lane,  utterly  deserted,  zigzagged  crazily  towards  the 
river.  The  lights  being  out  in  the  houses  on  either  side 
facilitated  pursuit.  Never  for  a  moment  did  Guido  lose 
sight  of  his  quarry,  though  he  was  compelled  to  keep  his 
distance  in  order  not  to  attract  to  himself  the  friar's  atten- 
tion, who  stopped  now  and  then  to  look  back  and  ascertain 
if  some  one  was  following. 

Guido  saw  him  suddenly  dart  out  of  the  lane  and  he 
immediately  accelerated  his  own  gait,  his  curiosity  having 
by  this  time  completely  mastered  him.  But  when  he 
emerged  from  the  lane  at  the  landing  place  he  noted  a  boat 
in  mid-stream  carrying  besides  the  boatman  a  single  pas- 
senger in  the  garb  of  a  monk. 

No  other  boat  being  procurable,  Guido  was  constrained 
to  wait  till  the  boatman  landed  his  passenger  on  the  other 
side  and  returned,  which  occupied  the  better  part  of  half 
an  hour.  Consumed  with  ravenous  impatience,  he  walked 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  landing  place  without  setting 
eyes  on  a  single  human  being,  when  at  last  he  saw  the 
boat  come  floating  back  over  the  water. 

The  old  man  who  wielded  the  oars  seemed  himself  dried 
and  hardened  by  toil  and  exposure  into  some  sort  of  wood, 
though  the  expression  of  gloom  and  discontent  revealed  on 
his  countenance  belonged  too  much  to  the  flesh. 
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Guido  entered  the  barge  without  exchanging  as  much 
as  a  word  with  his  equally  laconic  Charon,  until,  having 
taken  his  seat,  he  designated  the  place  where  he  desired 
the  boatman  to  set  him  ashore.  The  latter  immediately 
splashed  his  oars  and  the  boat  began  to  move  slowly  over 
the  water.  Guido  absently  surveyed  the  shores,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  which  were  drenched  in  silvery  moon- 
light. 

By  degrees  the  banks  broadened  into  the  elbow-like  bend 
of  the  river  below  the  slopes  of  Mount  Aventine  and  the 
ancient  monastery  of  the  Dominicans  hove  into  sight. 
Beyond,  the  river  takes  another  curve,  bathing  the  base 
of  the  Mount  of  Cloisters.  Even  from  this  point  of  vantage 
relics  of  ancient  grandeur,  shattered  walls  and  naked  porti- 
coes, wildernesses  of  broken  arches  and  solitary  columns 
could  be  discovered  amidst  woods  and  wild  vegetation. 

With  ravenous  impatience  Guido  urged  the  boatman  to 
greater  haste,  for  fear  of  losing  the  track  of  his  quarry 
altogether,  without,  however,  eliciting  as  much  as  a  re- 
sponse. 

In  midstream  the  boatman  suddenly  dropped  his  oars 
and  began  to  mutter  an  Ave,  permitting  the  boat  to  drift 
with  the  slow  current  for  the  time.  Guido,  taken  aback 
by  the  boatman's  strange  demeanor,  waited  till  the  latter 
had  spoken  the  Amen,  then,  addressing  him  for  the  first 
time  since  they  had  left  shore,  he  turned  to  his  equally 
taciturn  Charon. 

"Why  do  you  invoke  your  patron  saint  in  midstream, 
old  man?" 

The  boatman  glanced  up  as  if  looking  for  some  sign  of 
sympathy  from  his  belated  patron.  Something  seemed  to 
inform  him  that  it  was  not  idle  curiosity  that  prompted 
the  question. 

"It  was  here  my  ill  luck  began,"  quavered  a  sad  voice. 
"For,  ever  since  the  body  of  my  dead  boy  was  washed 
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against  my  boat,  I  have  been  shunned  by  all  but  strangers, 
whom  San  Teodoro,  my  patron  saint,  occasionally  sends 
to  keep  the  old  boatman  from  dying  of  starvation,"  he  con- 
cluded dismally. 

"Tell  me  how  it  befell,  old  man,  whatever  your  name — " 

The  ferryman  glanced  somewhat  suspiciously  over  his 
shoulder,  probably  a  matter  of  habit,  for  the  times  were 
perilous. 

"Antonio  is  my  name,"  he  replied,  resting  his  oars  and 
looking  up  and  down  stream. 

After  a  pause  he  proceeded,  speaking  in  a  dreary  mono- 
tone: 

"It  was  some  such  night  as  this,  but  there  was  no  moon. 
I  had  taken  my  last  fare  across  and  was  returning  to  my 
little  harbor,  yonder,  where  you  see  the  lumber  stacks  be- 
hind the  wharf,  when  I  felt  something  grazing  the  sides 
of  the  boat.  Another  corpse,  I  said  to  myself,  being  long 
hardened  to  seeing  them  coming  down  the  river  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  for  yonder  is  the  mouth  of  the  great  cistern, 
where  no  honest  man  will  be  seen  after  dark.  At  first  I 
paid  no  heed,  rowing  on,  hoping  to  lose  it.  When  the  thing 
pertinaciously  clung  to  the  sides  of  the  boat,  as  if  it  would 
fain  go  across  with  me,  I  tried  to  beat  it  off.  By  the  dull 
impact  of  the  oar  I  knew  it  was  a  human  body  and  ill  luck 
it  is  if  a  corpse  touches  one's  boat.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
there,  clinging  like  a  weed,  and  would  not  leave.  Some 
enemy  of  mine,  I  said,  who  will  not  let  me  go.  Dropping 
the  oars  I  lighted  my  ship-lantern.  Wish  I  had  died,  then 
and  there.  For,  out  of  the  black  water  the  dead  eyes  of 
Camillo,  my  boy,  stared  into  mine.  He  had  come  home — 
and  I  had  struck  him!" 

Antonio's  voice  broke  and  he  gave  a  stifled  sob. 

"An  accident,  old  man?"  Guido  questioned,  sympathet- 
ically. 

"Camillo  was  well  liked  of  the  great  lords  in  the  city," 
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the  boatman  continued,  in  a  husky  voice.  "They  engaged 
his  services  whenever  there  was  some  intrigue  in  train, 
for  he  knew  how  to  keep  his  tongue  behind  his  teeth  and 
had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  while  in  their  service." 

"Foul  play,  then?" 

Antonio  heaved  a  sigh.  It  seemed  to  do  him  good  to 
relieve  his  overcharged  feelings. 

"The  night  before,"  he  spoke,  "he  had  ferried  his  High- 
ness, the  Duke  of  Parma,  he  that  is  the  son  of  His  Holiness, 
to  the  Trastevere,  and,  as  he  confided  to  me  later,  for  we 
had  no  secrets  from  each  other,  though  we  jealously 
guarded  them  from  strangers,  there  had  been  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Messer  Pier  Luigi  and  a  masked  lady,  who  became 
hysterical  and  threatened  to  throw  herself  in  the  river.  It 
was  all  he  could  do  to  restrain  her  and  during  the  scuffle, 
for  she  fought  desperately  to  release  herself,  the  boat  almost 
capsized." 

The  boatman  stopped  to  draw  breath.  The  recital  of 
his  wrongs  had  proven  a  strain  on  the  old  man. 

"A  few  nights  later,  while  in  midstream,  the  bottom 
dropped  out  of  Camillo's  barge.  He  was  a  good  swimmer 
but  Some  one  dealt  him  a  stunning  blow  on  the  head. 
The  wreck  was  washed  ashore  at  the  island,  yonder,  where 
some  fishermen  discovered  it  the  next  day.  Rowing  with 
one  arm  I  brought  the  body,  all  streaming  with  water, 
ashore.  He  lies  in  unconsecrated  earth,  for  I  was  too  poor 
to  pay  for  prayers  and  masses.  And  ever  since  that  night 
I  have  been  shunned  like  the  plague,  as  I  told  your  lord- 
ship, for  no  one  will  enter  my  boat,  save  an  occasional 
stranger.  Many  a  night  have  I  fallen  asleep,  hungry, 
though  little  satisfies  my  wants.  But  there  is  a  pain  the 
rich  can  never  know,  in  being  too  poor  to  buy  a  prayer 
for  a  dead  child — 

Guido  ground  his  teeth. 

"I  know  the  mercy  of  Rome,  old  man,  none  better,"  he 
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said  grimly.  "Nevertheless,  your  child  shall  not  want  for 
the  intercession  of  the  saints  with  the  Father  in  Heaven." 

Antonio  shook  his  head  mournfully, 

"The  priests  say  not  so — " 

"Did  you  report  the  matter  to  the  Governor  of  Rome 
or  to  His  Holiness?" 

The  boatman  shrugged. 

"What  would  it  avail?  Is  there  justice  in  Rome  for  one 
like  me?"  he  spoke  bitterly.  "Besides — can  they  give  me 
back  my  dead?" 

"Who  was  he  you  ferried  across  just  now,  old  man?" 

"A  friar  nightly  bound  for  the  Aventine.  He  does  not 
shun  me  like  the  rest,  but,  alas,  he  is  poor  and  cannot  pay !" 

A  few  moments  later  the  barge  nosed  into  the  mudbank 
at  the  base  of  the  Aventine. 

Guido  leaped  ashore. 

"I  shall  not  forget  you,  old  man,"  he  said  at  parting, 
"nor  shall  your  boy  want  for  the  intercession  of  the  saints." 

Tossing  him  a  gold  piece,  which  earned  the  undying 
thanks  and  a  blessing  from  the  old  man,  he  passed  on. 

Before  mounting  the  hill  Guido  felt  tempted  to  turn  back, 
struck  with  the  futility  of  his  undertaking.  He  regretted 
having  given  way  to  the  moment's  impulse  which  could 
only  be  fraught  with  regret  and  disappointment.  In  all 
likelihood  it  was  not  the  Sicilian  priest  at  all,  whom  he  had 
tracked  to  the  river  and  across.  There  were  untold  num- 
bers of  friars  in  Rome;  of  this  particular  one  he  had  not 
even  glimpsed  the  face. 

The  ferryman  meanwhile  had  dipped  his  oars,  started 
towards  the  other  side.  Guido  wondered  vaguely  what  he 
should  do  if  upon  his  return  from  the  Mount  the  old  man 
should  have  retired  for  the  night.  At  that  moment  he  re- 
membered the  casual  remark  of  the  boatman  when  he  re- 
fered  to  the  monk  as  one  going  nightly  to  the  Aventine. 
This  started  him  off  on  a  new  line  of  thought.     If  the  monk 
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was  a  member  of  any  one  of  the  numerous  brotherhoods 
which  had  established  themselves  on  the  Mount  of  Cloisters, 
what  was  he  doing  in  that  rookery  where  no  honest  man 
would  be  seen  after  dark? 

Revolving  these  matters  in  his  mind  Guido  slowly 
mounted  the  hill  and  was  about  to  follow  the  path  leading 
to  the  fields  of  ruins  when  he  saw  a  shadow  moving  through 
the  trees  about  fifty  yards  ahead.  Accelerating  his  pace 
over  the  soft,  moss-covered  ground  in  which  his  feet  sank 
as  in  a  carpet,  he  perceptibly  decreased  the  distance  be- 
tween them  and  noted  with  a  start  that  it  was  the  monk 
whose  track  he  had  lost. 

But,  instead  of  continuing  in  a  straight  line,  the  friar 
turned  off  over  a  wild,  irregular  heath,  diversified  by  deep 
hollows  and  tall  clumps  of  bramble  and  juniper  bushes. 
Guido's  mind  was  made  up.  He  would  follow  the  object 
of  his  pursuit  if  it  led  him  into  the  very  pit. 

With  extreme  caution  he  made  his  way  through  the  dense 
and  gloomy  foliage,  never  losing  sight  of  the  sinister  shape 
before  him.  His  feet  seemed  to  carry  him  onward  of  their 
own  volition.  He  could  not  have  stopped  had  he  wished 
to.  There  was  no  longer  any  road,  no  longer  even  a  path. 
Once  or  twice  he  startled  a  sleeping  goat  among  the  ruins, 
or  an  owl  shot  with  a  wild  hoot  over  his  head.  With  these 
exceptions  he  encountered  no  living  object  to  break  the 
hush  of  the  sepulchral  desolation.  Across  the  night  an 
eerie  sound  grew  out  of  the  void,  came  floating  to  his  ears. 
Faint,  illusive,  as  if  coming  from  very  far  away,  it  was  now 
like  the  silvery  tinkling  of  the  sistrum,  now  like  the  whis- 
per of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  scarcely  a  thing  apart 
from  the  silence  that  engulfed  him.  It  was  as  a  voice  from 
nowhere,  warning  his  straining  senses  of  unknown  and 
sinister  things  to  come. 

The  moon,  having  cleared  herself  of  the  trees,  flooded 
his  surroundings  with  her   cold   and   pure   radiance   and 
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Guido  pulled  up  with  a  swift  start  as  he  realized  that  the 
monk  he  had  followed  had  vanished,  as  if  the  very  earth 
had  swallowed  him. 

He  found  himself  before  a  gaunt  ruin  dating  back  to 
remote  antiquity.  Ilex  and  oak  waved  shadowy  branches 
overhead,  dimming  the  light  of  the  moon.  A  faint  glow 
pierced  to  the  outside  through  narrow  slits  in  the  stone, 
and  Guido,  lured  by  the  strange  phenomenon,  approached 
the  entrance  and  peered  cautiously  inside.  The  illumina- 
tion proceeded  from  the  faintly  flickering  light  of  two 
tapers  upon  an  altar,  while  heavy  waves  of  incense  steamed 
upward  from  a  copper  brazier.  The  interior  resembled 
rather  a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  cult  of  evil  spirits  than  a 
chapel,  if  indeed  such  it  was,  of  the  living  God. 

Rooted  to  the  spot,  Guido  felt  an  icy  shudder  creep  over 
his  body  such  as  we  experience  when  an  awful  dream  op- 
presses our  sleep,  paralyzing  our  limbs  and  stifling  our 
cries. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  altar,  as  his  gaze  accustomed  it- 
self to  his  surroundings,  he  saw  the  Confessor's  shrine, 
draped  all  in  black.  In  glaring  contrast  therewith  the  Con- 
fessor himself,  dimly  visible  through  the  wicket,  was 
garbed  in  flaming  red.  The  effect  was  terrifying  in  the 
extreme.  And  now  Guido  saw  a  figure  kneeling  before 
the  shrine.  A  second  look  informed  him  it  was  that  of  a 
woman.  Startled  by  the  discovery  he  crept  cautiously 
forward,  then  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 

A  low,  droning  chant,  infinitely  sombre,  infinitely  remote, 
welling  up,  it  seemed,  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  struck 
his  ear.  Was  he  awake?  Was  it  all  a  dream?  He  looked 
around  the  chapel.  Proceeded  the  chant  from  a  choir  in- 
visible or  spectral? 

And  yonder  scarlet  monk  whose  head  was  inclined 
towards  the  kneeling  confessionist — was  he  real?  And  the 
woman  in  her  sable  garments,  alone  here  in  the  night  in 
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this  haunted  wood,  on  her  knees  in  an  attitude  of  con- 
trition— what  was  the  meaning  of  it  all?  Drawn  onward 
by  an  irresistible  force,  Guido,  muting  his  steps,  advanced 
towards  the  altar. 

At  that  moment  the  red  monk  in  the  confessional  raised 
his  head.  Guido  only  registered  a  fleeting  impression  of 
a  pale  face  from  which  two  eyes  met  his  own  with  an  ex- 
pression too  malevolent  for  words.  The  next  moment  the 
candles  on  the  altar  were  extinguished.  A  fearful  shriek, 
the  shriek  of  a  woman's  voice,  rang  through  the  chapel. 
Monk  and  confessionist  were  blotted  out  in  the  gloom. 

With  a  shudder  that  caused  his  very  bones  to  grind  to- 
gether in  agony,  Guido  turned  and  fled.  How  he  found 
his  way  back,  he  never  knew.  Near  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
overcome  with  terror  and  fatigue,  he  sank  down  upon  the 
moss-covered  earth,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
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N  her  sumptuous  chamber  in 
Castel  Sant'  Angelo,  Angela 
Savelli  was  wholly  absorbed  in 
her  love,  which  wrapt  her  round 
like  an  aureole  of  flame.  Obed- 
ient to  the  least  of  Pier  Luigi's 
wishes,  she  was  contented, 
waiting  against  the  day  when 
he  should  accord  to  her  the 
position  to  which  her  beauty, 
her  rank,  her  surrender,  entitled  her.  And  now  he  had 
gone  from  her  again.  Disorders  in  Perugia,  in  the  newly 
acquired  territories  of  the  Church,  he  had  alleged  as  the 
cause  of  his  sudden  departure,  as  he  had  taken  leave  of 
her;  promising  to  return  at  the  earliest;  reassuring  her  of 
his  love. 

How  the  days  dragged! 

In  Castel  Gandolfo  she  had  been  wont  to  roam  the 
neighborhood,  row  upon  the  lake,  sit  and  dream  beneath 
the  giant  oaks,  looking  out  upon  the  undulating  expanse 
of  the  Roman  Campagna,  wondering  what  the  future  would 
hold,  waiting  for  her  knight  to  come.  Now  her  destiny 
wa3  fulfilled.  He  who  was  to  command  her  soul  had 
stepped  like  Phoebus  from  the  fiery  cloud,  had  taken  her 
upon  his  chariot,  carried  her  towards  the  sun.  Blinded 
with  ecstasy  she  had  surrendered  herself  to  Heaven  and 
had  waked  in  a  Tomb. 
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Outside,  the  sun  shone  brightly.  From  Monte  Mario 
to  the  Porta  del  Popolo  the  earth  was  covered  with  a 
smaragdine  carpet.  Rome  spread  from  East  to  West,  from 
North  to  South,  tumultuous  with  noise,  with  merry-mak- 
ing. All  over  the  Seven  Hills  the  rejoicings  were  endless, 
for  a  treaty  had  been  signed  between  the  Holy  Father  and 
the  Emperor  Charles  V,  confirming  the  former  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  territories  acquired  and  forming  a  protec- 
tion against  the  ever  rapacious  French,  who  in  their  wanton 
vandalism  had  burnt  the  Eternal  City  fifteen  years  before. 

In  the  Campo  di  Fiore  there  were  races  for  Jews,  races 
for  young  men,  races  for  old  men.  On  Monte  Testaccio 
there  were  races  for  horses,  jennets,  Barbary  mares;  in  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter's  there  were  races  for  bulls.  In  the 
Piazza  Navona  masquerades  were  the  order  of  the  day; 
cock-fights  and  pig-fights,  reminiscent  of  the  Suovetaurilia 
of  the  pagan  metropolis.  Crowds  in  variegated  costumes 
enlivened  the  streets  and  produced  the  effect  of  a  city 
gone  suddenly  mad,  whose  inhabitants  had  left  their  palaces 
and  homes  for  the  freedom  and  license  of  the  piazzas. 
The  innkeepers  and  the  priestesses  of  Venus  reaped  for- 
tunes, as  well  as  the  tradesmen  and  the  money-changers, 
thanks  to  the  ignorance  of  the  forestieri  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  money.  But  the  richest  windfalls  came  to  the 
Church.  Two  armed  retainers  kept  watch  over  the  poor- 
box  at  each  of  the  five  patriarchal  churches,  which  were 
visited  by  pilgrims  night  and  day. 

Downcast  and  forlorn,  Angela  asked  herself  why  she 
alone  was  barred  from  mingling  with  the  festive  crowds; 
why  she,  just  free  from  the  paternal  restraint,  from  the 
shadow  of  the  convent,  she  who  loved  the  light  and  the 
flowers  and  the  sun,  was  condemned  to  remain  shut  up 
within  the  dreary  walls  of  a  tomb.  Now  and  then  it  came 
over  her  that  she  was  not  living  her  own  life.  It  was  all  so 
different  from  what  she  had   imagined,   from   what   her 
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lover  had  caused  her  so  fondly  to  believe.  She  began  to 
realize  more  and  more  that  glory,  self-aggrandizement,  was 
Pier  Luigi's  one  true  mistress.  Everything  else  came  aft. 
Was  she  but  the  plaything  of  his  leisure  hours,  sharing  this 
drab  distinction,  perchance,  with  others  of  her  sex? 

Her  heart  contracted  with  the  anguish  of  the  thought. 
Perchance,  even  now,  he,  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given 
herself,  revelled  in  the  arms  of  another.  She  remembered 
the  words  he  had  addressed  to  her  when  she  had  tried  to 
get  a  glimpse  into  his  heart,  his  secret  thoughts.  'I 
thought  you  loved  me  for  myself  alone,  and  now  you  are 
worrying  about  my  soul/  Did  not  his  utterance,  consid- 
ered in  the  merciless  light  of  reality,  rather  accuse  than 
absolve  him  of  the  infidelities  which  his  enemies  laid  at 
his  door,  even  though  they  were  the  common  order  of  the 
day? 

As  her  melancholy  had  conjured  up  fear  in  Angela's 
soul,  fear  in  turn  engendered  suspicion.  What  if  this 
vaunted  expedition  to  Perugia  were  but  pretense?  If 
there  were  another  reason  for  his  absence,  the  one  only  rea- 
son a  man  of  Pier  Luigi's  type  acknov/ledged— a  woman? 
The  very  thought  caused  the  blood  in  her  veins  to  run 
cold.  She,  who  had  been  reared  in  almost  cloistral  seclu- 
sion, aloof  from  the  temptations  of  the  world,  could  not, 
despite  her  own  disloyalty,  pardon  the  infidelity  of  another. 

The  sublime  poem  of  the  great  Florentine  had  slipped 
to  the  floor.  She  could  not  read  to-day.  She  could  not 
even  think.  She  was  devoured  by  a  ravening  anxiety. 
Inside  the  castello  everything  was  whispers  and  rumors. 
What  she  wanted  were  facts.  She  wanted  to  know  where 
Pier  Luigi  was,  what  he  was  doing.  She  wanted  to  mingle 
with  the  crowds,  rub  elbows  even  with  the  lowliest  of  her 
own  sex,  of  whose  society  she  had  been  deprived  ever  since 
her  flight  from  the  Convent  of  Santa  Chiara. 

The  solitude,  as  the  hours  wore  on,  grew  to  be  unen- 
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durable.  She  felt  she  could  no  longer  stay  cooped  up  be- 
tween these  walls  that  seemed  impregnated  with  their  own 
melancholy.  It  stiffened  her  resolve.  The  dark  cypresses 
on  the  Pincian,  whose  shadows  fell  like  obelisks  upon  the 
emerald  greensward,  lured  all  too  invitingly.  She  tiptoed 
to  her  door,  to  see  if  the  chamber  was  locked.  It  would 
be  an  omen,  for  her  resolve,  or  against.  It  was  unfastened. 
Softly  she  closed  it,  then,  with  heaving  bosom,  returned  to 
the  window. 

But  now,  the  opportunity  temporarily  to  slip  the  noose 
presenting  itself,  her  fears  returned  anew.  She  had  had 
no  tidings  from  Castel  Gandolfo,  none  from  Adrian  Col- 
onna.  What  if  those  she  had  so  cruelly  hurt  and  betrayed 
were  in  Rome  at  this  very  hour !  The  mere  thought  caused 
her  heart  to  beat  up  into  her  throat,  and  for  a  moment  her 
courage  almost  forsook  her. 

But  the  sunlight,  glinting  on  the  time-old  oaks,  the 
spreading  pines,  and  the  giant  box-trees,  imbuing  them 
with  metallic  lustre,  was  all  too  alluring.  The  perfume 
from  adjacent  gardens  rose  in  intoxicating  waves  up  to 
her  window,  spread  and  expanded  in  the  warm  air  which 
danced  in  perpetual  vibrations  of  silver  and  blue.  The  sun- 
light and  the  perfumes  and  the  colors  seemed  to  intermin- 
gle, and  the  sounds  of  merriment,  the  delirium  of  existence 
in  the  world,  roused  a  passionate  desire  in  her  to  partici- 
pate in  the  larger  life.  Yonder,  even  behind  those  ghostly 
cypresses  that  sentinelled  it  like  silent  wardens  of  the 
past,  rose  the  palace  of  her  lover,  the  abode  where  he 
dreamed  those  daring  dreams  that  removed  liim  like  a 
star  from  the  sphere  of  her  understanding ;  the  palace  whose 
gates  were  sealed  against  her,  which,  like  the  Land  of 
Promise,  she  might  see  from  afar  but  might  not  set  foot 
within. 

She  stepped  back  from  the  window,  her  mind  made  up. 
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Before  the  door  she  paused.  Had  the  warden  purposely 
forgotten  to  lock  it? 

The  last  inmate,  Messer  Uberto  of  the  Ugolini,  as  Pier 
had  told  her,  had  imagined  himself  to  be  a  bat  and  had 
one  day  ventured  upon  a  flight  that  did  not  land  him  in 
paradise,     The  laws  of  gravitation  were  against  him. 

With  trembling  fingers  she  opened  the  door  and  peered 
cut  into  the  night-wrapt  corridor.  Only  the  remote  lan- 
terns of  the  guards  stabbed  the  gloom  of  the  passage. 
There  was  not  a  sound  anywhere.  The  silence  of  high 
noon  lay  heavy  upon  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Flavian  Em- 
peror. For  such  a  length  of  time  as  one  might  count  a 
score,  she  remained  rigid,  listening  for  the  slightest  sound 
from  without.  Could  she  but  gain  the  postern — it  faced 
the  Neronian  Field  and  Mount  Janiculum — she  would  be 
safe,  for  on  that  side  of  the  castello,  in  time  of  peace,  there 
were  no  guards. 

She  turned  back  and  gazed  at  herself  in  the  bronze 
mirror.  It  reflected  a  countenance  whose  natural  pallor 
had  been  enhanced  by  long  confinement.  She  readjusted 
her  hair,  covered  her  head  with  a  black  silk  zendaletto, 
such  as  the  women  of  Spain  and  Naples  wore.  Then  she 
slipped  out  into  the  corridor,  closing  the  door  of  her  cham- 
ber soundlessly  behind  her. 

At  the  first  turn  she  paused,  listening  with  bated  breath. 
Somewhere  in  the  remoteness  of  the  gallery  a  door  had 
opened  and  shut  and,  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  panic, 
she  flattened  herself  against  the  wall.  She  heard  steps 
coming  in  her  direction,  but  they  turned  off  after  a  few 
moments  of  horrible  suspense.  Her  hand  on  her  heart  to 
still  its  tempestuous  beating,  she  followed  the  passage  to  its 
termination,  then,  on  tiptoe,  crept  down  the  narrow,  wind- 
ing stairs,  trusting  to  luck  to  find  the  door  of  which  she 
was  in  quest. 
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She  found  herself  in  a  region  of  perennial  shadows. 
Through  narrow  slits  in  the  masonry  a  thin  stream  of  sun- 
light trickled  into  the  night-wrapt  passages.  After  a  brief 
interval  that  seemed  interminable  in  its  drain  upon  her 
nerves,  Angela  found  the  door  which  alone  separated  her 
from  the  outside  world.  The  key  was  in  the  lock  and, 
swift  as  a  phantom  escaping  from  its  grave,  she  passed 
out  and  paused,  struck  with  her  own  daring  and  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  that  lay  before  her. 

Onward  she  walked  as  one  in  a  dream,  letting  the  crowds 
sweep  her  resistlessly  along.  She  passed  by  San  Pietro 
in  Montorio  and  the  Tempietta  which  Bramante  had  built 
upon  the  very  spot  where  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  had 
been  crucified.  And  as  she  walked  on,  alone,  people  turned, 
looked,  and  whispered. 

Higher  up  she  went,  stopping  at  last  at  the  gates  of  the 
Vigna,  a  smiling  vineyard  containing  a  Pompeian  villa. 
The  sunlight  dazzled  her.  She  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
fingers,  breathing  deep  the  fragrant,  balmy  air. 

When  her  eyes  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  splendour 
of  the  day,  for  the  sun  still  rode  high  in  the  heavens,  she 
let  them  roam  from  one  end  of  the  horizon  to  the  other, 
resting  her  gaze  now  upon  the  vine-clad  peak  of  Sant' 
Onofrio  indenting  the  hills  of  jade,  now  on  the  undulating, 
blue-grey  sea  of  the  roofs  of  Rome,  now  upon  the  distant 
Campagna  dotted  with  the  aqueducts  and  ruins  of  ancient 
days.  She  could  see  the  luminous  mountains  of  Alba  and, 
not  far  from  Rocca  di  Papa,  the  bright  green  trapezium 
of  Monte  Cavo.  She  could  almost  point  the  exact  spot 
where  Nemi  stood  with  its  lake,  by  the  shore  of  which 
she  had  watched  her  first  dream  arise,  the  shadow  of  that 
love  which  was  so  soon  to  be  cast  out,  buried  in  night  and 
oblivion.  Beyond  the  Appian  Way  stretched  the  white 
road  to  Ariccia,  along  which  she  had  been  carried  in  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  night  on  Pier  Luigi's  black  charger, 
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(which  he  had  named  'Inferno'  in  honor  of  her  favorite 
poet),  clasped  to  his  breast,  her  face  caressed  by  the  moon 
and  the  breath  of  his  love.  The  superb  landscape  spread- 
ing before  her  told  the  tale  of  her  life,  into  which  in  the 
short  space  of  a  few  months  had  been  compressed  such  in- 
finite joys,  but  which  was  now  irrevocably  closed  upon  a 
treasure  of  remembrance,  like  a  coffer  whose  key  had  been 
lost. 

For  she  expected  nothing  more.  Her  destiny  had  been 
fulfilled.  Her  soul  had  blossomed  to  its  full  bloom  and 
could  now  only  close  in  silence  about  the  secret  of  its  bliss, 
like  a  rose  that  shuts  its  petals  and  dies.  She  had  had  her 
day  which  could  never  come  again. 

On  the  pine-clad  hills  of  Sant'  Onofrio  a  long  ray  of 
orange  light  gleamed  like  the  reflection  of  some  distant  con- 
flagration. Now  and  then,  from  the  narrow  streets  below, 
a  song  rose  up  to  her  in  the  dusk.  A  mother  was  trying 
to  send  her  child  to  sleep  by  singing  one  of  those  lullabies 
which  possess  the  sweet  sadness  of  ancient  things,  and 
which,  as  if  with  the  object  of  fitness,  imitate  and  repeat 
the  monotony  of  an  infant's  cry,  the  instinctive  wail  of  the 
newborn  creature  which,  on  the  very  threshold  of  life,  is 
troubled  and  distressed  by  the  shadows  of  griefs  as  yet 
unguessed. 

A  fresher  breeze,  playing  through  the  purpling  air,  at 
last  aroused  Angela  to  the  reality  of  her  surroundings 
The  dying  day  wounded  her  fretting  heart  with  too  sharp 
a  melancholy.  The  anxiety  for  the  present,  the  dream  of 
the  past,  the  shadows  of  the  future,  were  contending  for 
the  mastery.  How  was  it  all  to  end?  As  she  rose  from 
her  seat,  her  face  was  wet  with  tears. 


CHAPTER  II 
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ROM  the  churches  and  belfries 
of  Rome  came  the  chimes  of 
the  Angelas.  Angela  noted 
with  a  start  that  the  sun  had 
set. 

The  crowds  moving  about 
her  in  an  ever  shifting  kalei- 
doscopic confusion  had  caused 
her  to  forget  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  Now  the  towering  Mau- 
soleum of  the  Flavian  Emperor,  rising  sombre  out  of  the 
environing  Neronian  Field,  reminded  her  that  by  this  time 
her  absence  had  doubtlessly  been  discovered  and  would 
be  attributed  to  motives  as  far  remote  as  possible  from 
those  which  had  prompted  her  to  visit  the  sun,  who  came 
so  rarely  to  see  her  in  that  gloomy  keep  wherein  she  held 
sepulchral  state;  the  air  and  the  flowers  and  the  trees. 
The  machicolated  heights,  the  encircling  ramparts,  the 
stern  surface  of  the  great  fortress,  rose  proudly  impreg- 
nable into  the  evening  air,  a  massive  witness  to  the  power 
of  the  Church,  literally  militant  here  below.  Beyond,  the 
clustered  towers  of  Rome,  phantom  intruders  of  the  sky, 
were  slowly  fading  in  the  purple  dusk. 

Upon  the  Bridge  of  Sant'  Angelo  still  moved  a  scintil- 
lating river  of  humanity,  garbed  in  a  variety  of  costumes 
and  recruited  from  every  corner  of  Italy,  Spain,  Greece, 
Africa,  and  the  countries  of  the  North.  A  company  of  pil- 
grims, just  arrived  from  St.  James  of  Galicia,  with  staffs 
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and  shells  trudged  wearily  on.  A  band  of  German  stu- 
dents with  Lutheran  proclivities,  roaring  out  a  ribald 
Goliardic  catch  against  the  clergy,  pushed  their  way 
through  the  throng.  Many  a  clerk  and  prelate  passed,  the 
latter  superbly  arrayed.  And  below,  the  sluggish  tide  of 
the  Tiber  flowed  on  towards  Ostia  and  the  sea.  On  the 
crest  of  this  human  wave,  Angela  Savelli  found  herself 
swept  towards  the  very  heart  of  Rome. 

What  if  her  absence  had  been  discovered!  They  would 
be  all  the  more  ready  when  she  did  return  to  hush  the  mat- 
ter up  as,  through  the  warden's  negligence  in  leaving  her 
door  unlocked  she  had  been  enabled  to  take  the  air.  Now 
she  would  make  the  most  of  it.  She  had  never  seen  Rome 
by  night!  A  beautiful,  a  dangerous  adventure!  Before 
many  moments  she  was  to  find  cause  to  regret  the  impru- 
dence of  her  act. 

Hemmed  in  on  every  side,  Angela  was  carried  through 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  the  target  of  many  a  covetous 
eye,  whose  possessor  only  lacked  the  courage  to  carry  out 
his  fell  designs  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude. 

When  the  realization  of  her  forlornness  dawned  upon  her, 
a  gulp  rose  in  her  throat.  After  all,  how  lonely,  how  for- 
saken, she  was!  For  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  like 
unto  the  loneliness  of  a  large  city.  Among  all  the  faces 
that  swam  towards  her,  there  was  not  a  familiar  one,  not 
one  she  might  recall  from  her  former  life.  Perchance,  it 
was  as  well!  How  could  she  have  looked  upon  the  old, 
familiar  ones  who  had  watched  over  her  with  such  tender 
care  by  the  Lake  of  Nemi! 

Towards  the  Piazza  Navona,  the  great  centre  of  merry- 
making in  the  Rome  of  the  Renaissance,  the  crowds  moved, 
swelling  the  concourse  there  assembled. 

Around  a  platform  erected  on  a  light  cart,  the  wheels  of 
which  were  covered  with  fantastic  drapery,  a  considerable 
crowd  had  gathered.     By  the  light  of  frequent  cressets  the 
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occupant  of  the  improvised  stage  was  disclosed.  His  age 
might  have  been  reckoned  at  three  score,  though  his  fur- 
rowed cheeks,  his  sunken  eyes,  would  easily  have  added 
another  score  to  his  years.  Tall,  cadaverous,  the  mounte- 
bank was  garbed  in  a  cassock  of  coarse,  black  serge,  a 
black  velvet  beretta,  slanting  down  his  forehead,  complet- 
ing his  ghostly  attire. 

Unable  to  extricate  herself  from  the  living  wall,  Angela 
was  carried  directly  beneath  the  scaffolding,  where,  at- 
tracted by  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  she  paused,  wrapping 
the  zendaletto  more  closely  about  her,  so  that  only  her 
eyes  remained  visible. 

The  quack  was  doing  a  thriving  business  disposing  of 
his  wares,  which  consisted  of  small  phials  containing  a 
clear,  vari-colored  liquid  to  which  the  superstitious  at- 
tached supernatural  properties;  and  he  was  an  able  advo- 
cate of  his  deceits. 

"Here,"  he  croaked  in  a  guttural  voice,  lifting  up  a  cou- 
ple of  the  small  containers,  which  scintillated  invitingly 
in  the  light  of  the  cressets,  "are  charms  for  those  who 
have  not  had  their  fill  of  love  and  those  who  have  had 
too  much.  Here  is  one  that  will  attach  a  new  mistress  to 
you,  and  this  one  will  help  you  get  rid  of  an  old  one  when 
she  becomes  goat-faced  and  peevish.  And,  if  you  have 
two  at  once,  here  is  an  elixir  that  will  kill  their  jealousies.,, 

"Send  it  to  the  Pontiff's  bastard,"  shouted  one  of  the 
bystanders. 

A  roar  of  laughter  crowned  the  sally.  But,  though  bold 
enough  to  utter  the  recommendation,  the  speaker  had  not 
the  courage  to  support  it. 

"Respect  his  ancestor,"  cried  another,  kindling  anew  the 
mirth  of  the  bystanders. 

A  sinister  figure,  masked,  cloaked  from  head  to  heel 
in  black,  at  this  moment  came  forth  from  behind  the  cart, 
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surveying  the  startled  revellers  who  fell  away  from  him 
frightened  and  amazed. 

The  cloaked  man  spoke,  and  his  voice  was  at  once  grim 
and  insolent,  ringing  with  a  cold  mockery  and  a  cold 
menace.  "Who  makes  so  free  with  the  name  of  His  Holi- 
ness' son?"  he  spoke  commandingly,  looking  around. 

There  was  something  so  sudden  and  uncanny  about  this 
unexpected  apparition  that  all  merriment  began  to  fade 
from  the  faces  of  the  revellers;  and  while  the  women 
huddled  together  in  alarm,  even  the  boldest  of  the  men 
felt  a  quick  chilling  of  the  pulse. 

But  he  who  had  spoken  the  bold  words  answered  the 
stranger's  question  with  a  tinge  of  mockery.  "May  not 
a  man  speak  the  name  of  Messer  Pier  Luigi  and  live?" 

The  man  in  black  looked  gravely  at  his  interlocutor,  as 
if  he  wished  to  stare  the  courage  out  of  him. 

"You  were  best  in  bed,  Messer  Lucumo,"  the  hostile 
voice  said  quietly,  the  speaker  looking  him  up  and  down. 

The  scoffer's  bacchic  mood  was  somewhat  sobered  by 
this  surprising  recognition  of  his  identity.  "You  know 
me?"  he  stammered,  suddenly  dashed,  he  knew  not  why, 

"I  know  you,  Messer  Ilario  Lucumo!  I  know  everybody! 
I  know  everything!     Get  to  bed!" 

With  these  words  the  black-robed  figure  walked  away 
and  disappeared  among  the  crowd,  which  gave  way  as  if 
one  infected  with  the  plague  was  walking  among  them. 
For  a  time  there  was  dead  silence,  then  an  ever  increasing 
mutter  made  itself  heard.  They  sought  to  interrogate  Mes- 
ser Ilario  Lucumo.  He  had  disappeared  the  moment  the 
other  had  turned  his  back. 

Angela  Savelli  was  trembling  so  violently  that  her  limbs 
threatened  to  give  way.  That  voice!  Was  there  another 
voice  like  unto  it  in  Rome — in  all  the  world?  Still — 
Pier  Luigi  was  in  Perugia!    Had  he  returned,  unbeknown 
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of  her?  Through  the  slits  of  his  mask  his  eyes  had  strangely 
scintillated  into  her  own.  Had  he  recognized  her?  Her 
face  pale  as  death,  her  eyes  staring,  her  bosom  heaving, 
she  stood  there  trying  to  persuade  herself  it  was  a  hal- 
lucination of  the  senses.  But  the  assurance  she  sought  re- 
fused to  come  to  her.  Hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  there  was 
no  alternative  left  to  her  but  to  watch  her  first  opportunity 
to  escape,  return  to  her  prison.  Half  dead  with  fright  she 
waited  and  watched. 

The  quack,  who  had  in  the  meantime  endeavored  to  make 
himself  heard  above  the  hubbub  of  voices,  found  himself 
out-clamored.  After  silence  had  been  restored,  he  contin- 
ued his  unholy  traffic.  But  the  incident  had  somewhat 
dampened  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audience  and  no  one  ven- 
tured to  launch  any  broadsides  directed  against  those  in 
power. 

"Here  is  a  philtre  for  your  eyes,  one  that  will  make  them 
work  at  a  distance.  And  here  is  one  that  will  afflict  your 
enemy  with  the  palsy.  Three  drops  of  this  particular  elixir 
will  instill  love  at  first  sight." 

The  price  was  small  and  the  phials  were  eagerly  grabbed 
up  by  the  crowd.  But  for  every  one  of  the  second,  they 
purchased  a  dozen  of  the  first. 

"Are  you  sure  of  its  operation?"  asked  a  chance  looker- 
on. 

"Glances  of  love  and  malice  shoot  subtly,"  the  quack  re- 
plied, his  voice  sounding  more  funereal  than  ever. 

"A  proof!    A  proof!"  shouted  some  one  in  the  crowd. 

"Where  will  you  have  it  then?"  The  mountebank  looked 
over  the  sea  of  heads.  "Ha!"  he  exclaimed  suddenly. 
"There  is  as  fair  a  maiden  as  might  be  wooed  by  a  king. 
Shall  she  be  in  love  with  you?" 

The  attention  of  the  crowd  immediately  followed  the 
direction  of  the  mountebank's  crooked  finger,  and  this  fin- 
ger pointed  to  Angela  Savelli.    Unaware  that  the  protecting 
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scarf  had  fallen  from  her  face,  she  suddenly  found  herself 
the  object  of  the  mob's  curiosity.  The  red  blood  rushed 
her  neck  and  cheeks  as  she  tried  desperately  to  hide  in 
the  shadow  of  the  scaffolding. 

"A  pretty  wench  enough,"  said  one  of  the  bystanders, 
drawing  nearer,  appraising  her  shrinking  form. 

"No,"  interposed  another.  "I  have  no  love  to  spare  her 
in  return.     And  that  might  break  her  heart." 

More  dead  than  alive,  her  heart  turned  to  water,  Angela 
flattened  herself  against  the  wooden  platform,  seeking  in 
vain  for  an  opportunity  to  escape,  when  a  burly  ruffian,  one 
of  the  sort  of  which  mobs  are  made,  suddenly  seized  her, 
trying  to  tear  away  the  zendaletto  which  she  had  again 
drawn  over  her  face,  leaving  only  the  frightened  eyes  ex- 
posed. She  gave  a  startled  little  cry,  trying  desperately 
not  to  expose  herself  a  second  time  to  the  stare  of  the 
rabble. 

Swift  and  sudden  as  was  the  gesture  of  offense,  there 
was  one  who  was  quicker  still,  catching  the  truculent  ruf- 
fian by  the  throat  and  flinging  him  staggering  against  his 
fellows. 

"Back  to  your  kennel,  cur!  What,  draw  a  knife,  would 
you?"  And  like  a  flash  a  dirk  of  formidable  size  leaped 
from  its  scabbard,  wielded  by  a  hand  that  knew  how  to 
use  it  and  inspiring  a  degree  of  respect  in  those  who  seemed 
not  ill  disposed  to  side  with  the  ruffian. 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  a  moment  in  which 
murder  raised  its  head  and  glared;  but  Angela's  rescuer 
threw  his  mantle  about  her  and  eventually  succeeded  in 
extricating  her  from  the  crowd,  which  gave  way  before 
them. 

"Was  it  wise,  Madonna,  alone  here  and  unprotected?" 
Guido  turned  to  her,  after  they  had  left  the  mob  behind. 
He  saw  at  once  that  the  girl,  almost  dead  from  fright,  was 
not  one  of  those  who  prowl  in  the  night. 
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"Please  do  not  judge  me  hastily,"  she  faltered.  "I  am 
here  by  the  merest  chance." 

"For  which  you  might  have  paid  very  dearly,"  he  re- 
plied, convinced  she  spoke  the  truth. 

At  this  moment  a  man  leaped  out  from  the  shadow  of 
a  doorway.  His  drawn  rapier  gleamed  in  the  light  of  the 
cressets. 

"Guard,  devil!     Guard!" 

Like  a  flash  Guido's  blade  leaped  from  its  scabbard.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  use  it  in  the  congestion.  Now,  com- 
pelled to  release  Angela,  who  with  a  piercing  shriek  fled 
blindly  down  the  nearest  lane,  pursued  by  a  few  stragglers, 
it  was  all  he  could  do  to  parry  the  furious  thrusts  of  his, 
assailant,  who  attacked  as  if  the  fiend  were  guiding  the 
point  of  his  weapon  which  twisted  like  a  fiery  serpent  round 
his  own. 

"Take  your  wanton  to  Hell  with  you !"  Foam  was  trick- 
ling from  the  corners  of  his  assailant's  mouth,  while  Guido, 
convinced  he  was  fighting  a  madman,  contended  himself 
with  parrying  the  mad  lunges  of  his  antagonist.  Eventually 
his  superior  swordsmanship  asserted  itself  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  snapping  his  opponent's  blade.  Then  only  did 
he  look  around  for  the  girl.  With  a  pang  he  saw  that 
she  was  gone. 

As  he  turned,  his  assailant  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face. 

"What  is  this?"  his  hand  went  to  his  head  and  he  tot- 
tered as  if  about  to  fall.    "Am  I  going  mad?" 

"At  any  rate  you  have  not  far  to  go !  For  whom  do  you 
take  me?"  Guido  addressed  the  speaker  in  not  too  con- 
ciliatory a  mood. 

"Who  else  but  that  devil  whom  the  lightnings  may  blast ! 
Who  are  you?" 

"I  am  Guido,  Lord  of  Fiorano.    Who  are  you?" 

His  assailant  ignored  the  question.  "What  is  the  wo- 
man to  you?" 
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"I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  within  the  hour." 

The  other  made  no  reply.  He  seemed  as  one  utterly 
dazed. 

Nor  was  this  either  the  time  or  the  place  to  engage  in  ex- 
planations. At  any  moment  the  Bargello  might  arrive  and 
the  situation  for  all  concerned  would  be  fraught  with  un- 
pleasant consequences.  To  start  in  quest  of  the  woman 
seemed  an  utterly  hopeless  undertaking. 

Eager  to  have  the  mystery  explained,  Guido  beckoned  to 
the  other  to  accompany  him;  and  together  they  delved 
into  a  narrow  lane  which  led  towards  the  Tiber,  where 
it  curves  around  the  base  of  the  Aventine.  Here  they 
entered  a  little-frequented  inn,  and  Guido  chose  an  incon- 
spicuous place.  After  the  host  had  placed  some  question- 
able vintage  between  them,  Guido's  companion  revealed  his 
identity. 

One  who  had  known  Adrian  Colonna  in  the  days  of  his 
courtship  of  Angela  Savelli  would  not  have  recognized  him 
now  as  he  told  his  story  to  the  Lord  of  Fiorano.  The  cheeks 
were  haggard,  the  face  unshaven,  the  hair  unkempt.  He 
was  shaking  as  one  afflicted  with  the  palsy.  The  dry,  tear- 
less eyes  betrayed  want  of  sleep ;  they  were  eyes  that  could 
rest  no  more.  In  striking  contrast  with  their  fixed  im- 
mobility the  mouth  kept  twitching  convulsively. 

Guido  gazed  with  a  sort  of  stupefaction  at  the  youth 
who  at  an  age  of  careless  joy,  with  hair  as  soft  as  that  of 
a  child,  gave  such  tragic  expression  to  his  grief.  It  was 
only  possible  in  an  age  of  superhuman  crime  and  cruelty 
to  produce  such  terrific,  appalling  suffering  in  a  human 
being  that  had  barely  blossomed  forth  into  youth  and  life. 
After  Adrian  Colonna  had  told  his  tale,  he  drained  his  gob- 
let at  a  gulp. 

"Truly,  Rome  is  the  beast  that  Dante  saw  in  the  wild- 
wood,"  he  concluded,  "the  lean,  insatiable  She-Wolf,  filled 
with  covetousness  and  greed,  more  ravenous   and   fierce 
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after  each  cruel  meal  than  before,  the  monster  that  lieth 
with  all  the  beasts  in  Hell,  yesterday  with  the  lion  and  the 
panther,  to-day  with  the  Farnese  and  his  bastard." 

Guido  regarded  the  speaker  somewhat  askance,  with 
growing  doubts  as  to  his  sanity.  This  was  hardly  the 
language  of  a  Roman  noble  determined  to  avenge  the  in- 
juries inflicted  upon  him  by  his  mortal  foe. 

"Are  you  considering  the  consequences  of  your  rash- 
ness?" Guido  turned  to  him  with  a  show  of  severity. 
"Are  you  thinking  of  the  fate  of  the  girl  after  she  fled  from 
my  protection?" 

"Ah!  That  I  had  killed  her  rather  than  allow  her  to  go 
back  to  him !"  the  Colonna  muttered  in  his  mastering  agony. 
"How  I  loved  her  and  trusted  her;  and  now!  But,  how 
chanced  you  to  cross  her  path,  my  lord  Fiorano?" 

Guido  was  not  slow  to  note  the  signs  of  the  Colonna's 
alert  suspicion.  Tersely  he  narrated  the  circumstances  of 
their  meeting. 

Instead  of  replying,  Adrian  Colonna  suddenly  arose  and 
made  for  the  door.  Guido,  leaping  in  his  path,  succeeded 
in  stopping  him  betimes. 

"You  are  beside  yourself,  my  lord,"  he  spoke  with  some 
asperity.  "What  will  it  avail  you  now?  When  the  spark 
of  love  is  dead,  no  magic  can  revive  it.  The  flame  becomes 
a  witch-fire  that  lures  us  into  the  abyss." 

Adrian  Colonna's  eyes  gleamed  feverishly.  "It  is  but  too 
true!  She  threw  herself  at  him.  Was  I  not  there?  Did 
I  not  hear  her  mad,  idolatrous  pleading?  Ah!  That  I  had 
killed  her  then  and  died!" 

Guido  regarded  him  gloomily.  "What  would  your  death 
benefit  you?" 

"What  does  my  life?" 

"You  may  live  to  rid  the  earth  of  a  monster  who  has 
broken  every  law,  human  and  divine,  who,  perchance,  has 
injured  others  as  deeply  as  yourself,  my  Lord  Colonna.    It 
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behooves  us  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  our  aim  to 
destroy  the  common  enemy.  As  for  the  woman — forget 
her !    She  is  wholly  unworthy  of  you." 

Adrian  Colonna  wheeled  fiercely  upon  the  speaker. 

"She  is  pure  as  the  driven  snow.  It  is  sorcery !  He  has 
bewitched  her.  Never  did  her  soul  harbor  a  thought  that 
could  not  wing  itself  into  the  presence  of  the  living  God 
and  stand  there  unashamed  in  its  very  nakedness,  till  that 
fiend  came  into  her  life." 

"You  have  powerful  kinsmen  in  the  city,  my  lord !  Why 
not  enlist  them  in  your  cause?" 

"So  far  we  lacked  the  strength,"  Adrian  replied,  in  a 
dreary  monotone.  "The  Pontiff  hates  our  house,  and  he 
has  the  backing  of  the  Orsini  and  the  Emperor," 

"The  Pontiff  dare  not  ignore  your  plea." 

Adrian  Colonna  had  arisen  from  his  chair.  "Words  are 
but  empty  air.  I  came  to  Rome  to  find  her,  and  find  her 
I  shall,  if  I  shall  have  to  descend  into  the  murkiest  depths 
of  Hell.     But  then— what  then?" 

He  broke  into  a  laugh  so  fiendish  as  to  cause  Guido  to 
fear  for  his  reason. 

"People  are  becoming  callous  to  the  deaths  of  princes, 
priests,  nobles,  and  maidens,"  the  Lord  of  Fiorano  inter- 
posed. "Count  not  on  the  rabble  for  sympathy.  Rather 
do  they  rejoice  when  one  of  their  oppressors,  as  they  hold 
all  nobles  to  be,  suffers  through  the  agency  of  his  own 
class.  Therefore  we  must  gather  those  about  us  who  are 
of  one  mind,  of  one  purpose." 

"And  where  may  such  be  found?"  Adrian  Colonna  inter- 
posed drearily. 

"There  are  the  Perugian  exiles,"  Guido  replied  signif- 
icantly. "But — may  I  accompany  you  to  your  quarters, 
my  lord  Colonna?  These  are  not  matters  to  be  discussed 
in  this  air." 

"Quarters?"  the  Colonna  repeated  wearily.     "I  have  not 
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slept  with  a  roof  over  my  head  since  I  departed  from  our 
castle  by  the  lake — -nevermore  to  return — " 

"All  the  more  reason  why  you  should  conserve  your 
strength.  As  you  are,  you  are  no  good  to  any  one,  you 
are  a  detriment  to  yourself.  I  have  taken  up  my  abode  in 
an  old,  lonely  tower,  where  I  may  come  and  go  as  the  mood 
prompts.  You  are  sorely  in  need  of  rest  and  sleep.  Will 
you  be  my  guest?" 

The  Colonna  rose  drearily,  nodding  like  an  automaton. 
On  their  way  the  Lord  of  Fiorano  told  his  story,  while 
Adrian  Colonna  walked  silently  by  his  side. 

"Once  I  claimed  a  future,  love,  and  life!"  Guido  con- 
cluded his  dreary  tale.  "Now  I  have  nothing  left  save 
revenge  and  death." 

They  sat  up  till  late  in  the  night.  Guido  gave  the 
Colonna  his  own  bed,  and  soon  his  heavy  breathing  in- 
formed him  that  the  tortured  brain  of  the  betrayed  youth 
had  found  temporary  oblivion  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 
But,  as  the  grey  dawn  began  to  steal  over  the  hills  of 
Albano,  Guido  himself  was  seized  with  an  uncontrollable 
desire  for  sleep.  His  eyes  drooped,  his  head  fell  forward, 
and  soon  consciousness  was  blotted  out. 

When  Guido  waked  the  sun  stood  high  in  the  heavens. 
With  a  start  he  roused  himself.  His  first  thought  was  for 
his  guest.  He  looked  around.  The  bed  was  empty.  Adrian 
Colonna  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  SHADOW  OF  A  SIN 


N  the  panic  of  despair  Angela 
had  darted  down  a  dark  alley. 
She  had  lost  all  sense  of  direc- 
tion. Her  pursuers  seemed  to 
multiply  in  the  night.  Shortly 
they  would  be  upon  her.  Her 
imagination  kept  even  pace 
with  her  fear.  In  her  mind 
she  could  see  them  surrounding 
her,  stretching  out  coarse,  lust- 
ful hands.    Whither  was  she  to  turn? 

To  this  purely  physical  fear  was  added  the  mental  panic. 
Adrian  Colonna  in  Rome!  Fate  had  brought  them  face 
to  face!  For  her,  hardly  the  grave  would  prove  a  refuge. 
Her  father,  too,  perchance,  was  here,  the  grim,  old  baron 
whose  pride  was  as  the  pride  of  Lucifer,  come  to  demand 
her  surrender  at  the  hands  of  the  Pontiff. 

In  the  one  swift  moment  of  their  meeting  she  had  noted 
the  terrible  change  in  her  former  betrothed.  All  the  finer 
traits  she  used  to  admire  in  the  youth  had  been  obliterated. 
Anguish  and  hatred  had  traced  their  indelible  lines  in  the 
face  that  had  grown  prematurely  old,  and  it  was  she  who 
had  brought  about  this  grim  metamorphosis. 

The  lane  wound  between  high  cliffs  of  tenements  that 
seemed  to  advance  upon  her  from  either  side,  as  if  to  crush 
her.  And  still  the  steps  of  her  imaginary  pursuers,  like 
rushing    waters,    thundered    in    her    ears.      Their  strident 
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voices  tortured  her  ear.     Or,   did   she   only   imagine   she 
heard  their  coarse  yells  and  gibes  in  the  distance? 

Blindly  she  fled  on.  The  alleys  grew  more  tortuous,  the 
houses  more  squalid.  It  was  an  unsavory  quarter  through 
which  her  panic  carried  her,  and  she  wrapped  herself  more 
closely  in  the  zendaletto.  A  few  low  taverns  were  still 
open.  From  their  interior  came  the  sound  of  ribald  laugh- 
ter. Wretched  girls  plied  their  trade  by  the  light  of  flick- 
ering clay  lamps;  wrinkled,  watery-eyed  old  hags  lurked 
in  the  shadows.  Drunken  men  lay  snoring  across  thresh- 
olds and  coarse  songs  were  roared  out  from  hoarse  throats. 
Past  silent  courts  she  flew;  dazed  and  breathless  she 
plunged  through  the  limpid  darkness,  through  waste  spaces, 
through  narrow  lanes,  tortuous  and  tricky.  And  nowhere 
did  she  spy  one  whom  she  dared  ask  to  set  her  on  her 
way,  for  none  might  trust  the  denizens  of  that  unsavory 
quarter.  Only  some  stray,  prowling  dogs  yapped  and  nosed 
and  growled  among  heaps  of  refuse.  Here  and  there  lights 
showed  through  chinks  of  grimy  walls. 

Suddenly  she  came  to  an  abrupt  stop.  She  thought  she 
heard  whispers  in  the  shadows.  Too  frightened  to  move, 
she  flattened  herself  against  the  wall  of  a  house,  straining 
her  ears  in  the  darkness,  her  hands  pressed  upon  her  heart. 
Just  then  the  whispers  ceased.  Despair  lent  her  courage. 
She  darted  out  of  the  shadows,  only  to  run  blindly  into 
the  arms  of  three  individuals  who  seemed  to  have  been 
waiting  for  just  such  a  chance  as  this. 

Ere  she  realized  it,  she  was  surrounded.  They  wore 
dark,  sleeveless  cloaks,  wide-brimmed  Spanish  hats  that 
slouched  deep  down  their  foreheads,  and  black  satin  masks 
over  their  eyes. 

Angela's  intuition  was  not  slow  to  inform  her  that  these 
were  not  common  knights  of  the  highway  out  for  booty, 
but  men  of  rank  trying  to  hide  their  identity;  with  but 
one  object  in  mind;  and  therefore  all  the  more  to  be  feared. 
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The  taller  of  the  three  clutched  her.  "Whither  so  late, 
fair  one?" 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  she  recoiled,  but  his  touch 
caused  all  the  indomitable  pride  of  the  Savelli  to  flame  up 
in  her. 

"Take  your  hand  away,  dog!"  she  flashed,  pulling  the 
zendaletto  more  closely  about  her. 

"What  have  we  here?"  her  assailant  retorted,  encircling 
her  with  his  arms  in  the  effort  to  remove  the  zendaletto 
from  her  face. 

The  next  moment  she  had  bitten  his  wrist  through  to 
the  bone,  and  as,  with  an  oath,  he  flung  her  from  him,  she, 
with  a  piercing  cry,  flew  down  the  lane. 

He  whom  she  had  thus  marked  glared  after  her  fero- 
ciously. From  the  wrist,  where  her  teeth  had  sunk  into 
it,  the  blood  was  spurting  on  to  the  cobblestones  of  the 
alley.  His  companions  were  about  to  take  up  the  pursuit 
when,  with  an  oath,  the  wounded  man  ordered  them  to 
desist  and  help  him  bandage  his  wrist. 

A  flying  shape  of  terror,  Angela  sped  through  the  dark 
lanes,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  she  was  not  pursued.  She 
stumbled,  recovered  herself,  and  at  last  fell  forward  with 
a  sob  like  that  of  a  horse  ridden  to  death.  For  a  time  she 
lay  quite  still,  as  if  awaiting  death.  Her  limbs  refused  to 
carry  her  farther.  Her  breath  came  and  went  in  gasps. 
Dimly  conscious  only  of  her  surroundings,  something  told 
her,  nevertheless,  that  she  was  likely  to  fall  prey  to  the 
first  chance  prowler  coming  through  the  lane. 

With  a  supreme  effort  she  dragged  herself  into  a  dark 
court  between  ill-favored  houses  that  loomed  grim  and 
silent  in  the  night.  Here  she  sat  down,  more  dead  than 
alive.  The  night  was  still  as  the  grave.  Surely,  her  imagi- 
nation was  playing  her  strange  tricks.  For  a  moment  she 
thought  it  was  Pier  Luigi's  voice  that  spoke  to  her  as  the 
ruffian  tried  to  tear  the  zendaletto  from  her  face.    She  was 
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as  one  hopelessly  lost,  weary  unto  death.  She  wondered 
how  she  had  summoned  the  courage  to  compel  her  release ! 

How  dearly  had  she  paid  for  the  brief,  stolen  moments 
of  innocent  joy  she  had  derived  from  drinking  in  the  sun- 
light, breathing  in  the  perfume  of  the  flowers!  Had  she 
never  left  her  sheltered  abode  all  this  anguish  would  have 
been  spared  her.  She  would  never  have  met  her  betrothed ; 
his  very  presence  in  Rome  would,  perhaps,  have  remained 
a  secret  to  her !    What  a  strange  thing  was  Fate ! 

How  was  she  to  spend  the  night,  she  asked  herself. 
Should  she  await  the  dawn,  here,  in  this  lone  shadowy 
court?  Surely,  no  one  would  seek  her  here.  No  one  would 
seek  anybody  here. 

Above  her,  between  the  clustered  roofs  of  the  tall  struc- 
tures, arched  the  indigo  night  sky,  clear  and  serene,  where 
the  moon  rode  in  the  loneliness  of  space.  She  tried  to 
pray.  The  words  of  grace  refused  to  come  to  her  lips. 
The  shadows,  the  silence  began  to  frighten  her. 

At  this  moment  a  door  opened  in  the  well  of  darkness. 
Angela  started  up  with  a  half  suppressed  cry  of  dismay. 
In  that  swift  moment  she  found  herself  discovered. 

"Come  in,"  said  a  woman's  voice,  and  Angela  obeyed 
automatically.     She  had  not  the  courage  to  refuse. 

Tottering  to  her  feet,  she  complied,  but  remained  rooted 
on  the  threshold,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  strange  room  and 
its  stranger  occupant.  The  chamber  was  lighted  by  a 
single  bronze  candelabrum  suspended  from  a  sooty  ceiling. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  gaudy  tapestries,  which  gave 
the  place  a  bizarre,  oriental  appearance. 

But  the  chief  attraction  was  its  occupant.  Upon  a  mat- 
tress on  the  floor  squatted  the  obese  and  shapeless  bulk  of 
a  woman,  bunched  in  tawdry  garments.  Atop  of  the  fat 
body  rose  a  head  covered  with  an  enormous  shock  of  hair 
whose   premature   grey   showed   through   its   ruddy   dye; 
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flabby,  painted  cheeks  and  heavy-lidded  eyes,  darkened 
beneath  with  antimony,  completed  the  ensemble. 

The  woman  sat  perfectly  still,  staring  into  space.  On 
her  fat  hands,  which  rested  on  her  knees,  gleamed  rings 
set  with  blazing  stones;  on  every  finger  a  ring,  and  on 
every  ring  a  slender  chain  which  led  back  over  the  hand 
to  a  heavy  wristlet  of  gold  in  which  burnt  a  great  ruby. 
Around  her  neck  she  wore  many  strings  of  beads,  some 
of  carved  jet,  some  of  imitation  pearl,  some  of  colored  glass. 
In  her  grotesqueness  and  impassivity  she  might  have  posed 
as  a  carven  goddess  of  some  unholy  cult. 

The  woman  repeated  her  invitation.  Her  voice  was  low- 
pitched  and  clear,  with  no  hint  of  coarseness  in  her  modula- 
tion. Coming  from  such  a  bulk  it  was  surprising,  almost 
startling. 

All  the  life  had  gone  out  of  Angela  as,  slowly  advancing, 
she  set  foot  in  the  room.  The  woman's  heavy-lidded  eyes 
settled  upon  her  strange  visitor,  appraising  her,  line  for 
line,  feature  for  feature,  until  Angela,  to  her  added  dis- 
comfort, felt  herself  flushing  as  if  she  were  under  the  eyes 
of  a  man.  Noting  how  she  trembled,  the  woman  pointed 
to  a  chair.    Angela  sat  down,  more  dead  than  alive. 

"Whence  come  you?"  the  soft  voice  insinuated  itself. 

So  commonplace  was  the  question  and  so  casually  put  that 
Angela  was  almost  betrayed  into  an  indiscretion.  On  the 
brink   of   betraying   herself,   she    caught    herself   betimes. 

"From  Naples." 

"From  Naples!"  The  questioner  regarded  her  sharply. 
"Then  you  are — "  The  tawdry  one  looked  her  over  again. 
"Perhaps  a  dancer?" 

"A  dancer,"  Angela  assented  quickly,  catching  at  the  new 
invention.     "My  master  misused  me.     I  ran  away." 

The  woman  nodded  apathetically.  "And  now  you  are 
seeking  employment?" 
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The  import  of  her  innuendo  was  not  lost  on  Angela, 
Her  cheeks  turned  a  fiery  red. 

"I  lost  my  way,"  she  stammered.  "I  was  seeking  the 
shelter  of  a  convent — " 

The  eyes  beneath  the  heavy  lids  flickered  over  Angela's 
face.  "Child,  spare  your  conscience,"  the  woman  said 
lightly.  "A  convent?"  She  shook  her  head  dubiously. 
"The  like  of  you  is  not  made  for  the  holy  life.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  lies  with  you," 
she  continued  slowly,  as  if  making  a  difficult  diagnosis. 
"Whence  come  you?  From  some  great  house  in  the  south. 
What  are  you?  A  dancer,  a  runaway,  and  at  this  moment 
in  my  house.  Know  you  the  penalty  visited  on  those  who 
shelter  runaways?" 

Angela  started  away  from  the  speaker,  her  face  grey  and 
pinched  with  fear.  But  the  woman's  tone  changed,  al- 
most instantly.  Perhaps  there  was  something  feline  in 
her  character;  the  instinct  of  the  cat  to  gambol  with  its 
prey.  She  laughed  mirthlessly.  Angela  could  scarcely 
support  herself. 

"Nay,  child!  I  did  but  jest.  And  I  am  truly  sorry  for 
you.  La  Foscarina  has  yet  to  turn  distress  away  from  her 
door.  Now,  I  have  this  to  say.  Remain  with  me  and  you 
shall  be  safer  than  in  any  convent.  When  search  is  made 
for  you  and  the  searchers  come  here,  I  shall  know  what  to 
say  to  them.  You  are  not  the  first  and  will  not  be  the 
last  to  seek  refuge  with  La  Foscarina,  to  find  and  to  make 
her  way  in  the  world.  Stay  in  my  house  and  you  shall 
have  food  and  shelter  and  protection  from  the  law.  Great 
lords  come  here,  men  of  influence  and  taste,  and  such  beauty 
as  yours,  child,  is  not  picked  up  every  day.  Now  there  is 
the  Lord  Pier  Luigi,  he  that  is  the  Pontiff's  son — what  ails 
you,  child?  You  look  as  if  you  had  seen  death  standing 
by  your  side." 

Angela's  face  was  indeed  bloodless.    Her  eyes  stared  as 
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if  a  ghost  had  risen  from  the  floor  before  her.  With  a  sud- 
den sob  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

La  Foscarina  looked  concerned.  "You  are  ill,  child.  Per- 
haps the  fatigue — " 

"It  is  the  fatigue,"  Angela  confirmed,  slowly  recovering 
herself. 

The  heavy  lids  blinked  with  a  degree  of  concern,  for 
Angela  looked  indeed  more  like  a  corpse  than  a  being  of 
flesh  and  blood.  ] 

"You  need  rest,  child,"  La  Foscarina  continued,  "and 
you  shall  have  it.  But — as  I  was  about  to  say — there  is 
a  man  for  you  to  set  your  cap  for.  He  knows  a  pretty 
face  when  he  sees  one.  He  comes  here  often.  And  he  is 
wise.    For  he  has  faith  in  La  Foscarina's  judgment." 

"The  Lord  Pier  Luigi  comes — here?"  Like  a  cry  of 
mortal  anguish  the  question  winged  itself  from  Angela's 
lips. 

The  fat  head  wabbled.  The  fat  fingers  played  on  the 
fat  knees.  "Why  not  he?  Many  a  fine  lady  once  raised  in 
a  palace  dwells  here  now." 

Angela's  head  sank  forward.  Her  fingers  gripped  the 
white  throat.     She  had  the  sensation  of  strangling. 

The  fat  head  wagged.  La  Foscarina  attributed  Angela's 
distress  to  a  reason  as  far  remote  as  possible  from  the 
true  one. 

"Surely,  you  have  heard  of  him,  child?  Indeed— -his 
name  is  on  the  lips  of  high  and  low — rich  and  poor—" 

Angela  tottered  to  her  feet  and  made  for  the  door. 

The  woman's  voice  stopped  her.  "Where  are  you  go- 
ing?" 

Angela  paused.     "Is  he  coming  here  to-night?" 

La  Foscarina  shrugged  with  the  apathy  of  an  odalisque. 

"What  if  he  were?  Why  do  you  tremble,  child?  Gold 
is  gold.  But  La  Foscarina  forces  neither  man  nor  woman 
to  please  her.     If  one  wishes  to  come,  she  may  come.     If 
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one  wishes  to  leave,  she  may  leave.  I  can  but  repeat  what 
I  have  said.  Remain,  and  you  are  safe.  If  you  will  not — 
go  on  your  way.  You  shall  not  be  betrayed  by  me  or 
mine." 

Angela  came  back  slowly.  She  was  as  one  utterly 
stunned.  Something  in  her  brain  had  snapped,  for  her  in- 
tuition told  her  this  woman  was  speaking  the  truth.  Yet, 
had  some  one  in  her  own  class  dared  cast  an  aspersion 
upon  the  man  she  loved  with  all  her  soul  she  would  have 
challenged  in  Angela  an  opponent  not  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  Savelli. 

"But — will  he  come  here  to-night?"  she  faltered,  a  great 
fear  in  her  eyes. 

"Of  whom  do  you  speak,  child?"  La  Foscarina  turned 
to  the  questioner,  knowing  perfectly  well  to  whom  she  re- 
ferred. 

"The — great  lord  you  mentioned." 

"Messer  Pier  Luigi?"  She  shook  her  head.  "Nay,  he 
comes  not  near  this  place  to-night — having  some  other 
sheep  in  mind." 

Angela's  bosom  heaved.  The  words  came  with  difficulty 
from  her  lips.    "How  is  this  known  to  you?" 

La  Foscarina  gave  an  almost  interceptible  shrug.  "Little 
transpires  in  the  great  world  in  Rome,  the  echoes  of  which 
are  not  wafted  hither." 

"Let  me,  then,  remain  here  for  the  night,"  Angela  im- 
plored. "I  am  friendless  and  weary,  afraid  to  walk  the 
streets."    As  she  spoke  she  offered  the  woman  a  gold  piece. 

La  Foscarina  raised  her  fat  hands,  palms  outward.  "It 
shall  be  as  you  say!  But  keep  your  gold,  child,"  she  said. 
"You  will  need  it,  sooner  or  later.  Rome  may  be  holy. 
But  even  the  saints  pay  as  they  go.  And,  do  not  trust 
too  easily!  Better  too  little  than  too  much!  I,  too,  was 
friendless  once,  and  weary,  and — even  good,  as  good  goes. 
Then  there  came  one  who  changed  everything.     So,  here 
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I  am.  But  that  was  long  ago.  I  was  beautiful,  too,  and 
slender,  and  my  hair  was  rich  and  glossy,  even  as  yours, 
child.  Even  as  yours.  Sometimes  I  like  to  think  of  it." 
She  shrugged.  "He  was  a  man,  and  he  had  a  man's  way. 
He  tossed  away  the  toy  he  wearied  of.  Again,  remember. 
You  are  safe  with  me.  Many  things  have  I  come  to  hold 
lightly,  since  those  days.  But  my  word  is  not  one  of 
them." 

Angela  rose  and  held  out  her  hand,  though  a  little  shiver 
ran  through  her  body  as  she  touched  the  fat,  beringed  one 
that  rose  slowly  to  meet  it. 

"How  can  I  thank  you — "  she  paused  awkwardly,  at  a  loss 
how  to  address  her  sudden  hostess. 

La  Foscarina's  head  swung  slowly  to  and  fro,  like  a 
pendulum.  She  clapped  her  hands.  A  girl  entered.  She 
was  a  fair-haired  creature,  tall,  slender,  garishly  dressed, 
with  hard  eyes  of  Saxon  blue,  hollow  cheeks,  scarlet  lips. 
Taking  in  the  newcomer  at  a  glance,  her  eyes  asked  a 
question. 

"Let  her  share  your  bed  for  the  night,"  spoke  the  soft, 
tired  voice.  "Let  her  want  for  nothing.  And,  not  a  word 
to  anyone." 

Angela's  hands  leaped  to  her  face.  Sobbing,  with  stream- 
ing eyes  she  followed  her  astonished  guide  and  the  cur- 
tain dropped  behind  them.  But  La  Foscarina  sat  motion- 
less, like  any  oriental  idol,  staring  into  space. 

All  that  night  Angela  tossed  and  sobbed  and  moaned 
in  her  sleep.  The  ghost-like  grey  dawn  was  creeping  over 
the  sky  when,  like  a  ghost  afraid  of  its  own  shadow,  she 
crept  forth  from  La  Foscarina's  abode. 

The  lane  was  deserted  and  dark.  Even  the  dogs  slept. 
Some  dreamed  of  a  meatless  bone  and  growled.  Even  as 
she  tried  to  gain  her  bearings,  the  night  melted  and  swam 
before  her  in  rivulets  of  misty  greys.  Shadowy  buildings 
emerged    ghost-like    out    of    the    dim    light.      Steeples    of 
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churches  and  the  squat  roofs  of  monasteries  were  silhouet- 
ted against  the  pearly  dawn.  Out  of  the  silence  came  the 
barking  of  waking  dogs;  the  shrill  crow  of  a  cock.  The 
sky  grew  eerily  clear.  Angela  saw  the  moon  and  the  white 
stars  sink  away  into  the  brightening  heavens  of  the  new- 
born day. 

There  was  no  sun  as  yet,  It  was  a  luminous  fog  that 
poured  down  from  the  sky  in  spiral  swirls.  She  shivered  in 
the  dawn  freshness.  The  night  and  its  memories  stretched 
behind  her,  hideously. 

At  a  crawling  pace  she  crept  forward,  looking  affrightedly 
to  right  and  left,  her  soul  gripped  in  a  veritable  panic. 
Women  of  her  class  were  not  on  the  streets  at  dawn !  And 
now  the  faint  grey  light  rose  higher;  and  presently  it 
showed  a  lilac  heart  where  it  poured  over  the  drooping 
shoulder  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  as  the  first  darts  of  the  sun 
flashed  upon  the  Golden  Archangel  on  the  ramparts  of 
Castel  Sant'  Angelo. 

New  misgivings  assailed  her  at  every  turn.  Everything 
hinged  upon  her  ability  to  enter  the  Emperor's  Tomb  ere 
it  began  to  buzz  with  life.  Her  face  as  grey  as  the  mists 
that  rolled  down  the  emerald  slopes,  she  seemed  at  a  loss 
which  way  to  turn.  Her  brain  seemed  a  dead,  inert  thing, 
incapable  of  thought.  The  experiences  of  the  night  had 
been  all  too  poignant.  But  the  words  of  La  Foscarina, 
crowning  her  adventure,  had  stabbed  her  to  the  heart! 

Not  a  soul  was  astir  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's.  Like 
a  frightened  doe  she  sped  down  the  narrow,  tortuous  lane 
leading  to  the  church  of  the  Trespontina. 

The  dawn  was  flooding  the  silent  streets;  and  as,  ex- 
hausted in  body  and  soul,  Angela  leaned  against  the  wall 
of  a  house,  she  heard  steps  approaching  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Borgo.  Tears  forced  themselves  into  her  eyes, 
tears  of  hopelessness  and  despair.  It  was  only  a  water- 
carrier,  leading  his  donkey,  with  full  buckets,  out  of  the 
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lane.     But   Angela   Savelli  had  reached  the   end   of   her 
physical  resources. 

As  she  started  toward  the  postern  through  which,  with 
a  feeling,  bordering  on  exaltation,  she  had  passed  but  yes- 
terday, everything  turned  black  before  her  eyes  and,  al- 
most within  reach  of  her  goal,  she  fell  in  a  dead  swoon. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE 


T 


HE  skies  flamed  golden  behind 
the  Esquiline  as  Guido  came 
down  from  the  Aventine  and 
made  his  way  through  the 
silent,  echoing  streets.  Upon 
that  luminous  strip  were  drawn, 
black  and  clear,  the  tops  of  the 
cypress  trees,  like  an  army  of 
giants  ranged  upon  the  heights, 
guarding  the  ruins;  and  from 
the  Pincian  to  the  Aventine  shone  tremulous,  sapphire 
tinted  lights,  faint  as  the  first  murmur  of  the  awakening 
city.  Then,  from  hill  to  hill,  from  grove  to  grove,  spires 
and  towers  were  tinted  with  a  deep  flush  of  rose  and,  de- 
scending from  terrace  to  terrace,  the  glorious  light  spread- 
ing, the  gauze  veil  over  the  Tiber  lifted  slowly  as  an  in- 
cense to  Aurora  and  the  Eternal  City  was  bathed  in  the 
immense  illumination  of  morning. 

With  quick,  resolute  steps  Guido  took  the  direction  of 
the  Strada  Giulia,  impatient  to  impart  to  Cellini  his  ex- 
periences of  the  night,  his  whole  being  strung  up  to  alert- 
ness, his  nerves  under  perfect  control,  his  brain  working 
with  the  precision  of  a  clock,  as  it  always  did  in  moments 
of  crisis  or  danger.  He  was  once  more  awake  and  aware. 
The  beauty  of  the  morning  did  much  to  efface  from  his 
mind  the  grim  and  uncanny  impressions  of  the  night,  though 
some  phases  of  his  adventure  clung  pertinaciously  to  his 
memory  and  would  not  be  dispelled. 
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But  yesterday  his  mood  had  been  wrought  up  to  a  pitch 
where  reason  threatened  to  resign  her  sway,  was  on  the 
point  of  abdicating  in  favor  of  a  frenzy  that  caused  him 
to  formulate  and  reject  plan  after  plan,  till  he  appeared  to 
himself  like  a  floating  fragment  of  a  vessel,  cast  hither  and 
thither  by  stormy  waves,  obeying  neither  the  hand  nor 
the  head,  nor  urged  to  a  firm  and  certain  course  by  a  helm 
that  had  sunk  in  the  deeps  below. 

Now  it  was  different.  Having  reached  the  limits  of  en- 
durance, the  pendulum  began  to  swing  the  other  way.  He 
chafed  beneath  the  restraint  which  Pier  Luigi's  prolonged 
absence  placed  upon  him.  Like  all  men  used  to  action, 
he  detested  procrastination.  With  a  foe,  frank  and  open, 
he  might  cope.  The  powers  arrayed  against  him,  sinister 
and  treacherous,  he  knew  not  how  to  combat. 

The  sense  of  moving  like  a  ghost  among  ghosts  gradually 
left  him.  For  the  time  his  sorrows,  his  fears,  even  his 
hopes  of  winning  to  some  safe  harbour  in  the  storm-tossed 
Odyssey  of  his  life,  were  numbed.  They  lay  heavy  within 
him,  but  without  immediate  urgency  or  appeal. 

As  he  was  passing  down  the  Via  Crescenzi,  he  saw  a 
tall,  gaunt  form  coming  towards  him,  a  second,  short  and 
stout,  was  walking  some  distance  behind,  carrying  a  leather 
case.  Guido  stood  quite  still,  the  color  ebbing  from  his 
face.  For,  in  the  one  in  front  he  recognized  Messer  Michel 
Angelo,  the  other  was  his  servant,  Urbino.  They  were  on 
their  way  to  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

Reverently,  as  if  he  were  saluting  a  saint  still  walking 
in  the  flesh,  the  Lord  of  Fiorano  accosted  the  great  painter. 

"I  am  a  stranger  in  Rome,  Messere,"  he  spoke,  after  the 
first  salutation,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  "and 
my  name  matters  little.  But  an  evening  or  two  ago  I 
strayed  into  the  Sistina,  saw  the  master  at  work,  saw 
his  creation  unfolding  under  his  touch.  And  never,  I  be- 
lieve, but  once,  was  I  nearer  Heaven  or  hope  to  be  again." 
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The  harsh  and  lofty  lineaments  of  the  great  Florentine 
lighted  up  with  a  smile  of  tenderness  which  Guicio  thought 
had  ever  been  a  stranger  to  his  lips. 

"Whatever  God  has  permitted  me  to  do,  in  response  to 
my  prayer,"  he  spoke,  waving  all  personal  merit  aside,  "the 
glory  is  His  alone!  For  that  I  have  striven,  Messere;  my 
quest,  like  the  quest  of  all  philosophy,  being  the  summum 
bonum  of  the  ancients.  God  was  our  First  Cause,  from 
Whom  all  things  sprang  and  to  Whom  all  things  return! 
And,  since  God  is  the  perfection  of  supreme  beauty,  we 
saw  His  image  reflected  in  the  beauty  of  His  creation,  and 
all  that  was  fair  and  orderly  spoke  to  us  of  our  Creator. 
I  am  but  the  humble  instrument  of  His  will." 

Guido  listened  spellbound  to  the  voice  of  the  master, 
while  Urbino,  his  color-mixer,  stood  first  on  one  foot,  then 
another,  and  stared  like  an  ox. 

With  a  wave  of  the  hand  he  walked  on  and  Urbino  fell 
in  behind.  Everything  seemed  to  have  fallen  away  from 
Guido.  The  supreme  artist  had  deigned  to  speak  with 
him.  All  dissonances  were,  for  the  time,  forgotten.  He 
seemed  to  walk  on  air. 

Guido  followed  him  with  his  gaze  till  he  had  passed 
from  sight.  How  he  should  have  rejoiced  accompanying 
him  to  the  Sistina,  witnessing  the  gradual  unfoldment  of 
his  masterpiece.  This  being  manifestly  impossible,  he  con- 
tinued upon  his  way  as  one  in  a  dream. 

The  hour  seemed  too  early  to  call  at  Messer  Benvenuto's 
abode.  He  therefore  decided  to  make  a  digression  from  his 
path,  and  delved  into  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes, 
oddly  spectral  and  ghost-like  in  the  mysterious,  grey  light 
of  dawn.  A  water-vender  was  the  only  person  he  met,  and 
the  echoes  of  their  steps  resounded  eerily  in  the  lonely 
thoroughfare. 

Suddenly  a  window  was  thrust  open  above  him.  A  man 
leaped  from  the  second  story  into  the  street,  fell,  recovered 
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his  balance,  and  ran  as  if  pursued  by  a  legion  of  demons; 
a  second  followed,  landed  in  a  hedge,  and  roared  like  a 
gored  bull. 

Guido  stopped  with  amaze,  his  eyes  raised  to  the  window, 
wondering  if  more  were  coming  down,  when  his  eyes  met 
those  of  a  girl,  very  lovely  to  behold,  the  perfect  oval  of 
her  face  framed  in  dark,  glossy  hair.  She  gazed  up  and 
down  the  street,  then  down  into  the  hedge.  As  she  met 
Guido's  bewildered  stare  she  winked  slyly  and  retreated 
behind  the  curtains. 

Out  of  the  underbrush,  on  all  fours,  a  knife  between  his 
teeth,  crawled  Messer  Benvenuto,  his  face  and  hands  all 
pricked  by  the  thorns.  He  looked  like  a  human  sieve  and 
his  profanity  was  rich  and  profuse. 

"Stupendo!  Terribile!"  he  roared,  when  he  attained  to 
an  upright  position,  as  he  saw  a  man  standing  in  the 
shadows  of  the  opposite  eaves.  "'Which  way  did  he  run, 
the  damned  damigello?" 

"If  you  refer  to  your  predecessor,  he  just  turned  the 
corner.     Else,  I  bid  you  good  morrow,  Messer  Cellini — " 

"Ha!  Stupendo!  Terribile!  Your  lordship!  I  almost 
had  him,  the  dirty  pig!     Such  is  luck!" 

He  extended  a  grimy  hand,  and  Guido's  went  out  to 
meet  it. 

"You  are  bleeding,"  he  said.  "Yonder  is  a  fountain! 
Let  me  attend  to  your  wounds." 

"Wounds?"  roared  Messer  Benvenuto.  "By  the  eleven 
thousand  Virgins  of  Cologne,  I  am  bleeding !"  The  thorns 
had  not  treated  Messer  Benvenuto  very  kindly. 

While  Guido  was  trying  to  remove  the  blood  stains  he 
began  to  rave  over  that  which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind 
at  that  moment,  his  meeting  with  Messer  Michel  Angelo. 
The  great  artist  had  deigned  to  speak  with  him,  had  deigned 
to  expound  to  him  his  creed,  the  source,  the  end  of  his  as- 
pirations. 
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At  the  mention  of  the  name  Cellini  listened  in  silence, 
casting  furtive  glances  up  at  the  window  by  which  he  had 
made  his  abrupt  descent. 

"Such  was  the  philosophy  of  the  divine  Allighieri  and 
such  was  the  philosophy  of  the  holy  Saint  Francis,"  he 
said.  "Then  along  came  that  pestilential  friar,  Fra  Girol- 
amo  Savonarola,  cursed  with  an  itch  after  sack-cloth  and 
ashes  and  all  that  is  contrary  to  loveliness  and  beauty. 
The  endless  wailing  and  gnashing  of  the  Piagnoni  must 
surely  lead  these  twisted-hooded  fellows  to  Hell,  even  as 
the  love  of  beauty  will  lead  the  artist  to  Heaven.  That  is 
my  philosophy." 

Guido  had  restored  his  appearance  to  a  near  likeness  of 
his  former  self,  and  Messer  Benvenuto  immediately  began 
to  air  his  troubles. 

"My  head  feels  as  if  it  were  crammed  with  boiled  chest- 
nuts!" the  maestro's  voice  dropped  a  semi-quaver  or  two 
in  pitch.  "You  must  understand,  my  lord,  that  fellow  is 
under  many  obligations  to  me,  though  I  should  have  re- 
membered his  ancestry!  Was  not  his  father  beheaded  for 
incest  with  his  own  daughter?" 

"Indeed!     Who  is  he?" 

"One  Luigi  Pulci — an  ixnprovvisatore — <x  base  verse- 
monger! I  have  written  a  sonnet  in  my  time  to  the  Cas- 
tellan of  Sant'  Angelo,  he  that  aspired  to  become  a  bat, 
which  was  pronounced  a  masterpiece  by  Messer  Benedetto 
Varchi.  Now  this  Luigi  came  to  Rome  from  Florence, 
beseeching  me  to  help  him.  I  introduced  him  to  the  divine 
Michel  Angelo,  that  prince  of  sculptors  and  painters,  and 
he  deigned  to  listen  to  his  doggerel  and  even  pronounced 
it  good  in  his  kindness  of  heart.  Thereupon  he  assured 
me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  if  ever  God  should  put  good  for- 
tune in  his  way,  he  would  surely  recompense  me  for  my 
kindness.  Now,  one  day  I  discovered  the  fellow  was  in 
love.     You  cannot  hide  it.     You  become  either  an  angel 
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or  an  ass!  And  soon  I  discovered  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions. Stupendo!  Terribile!"  Messer  Benvenuto  snorted. 
"Wish  I  had  him  by  his  gullet!" 

"I  had  warned  him  to  keep  away  from  Madonna  Panta- 
silea,  or  no  good  would  come  of  it!"  he  spat,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way.  "But  he,  preening  himself  in  a  new 
outfit  of  velvet  and  silk,  made  light  of  my  warning.  This 
same  Madonna  Pantasilia  was  in  time  a  great  flame  of 
Messer  Francesco  Bachiacca,  who  is  also  a  friend  of  mine. 
But  something  about  my  person  which  women  find  it  im- 
possible to  resist,  attracted  her  to  me.  Will  you  come  with 
me  to  my  abode?  At  any  rate  your  lordship  need  not  fear 
that  a  breakfast  with  Messer  Benvenuto  Cellini  will  be  a 
prelude  to  a  supper  with  St.  Peter  in  Heaven !" 

"Such  was  indeed  my  purpose  when  we  met,  Messere," 
Guido  accepted  gladly. 

Cellini  grunted  satisfaction. 

"An  inspiration!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  have  something 
to  tell  me.  I  read  it  in  your  face,  my  lord.  So  have  I. 
You  shall  hear  the  great  adventure — -how  I  won  a  victory 
for  Messer  Giulio  Cesare,  my  great  ancestor.  What  a 
night  it  was!"     He  wiped  his  brow. 

"You,  too,  Messere?"  Guido  interposed,  sympathetically. 

"By  this  time  my  fame  is  travelling  to  the  farthest  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,"  Messer  Benvenuto  assured  his  compan- 
ion modestly.  "But  here  we  are  at  my  humble  abode — < 
humble,  for  a  man  of  my  greatness,  though  better  known, 
forsooth,  than  the  Emperor's !  Enter,  my  lord !  I  am  con- 
vulsed with  pride!" 

Guido  found  himself  pompously  ushered  into  the  maes- 
tro's  workshop,  which  occupied  the  front  part  of  the  house. 
Back  of  this  was  a  smaller  room,  where  Cellini  entertained 
his  friends.  Messer  Benvenuto  threw  the  shutters  wide, 
then  lighted  a  candle  with  a  taper  from  a  tiny  lamp  that 
was  burning  before  a  miniature  statue  of  the  Madonna,  in 
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a  niche  against  the  wall.  Unbuckling  his  rapier,  he  tossed 
it  together  with  his  hat  into  a  corner. 

"What  will  you  drink,  my  lord?"  he  turned  to  his  guest, 
after  begging  him  to  consider  the  house  his  own.  "I  can 
give  you  wine  from  Frascati,  Marino,  or  Genzano.  I  have 
Falernian  I  can  recommend,  and  purple  Chianti.  Also 
Pomino,  and  Montepulciano,  fit  for  His  Holiness." 

Guido  chose  Montepulciano.  A  few  minutes  later  Cellini 
returned  with  a  bulky  bottle  and  two  goblets,  the  former 
covered  with  mildew  and  festooned  with  spiders'  webs. 
Through  the  mouldiness  in  places  the  glass  was  visible, 
no  longer  transparent,  but  irised  and  upon  the  label  of 
cypress  wood  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  could  be 
deciphered  the  name  and  the  year  of  the  vintage :  Annorum 
Centum. 

'"From  the  good  fathers  of  Sant'  Onofrio,"  he  introduced 
the  ambrosian  vintage.  "Behold,  my  lord!  Annorum 
centum — " 

"A  hundred  years?"  Guido  exclaimed  in  amaze. 

Messer  Benvenuto  regarded  the  bottle  amorously,  then 
kissed  its  neck.  With  a  sensual  smile,  he  poured  the 
precious  vintage  into  the  goblets,  then  raised  his  own. 

"For  just  such  an  occasion  as  this,"  he  said  unctuously. 
"'My  lord,  I  greet  you  with  incoherencies  of  delight!" 

They  clinked  the  goblets. 

"  'Candida  nigrescant  vetulo  crystalla  Falerno/ "  he  de- 
claimed, being  the  only  line  of  Martial  he  could  remember. 
"It  is  a  Vigil  of  the  Church.  I  shall  give  myself  dispensa- 
tion on  account  of  the  company.  As  for  you,  my  lord,  be- 
ing already  excommunicate,  you  are  privileged  to  commit 
heinous  crimes." 

Then  he  sank  into  a  huge  chair  of  black  walnut,  covered 
with  embossed  Cordovan  leather.  For  a  moment  each  gave 
himself  up  to  his  own  thoughts.    Guido  experienced  an  im- 
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mense  relief,  here,  in  this  quiet,  secluded  nook,  after  his 
experiences  of  the  night. 

The  room  itself  was  in  nowise  remarkable  for  splendour, 
but  it  bore  witness  to  the  refined  tastes  of  the  man,  which 
were  revealed  in  the  most  trifling  detail.  The  little  statue 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  been  modelled  by  a  rising  young 
sculptor  of  the  day  and  in  the  sweet  lines  of  the  face  and 
the  chaste  folds  of  the  drapery  the  artist  had  caught  some- 
thing of  the  lofty  grace  of  Fra  Lippo  Lippi.  Even  the 
little  lamp  which  burnt  in  front  of  the  niche  was  contained 
in  a  holder  of  Florentine  iron  work,  and  was  suspended  by 
fine  and  intricate  chains  of  the  same  metal. 

Guido's  head  drooped.  The  inevitable  reaction  was  set- 
ting in.  He  began  to  experience  a  great  physical  languor. 
The  excitement  of  the  night,  culminating  in  the  chapel 
in  the  wood,  had  taken  more  from  him  than  he  realized. 

"Mark  the  workmanship  of  these  goblets,  my  lord," 
Cellini  held  his  own  up  to  the  light.  It  was  beautifully 
chased  and  inlaid  with  mythical  figures  and  allegorical  de- 
signs. "I  made  them  for  the  Duke  of  Florence.  There  is 
not  such  workmanship  as  this  in  all  the  world.  His  treas- 
urer refused  to  pay  for  them,  till  they  were  delivered.  So, 
here  they  are!" 

After  having  refilled  his  guest's  and  his  own,  he  said: 

"My  legs  are  somewhat  overworked,  my  lord.  One  has 
demanded  furlough.  The  gist  of  the  matter  is,  I  have  not 
closed  an  eye  all  night." 

"Your  vigil  was  more  pleasant  than  mine,  I  hope?" 
Guido  interposed. 

"Pleasant?  Stupendo!  Terribile!"  Cellini's  clenched 
fist  crashed  down  upon  the  table.  "I  nearly  slit  the  throat 
of  the  greatest  swordsman  in  all  Italy — nay,  in  all  the 
world!  And  all  in  vindication  of  my  ancestor — Messer 
Giulio  Cesare — " 
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"Messer  Giulio  Cesare?"  Guido  repeated,  aghast. 

"Even  he!  Will  you  hear  my  story,  my  lord?"  Messer 
Cellini  sipped  thoughtfully  from  his  goblet. 

Guido  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  willing  to  let  his  own 
business  wait  on  that  of  his  host,  who  was  patently  burning 
to  exploit  himself. 

"It  was  at  the  house  of  Messer  Poggio  Nardi,"  Cellini 
began  with  relish,  smacking  his  lips.  "Among  others  present 
there  were  Messed  Francesco  and  Antonio  Bachiacca,  the 
twin  sons  of  Messer  Uberto  Verdi;  there  was  Count  Trullo, 
captain  of  the  pontifical  guard,  the  greatest  drinker  in 
Christendom;  there  was  Messer  Aurelio  Ascolano,  the  poet, 
and  Messer  Michel  Angelo,  that  supreme  artist  the  world 
has  known,  whom  alone  I  acknowledge  my  peer.  There 
were  others,  also,  including  some  of  the  fair  sex,  among 
them  Madonna  Pantasilea,  who  had  a  devil  in  her  that 
night,  for  she  desired  to  love  me  platonically.  Messer 
Plato  may  be  a  grand  signor,  but  damn  his  philosophy." 

Messer  Benvenuto  moistened  his  throat. 

"Conspicuous  among  the  guests  there  was  a  man  of 
some  bulk  and  weight,  marvellously  round  in  the  belly, 
which  resembled  a  balloon.  He  was  neatly  arrayed  in 
sapphire  colored  velvet  with  a  gold  chain  around  his  bull's 
neck  and  had  a  featureless  face,  almost  entirely  hidden  be- 
hind a  shock  of  coarse,  yellow  hair.  He  faced  me  at  the 
board  and  every  time  I  glanced  in  his  direction  I  coughed 
and  moistened  my  gullet.  Drought  kills  the  soul,  my  lord, 
and  without  drink  it  is  ready  to  fly  into  some  marsh  among 
the  frogs.  But  in  this  case  I  drank  to  forget  his  face  when 
suddenly  I  heard  myself  spoken  to  by  a  voice  that  sounded 
not  unlike  the  squeak  of  a  bat,  wheezened,  asthmatic,  in- 
human. The  great  condottiero  deigned  to  ask  me,  across 
the  table,  what  I  desired  most  in  all  the  world.  I  looked 
him  straight  in  the  face  and  replied:  'I  desire  most  to  be 
blind,    Messere/     Thereupon    he    regarded    me    severely. 
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'Since  you  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  the  outlook,  Messere,  per- 
chance you  would  just  as  lief  be  dead?'  'Unless  the  out- 
look improves/  I  replied,  'it  might  be  a  benefice/  'What 
name  shall  I  carve  on  your  tombstone,  whoever  you  may 
be?'  he  queried  in  dulcet  tones.  Now  I  had  noticed  that 
he  was  ogling  Madonna  Pantasilea  out  of  his  little  watery 
pig's  eyes,  that  same  lady  who  had  offered  to  love  me 
platonically,  while  I  surprised  a  rather  unholy  flame  dart- 
ing in  the  round  one's  direction.  Therefore  I  replied  with 
the  courtliness  for  which  I  am  renowned  the  world  over: 
'If  your  manners  towards  the  lady  on  your  right  continue 
as  affable  as  before,  it  will  be  your  own,  Messere/  " 

Messer  Benvenuto  drained  the  contents  of  his  goblet 
with  a  grunt  of  satisfaction,  licked  his  lips  and  continued: 

"  'Know  you  who  I  am?'  the  round  one  ejaculated  damply. 
'I  have  not  the  misfortune/  I  replied,  moistening  my  gullet. 
'I  am  Giambattista  Campobasso,  the  great  condottiero, 
victor  in  fifty  battles.  Who  are  you?'  And  he  puffed 
grandiloquently,  swelling  up  like  the  frog  in  the  fable. 
'Behold  in  me  Messer  Benvenuto  Cellini/  I  replied  mod- 
estly, setting  him  down  for  a  dunce  for  not  guessing  my 
greatness,  though  all  folk  are  not  gifted  with  intuition, 
'direct  descendant  of  Messer  Giulio  Cesare,  the  greatest 
captain  the  world  has  known.  I  am  the  man  who  slew  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon  by  my  incomparable  marksmanship 
at  the  siege  of  Sant'  Angelo.  I  have  quarreled  with  two 
popes,  three  cardinals,  one  bastard,  five  bishops,  two  dukes, 
not  to  mention  sundry  small  fry  such  as  the  Governor  of 
Rome,  and  the  Fiscal  of  Florence.  I  was  made  mace- 
bearer  to  His  Holiness,  Pope  Clement  VII,  and  I  have 
been  in  every  prison  in  Rome,  for  bravery.  There  is  a  his- 
tory of  me  in  fifteen  books  and  five  hundred  thirty  seven 
chapters — and  the  last  chapter  is  not  yet  written/  'Then 
I  am  your  friend/  leered  the  round  one.  'I  shall  write  the 
last  chapter/     'I  am  your  debtor/    I  made  him  a  courtly 
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bow.  'Your  epitaph,'  he  squeaked.  'I  am  a  scholar.'  'So 
too  was  Messer  Giulio  Cesare,'  I  ventured  mildly.  'Messer 
Giulio  Cesare?"  snorted  the  round  one.  'Tell  me  all  about 
him.  Who  is  he?'  I  ate  delicately,  ogling  the  carving 
knife.  'I  am  referring  to  my  great  ancestor/  I  replied, 
with  a  show  of  severity,  'Messer  Giulio  Cesare,  he  who 
called  himself  Julius  Caesar  for  short.  Perchance,  you 
have  read  his  Commentaries?  I  know  them  backward.' 
'Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  you  desire  to  be  dead,'  he  sug- 
gested, with  a  malicious  squint.  'You  are  belittling  my 
pedigree,  besmirching  my  escutcheon,'  I  suggested  mildly. 
'That  is  your  misfortune,'  the  round  bully  opined,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  his  teeth  full  of  fowl,  his  cheeks  flushed, 
his  little  pig's  eyes  glistening  bellicosely.  At  that  moment 
I  knew  I  should  surely  die  a  saint,  my  lord,  for  not  slitting 
his  throat  then  and  there.  'Dare  you  deny  my  illustrious 
ancestor  his  just  dues — him,  the  greatest  general  the  world 
has  known?'  'There  you  are  wrong  as  hell,'  the  round 
one  said  with  glee.  'The  greatest  general?  Pooh!  And 
again,  pooh!'  I  felt  for  my  tickler.  'Whom,  then,  most 
valiant  condottiero,  do  you  regard  as  the  greatest  general 
the  world  has  seen,'  I  questioned  condescendingly,  'Alex- 
ander, the  Macedonian,  Hannibal,  or  Vercingetorix,  the 
Gaul?'  The  round  one  had  accidentally  swallowed  a  wish- 
bone and  turned  red  and  purple  in  the  face.  'I,  Giambat- 
tista  Campobasso,  am  the  greatest  general  the  world  has 
seen,'  he  groaned  painfully,  blowing  a  hard  pea,  which  had 
become  lodged  in  a  hollow  tooth,  in  my  eye.  The  guests 
roared.  It  was  too  much.  'You  are  a  fool/  I  shouted.  'A 
blustering  ass.  Who  insults  the  great  Giulio  Cesare,  my 
ancestor,  insults  me/  'Not  with  equal  justice,  I  hope/  he 
grunted,  wiping  his  greasy  lips.  I  rose,  looking  him 
squarely  in  the  face.  'Messer  Giambattista  Campobasso, 
you  have  ceased  to  live !  Consider  yourself  a  corpse !'  The 
bully  staggered  to  his  feet.     'Within  the  hour  I  shall  com- 
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pose  your  epitaph,  Messer  Centurio  Bellini,'  he  squeaked, 
adding  insult  to  injury.     'I  am  a  scholar/  " 

Messer  Benvenuto  drained  his  goblet  at  a  gulp,  and  wiped 
his  lips.     After  a  brief  pause,  he  continued: 

"In  the  rear  of  the  house  there  was  a  patch  of  level  turf. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  riot  became  a  battle.  With 
a  roar  such  as  Olympian  Zeus  might  have  uttered,  I  flung 
myself  on  the  bully,  who  was  ogling  Madonna  Pantasilea 
with  one  eye,  as  if  inviting  her  to  witness  the  carnage  he 
was  about  to  perpetrate.  When  I  saw  her  return  his 
squint  roguishly,  the  lust  of  battle  was  upon  me.  The  joy 
of  it  sang  in  my  ears  and  sparkled  in  my  eyes.  The  round 
bully  bounced  and  bounded  like  a  ball,  bleating  like  a  goat 
when  he  came  near  scoring.  I,  like  the  great  man  I  am, 
played  with  him  like  the  cat  with  the  mouse.  Hard  pressed, 
he  began  to  wheeze  asthmatically.  By  this  time  the  odds 
were  overwhelmingly  against  him.  I  surrounded  him, 
hemmed  him  in  on  all  sides.  My  Negroli  was  everywhere. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  keep  up  his  defense,  puffing  and 
snorting.  'You  apologize?'  I  roared,  in  the  midst  of  the 
melee.  'I,  the  great  condottiero,  apologize?'  he  shrilled. 
'Pooh,  and  again  pooh!'  I  fell  upon  him  like  a  Roman 
legion.  In  his  disorderly  retreat  he  stumbled  and  fell.  At 
that  very  moment  I  pierced  his  sword  arm.  He  bellowed 
like  a  Campanian  ox.  I  wiped  my  blade,  while  the  by- 
standers wildly  applauded.  'My  way  of  avenging  my  great 
ancestor,'  I  saluted  the  bully.  Many  a  knight,  my  lord, 
catches  his  spurs  in  a  woman's  skirt  and  breaks  his  damned 
neck." 

Cellini  refilled  his  guest's  goblet  and  his  own.  Puffing 
prodigiously,  he  continued: 

"I  had  out-fought  the  great  condottiero  and  he  in  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino !  Nor  was  that  all.  All  con- 
trite, with  tears  in  her  beauteous  eyes,  Madonna  Pantasilea 
laid  her  arm  around  my  neck,  and  offered  me  her  lips. 
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And  wisely  she  did  so !  For  I  tell  you,  my  lord,  if  a  woman 
have  not  her  fill  of  love,  when  she  is  young,  she  will  go 
straight  to  the  devil  for  it  when  she  is  old,  notwithstanding 
Messer  Plato.  Then  the  surgeon  came,  sewed  the  round 
one  up  the  while  he  shrieked  murder.  The  guests  returned 
inside  and  now  indeed  did  Messer  Plato  suffer  ignominious 
defeat.  After  leaving  Messer  Nardi's  house  I  was  sorely 
beset  by  a  score  of  ruffians:  friends,  it  appeared,  of  the 
valiant  condottiero.  They,  having  in  some  way  got  wind 
of  the  carnage,  were  eager  to  avenge  him.  From  every 
direction  they  came.  Stupendo!  Terribile!  I  leaped  in 
among  them,  shouting:  'You  are  dead  men,  all!'  They 
thought  an  army  was  coming  of  at  least  a  hundred  men. 
I  threw  them  into  such  confusion  that  some  wounded 
themselves  with  their  own  weapons  in  the  melee.  The  re- 
mainder took  to  flight.  Thus,  my  lord,  it  may  be  said, 
that,  single-handed,  I  defeated  the  whole  army  of  the  Duke 
of  Urbino.  Their  leader  assured  me  afterward  they  had 
no  quarrel  with  me  and  merely  desired  to  know  me." 

At  that  moment  Ascanio,  the  little  lad  Guido  had  met 
in  the  Sistina  summoning  Michel  Angelo  to  the  assistance 
of  his  master,  came  in  and  announced  that  breakfast  was 
served  in  the  adjoining  room. 

They  sat  down  at  the  board  and  at  last  Guido's  oppor- 
tunity came.  Cellini  listened  with  the  deepest  attention 
and  with  an  occasional  exclamation  of  surprise  as  the  Lord 
of  Fiorano  unfolded  his  tale,  his  countenance  growing 
minutely  more  grave. 

"If  that  son  of  Satan  were  not  in  Perugia  I  should  feel 
almost  tempted  to  indict  him  of  this  deviltry,"  Messer  Ben- 
venuto  remarked  grimly,  after  a  pause. 

"But  is  he  in  Perugia?"  Guido  raised  questioning  eyes 
to  the  speaker. 

"According  to  latest  reports/'  Cellini  affirmed.     "In  the 
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meantime,  my  lord,  do  not  again  tempt  fate  and  visit  the 
Aventine  at  midnight." 

"Why  should  I  not  go  to  the  Aventine  ?"  Guido's  brows 
knitted  and  his  face  flushed  to  an  angry  red. 

"Because  there  is  danger,  my  lord." 

"Danger  from  this  fiend  or  others?" 

"That  is  what  we  will  have  to  find  out." 

"Then  let  me  tell  you,  Messere,"  Guido  replied,  as  the 
old  hatred  of  the  Farnese  brood  swept  over  him  anew, 
"there  is  no  devil  in  hell  and  there  is  no  man  on  earth  who 
shall  prevent  me  from  going  to  the  Aventine,  even  if  I 
thought  the  fiend  was  there  in  person." 

Cellini  shrugged. 

"I  have  hitherto  confined  my  researches  to  the  world," 
he  said.  "In  my  own  modest  way  I  have  tried  to  combat 
evil,  but  to  take  on  Messer  Satanasso  himself  would  per- 
haps be  too  ambitious  a  task.  And  you  must  admit,  my 
lord,  you  saw  the  imprint  of  the  cloven  hoof." 

"What  of  it,  Messere?  A  good  Christian,  even  an  ex- 
communicated one — " 

"Is  vulnerable,"  Cellini  interposed.  "What  would  your 
death  benefit  the  cause?  Put  in  plain  words,  my  lord, 
there  is  a  diabolical  agency  which  makes  the  Aventine  an 
unsafe  place.  There  are  those  who  have  gone  there  and 
have  not  returned.  All  the  good  work  we  are  doing  will 
crash  to  the  ground,  if  we  are  not  circumspect.  And  there 
is  hardly  a  man  who  will  go  to  the  Mount  after  night." 

"What  of  the  woman  who  knelt  before  the  confessional 
when  the  lights  went  out?" 

Cellini  scowled. 

"There  is  nothing  even  the  best  of  women  will  not  do 
just  to  be  contrary.  If  the  devil  himself  held  forth  on  the 
Mount — though  it  be  impolite  to  speak  of  him  in  propria 
persona  in  Rome — they  would  take  their  lives  in  their  hands 
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just  to  see  if  his  tail  corresponds  in  length  with  the  meas- 
urements given  by  the  fathers  of  the  Church." 

"If  your  theory  be  correct,  Messere,  the  devil  is  mighty 
only  on  Mount  Aventine?"  Guido  interposed,  sardonically. 
"What  about  the  rest  of  Rome?" 

"You  put  the  matter  more  flippantly,  my  lord,"  Messer 
Benvenuto  suggested,  "than  you  would  if  you  were  brought 
in  constant  contact  with  these  things.  There  are  two 
generals  in  every  war,"  Cellini,  reminiscent  of  his  Homeric 
fight  with  the  round  condottiero,  continued.  "The  one  is 
called  'Impatience'  and  the  other  is  called  'Perseverance,' 
and  it  is  the  latter  who  wins  the  campaign.  You  have 
read  Livy,  my  lord?  Do  you  recall  Fabius,  the  general, 
him  they  surnamed  'Cunctator'?  War  consists  of  a  few 
hours  of  fighting,  preceded  by  months  of  planning  the 
campaign." 

"Shall  I  sit  here  idly,  eating  out  my  own  heart  till,  per- 
chance, it  is  too  late?"  Guido  interposed,  clasping  and  un- 
clasping his  hands. 

"You  cannot  fight  the  enemy  till  he  is  above  the  sky 
line,"  Cellini  replied.  "And  no  condottiero,  not  even  the 
bully  of  Urbino,  would  venture  into  a  hole,  unless  he  can 
see  what  is  at  the  other  end  of  it." 

Guido  was  drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the  table.  His 
submerged  love  for  Beatrice  swept  over  him  with  terrible 
force.     A  restraining  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm. 

"Patience,  my  lord!  We  sink  or  swim  together!  I  am 
in  the  same  great  danger  as  yourself !  We  are  both  in  this 
grievous  state  from  one  man.  I  know  too  much  for  his 
peace  of  mind.  As  for  yourself,  he  must  not  learn  that 
you  are  in  Rome.  The  vast  inquests  set  on  foot  by  the 
Holy  Inquisition  have  checked  the  activities  of  the  fiend 
for  the  time.  Not  for  long,  I  grant  you.  Who  would  sus- 
pect the  Pontiff's  own  son  of  being  at  the  head  of  the 
Satanists  in  Italy?" 
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Guido  was,  for  the  time,  too  startled  to  reply.  Benven- 
uto  cast  a  furtive  glance  in  his  direction.  With  his  super- 
normal quickness  of  comprehension  he  knew  at  once  the 
mettle  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 

"Are  you  still  resolved  to  look  upon  the  face  of  His 
Holiness?"  he  suddenly  changed  the  topic  of  conversation. 

Guido  fairly  caught  at  the  word.  "When  shall  it  be?" 
he  queried  eagerly.     "When  shall  it  be?" 

"This  very  night!" 

"To-night?" 

"To-night!  There  is  one  thing  to  consider,  however. 
You  must  be  presented  to  His  Holiness.  Benvenuto  Cellini 
can  do  no  less.  Now,  your  name,  I  fear,  will  not  smell 
sweet  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Pontiff." 

All  the  heart  went  out  of  Guido.  Dared  Cellini  present 
to  the  Pope  one  excommunicate,  under  the  ban?  Then 
defiance  took  the  place  of  disappointment. 

"Shall  I  hide  behind  another,  to  please  the  Farnese  and 
his  bastard?" 

"You  are  pleasing  yourself,  my  lord,"  Cellini  interposed. 
"I  am  by  taste  economical  of  lies.  But,  rather  than  to  pre- 
sent you  to  the  Farnese  as  your  own  true  self,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  proclaim  you  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers,  King  Arthur  of  the  Round  Table  or  the 
Caliph  of  Bagdad—" 

"Something  less  pretentious  will  have  to  serve  the  occa- 
sion," Guido  replied,  half  the  joy  of  the  adventure  gone 
out  of  him. 

"There  must  be  in  North  Italy  many  little  lordlings,  each 
crowing  lustily  on  his  own  dunghill,  and  of  whom  the  Holy 
Father  has  never  heard  even  the  name.  Know  you  some 
such,  my  lord?  Remember,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "your 
self-debasement  shall  be  counted  to  you  as  a  grace." 

Guido  pondered. 

"There  is   the   Lord   of   Solano.     Not   even   Pier   Luigi 
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would  care  to  steal  his  domain.     It  is  all  rock  and  gorge." 

"So  much  the  better!"  Cellini  nodded  approval.  "Re- 
member, my  lord,  the  Tiber  is  deep  and  wet.  And  your 
business  in  Rome?     Old  men  are  curious." 

Guido's  lips  tightened.  "Perhaps,  to  acquire  the  bone 
of  a  saint  or  visit  the  tomb  of  a  martyr?  Ought  not  so 
laudable  a  purpose  procure  for  me  the  odor  of  sanctity?" 

"All  but  your  knife,  my  lord !  You  will  probably  not  be 
searched,  being  in  the  society  of  one  so  peace-loving  as  my- 
self. You  perceive,  modesty  has  ever  been  my  bane. 
Nevertheless,  accidents  will  happen  and  you  might  find  it 
difficult  to  explain.  There  is  also  another  matter  which 
has  long  troubled  my  slumbers.  You  have  not  forgotten 
the  face  in  the  spy-hole?" 

"Who  could  forget  the  devilish  thing?" 

"Then  attend,  my  lord,  and  I  will  unfold  my  plan,"  Cel- 
lini continued,  hardly  above  a  whisper.  "His  Holiness  is 
receiving  the  foreign  envoys  to-night.  It  is  to  be  an  in- 
formal affair,  which  those  may  attend  who  desire.  For 
this  reason  your  presence  at  the  Vatican  will  not  be  re- 
marked, for  there  are  many  eager  to  receive  a  blessing 
from  the  Holy  Father  who  would  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  near  him  otherwise.  Now,  when  I  speak  the 
word,  my  lord,  prepare  to  follow  me  without  asking  ques- 
tions. I  will  know  the  thing  that  haunts  the  Vatican. 
And,  I  have  reason  to  know,  it  has  also  been  seen  of  His 
Holiness.     Have  I  made  myself  clear,  my  lord?" 

"You  could  propose  nothing  more  to  my  liking,"  Guido 
replied,  a  sense  of  relief  stealing  over  him.  Anything  to 
shake  off  this  torpor  of  inaction,  to  deaden  the  pain  that 
clawed  his  heart  with  a  thousand  talons. 

He  arose  and  Cellini  accompanied  him  to  the  door. 

"At  the  second  hour  of  the  night,  by  the  obelisk  in  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,"  he  spoke,  dropping  his  voice.  "Then, 
may  good  Fortune  attend  us!" 


CHAPTER  V 


WINGED  WORDS 


w 

ITH  a  strange  sinking  of  the 
heart  Guido  walked  on.  He 
had  before  him  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  with  nothing 
to  occupy  his  time.  He  wan- 
dered through  the  crooked,  un- 
paved  streets,  in  and  out  of 
gloomy  courts,  over  desolate 
wastes  and  open  spaces,  the 
haunts  of  ravenous  dogs  and 
homeless  cats  that  kept  themselves  alive  on  the  choice 
pickings  of  the  city's  garbage.  And  when  he  passed  a 
church  he  hurried  past,  longing  to  enter,  to  prostrate  him- 
self in  prayer,  in  a  state  of  armed  defense  aaginst  every1 
friar  or  monk  he  met.  In  every  one  he  saw  his  enemy, 
an  interloper  between  his  Creator  and  himself.  The  tramp- 
ing of  many  feet  made  a  dull  bass  to  the  sound  of  many 
human  voices.  Now  and  then  the  minor  chant  of  a  com- 
pany of  pilgrims  passing  in  procession  somewhat  relieved 
the  strident  clamor  of  the  mob. 

Southward,  to  the  Capitol,  he  walked,  to  the  far  Lateran, 
where  Marcus  Aurelius  sat  upon  his  bronze  horse  watching 
the  ages  go  by,  then  in  the  opposite  direction  across  the 
castle  bridge  and  under  the  haunted  battlements  of  Sant' 
Angelo,  where  Marozia's  ghost  walked  in  autumn  nights 
when  the  south  wind  blew,  and  through  the  long  wreck  of 
the  fair  portico  that  had  once  extended  from  the  bridge  to 
the  basilica,  till  he  came  to  the  broad  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  walled  garden  court  of  old  St.  Peter's,  still  standing 
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while  the  new  basilica  was  rising  into  the  azure  of  the 
Roman  sky.  There  he  sat  musing  among  the  cypresses, 
his  gaze  straying  up  to  the  windows  of  the  Vatican,  where, 
like  a  spider  in  his  web,  sat  the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  Earth, 
the  man  who  had  taken  from  him  his  lands,  his  God,  his 
wife.  And  as  he  sat  there,  wondering  at  the  vast,  bronze 
pine  cone  and  the  great  brass  peacocks  which  Symmachus 
had  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Agrippa's  Baths,  where  the 
family  of  the  Crescenzi  had  fortified  themselves  during 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  he  felt  that  the  Soul  of  Rome 
had  taken  hold  of  his  soul.  He  lingered,  for  what  it  denied 
rather  than  what  it  gave ;  rather  for  the  thoughts  it  evoked, 
than  the  sights  it  offered;  for  that  in  it  which  was  dark 
and  mysterious;  for  the  sadness  and  the  darkness  and  the 
evil  it  had  wrought  witjrin  himself,  as  one  may  gaze  fas- 
cinatedly upon  the  puma  or  some  other  deadly  denizen  of 
the  tropical  forest,  admiring  it  yet  knowing  in  his  heart 
that  its  embrace  is  death. 

There  it  lay,  all  about  him,  all  that  was  left  of  it,  the 
naked  bones  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  powerful  city 
in  the  world,  done  to  death  by  popes  and  emperors,  by  pre- 
fects and  barons,  sapped  of  life  by  the  evil  canker  of  em- 
pire, left  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  Campagna,  a  prey  of 
human  carrion-beasts,  a  horror  to  living  men. 

And  yet,  like  a  Phoenix  from  the  flames,  it  was  rising 
out  of  the  ashes,  glorious,  wonderful,  magnificent.  Under 
Julius  II  and  Leo  X  the  gigantic  work  of  pulling  half  of 
Old  St.  Peter's  down  had  begun.  The  terrific  genius  of 
Bramante,  aided  by  Raffaello  da  Urbino  and  Giuliano  da 
San  Gallo,  with  Fra  Giacondo  Veronese  and  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  accomplished  the  seemingly  impossible;  and  now 
Michel  Angelo,  sweeping  away  the  different  plans,  while 
following  the  designs  and  plans  of  Bramante,  was  to  put 
the  crowning  glory  on  the  greatest  cathedral  the  world 
has  seen. 
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And  as,  in  the  days  that  were  to  follow,  Guido  returned 
day  by  day  to  his  seat  beneath  the  cypresses,  watching  the 
fane  of  New  St.  Peter's  growing  almost  hourly,  he  learned 
to  understand  that  the  Church  had  never  been  more  alive, 
more  militant,  more  supreme.  For  the  Church  was  the 
World,  while  Rome  meant  several  thousand  disgruntled 
citizens  and  half-starved,  turbulent  ruffians,  always  eager 
for  a  change,  because  it  seemed  that  no  change  in  their 
condition  could  be  for  the  worse. 

As  Guido  proceeded  upon  his  way,  he  became  conscious 
of  a  vague  restlessness  that  had  taken  possession  of  the 
people,  crystallizing  into  definite  fear. 

Something  had  roused  the  Eternal  City  as  nothing  had 
roused  her  since  the  days  of  the  Borgia.  Everywhere 
groups  of  people  were  assembled  at  the  street  corners,  con- 
versing in  mysterious  whispers.  Guido  was  soon  to  learn 
the  cause. 

From  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Vatican,  where  the 
Pope  used  to  say  private  Mass,  the  Host  had  been  taken 
during  the  night.  When  the  heinous  outrage  had  been  re- 
ported to  His  Holiness  by  Messer  Durante  Duranti,  the 
Holy  Father  had  fallen  into  a  dead  faint.  Shortly  after 
dawn,  fishermen,  casting  their  nets,  had  dragged  ashore  the 
body  of  the  officiating  priest.  An  air  of  gloom  and  appre- 
hension hung  over  the  seven-hilled  city  of  Rome. 

The  taverns  in  the  city  were  crowded  with  strange  pil- 
grims whose  aims  seemed  not  wholly  dedicated  to  their 
souls'  savation,  though  they  were  ostentatiously  garbed  in 
pilgrim's  dress  and  mussel-shelled  hats.  An  astute  ob- 
server might  have  discerned  the  horns  beneath  the  sancti- 
fied headgear. 

In  the  streets  moved  a  restless  mass  of  humanity.  The 
piazzas  were  crowded  with  the  booths  and  stalls  of  the 
small  venders.  Vegetable  sellers  shouted  their  wares. 
The  rag  wives  babbled  and  cackled  like  brood  hens.    A 
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donkey  brayed  in  lacerating  tones,  concealed  beneath  a 
mountain  of  fennel  and  grapes.  A  string  of  blind  persons 
with  guide,  crutches  and  sticks,  chanted  a  doleful  hymn. 
A  street  dentist,  his  hat  ornamented  with  a  chaplet  of  teeth, 
was  standing  over  his  victim  whose  head  he  held  wedged 
between  his  knees  and,  with  the  rapid  movements  of  a  jug- 
gler, was  drawing  his  teeth  with  a  pair  of  huge  pincers. 
Everytime  he  separated  one  from  its  base  he  roared  lustily 
to  cheer  up  his  patient.  Children  were  spinning  tops 
under  the  feet  of  pedestrians  or  teasing  a  Hebrew  with 
offers  of  pigs-feet.  Some  one  let  a  mouse  loose  amongst 
the  fish-wives.  They  leaped  as  if  they  had  been  scalded, 
shaking  their  skirts  as  if  they  were  so  many  mouse-traps. 
Dogs  barked,  geese  cackled,  and  the  sway-backed  donkey 
of  Doctor  Boltraffio  kicked  and  plunged  and  overturned 
a  pile  of  kitchen  ware.  Cries,  laughter,  curses,  resounded 
on  every  side. 

Guido  had  wandered  into  the  Panico,  the  street  that 
debouched  upon  the  Piazza  of  St.  John  Lateran. 

From  the  top  of  her  column,  the  She-Wolf  looked  forth. 
The  bronze  figure  still  stood  erect,  as  it  had  been  cast  by  the 
Etruscan  founder  in  the  first  days  of  Rome.  Ever  since 
it  had  been  removed  from  the  Capitol,  where  it  used  to 
stand,  this  wild  soul  of  the  city — the  bronze  beast — had 
stood  sentinel  in  the  square,  had  guarded  the  ruins  of 
Rome's  greatness.  One  by  one  the  centuries  had  crumbled 
away,  but  firm  upon  her  pedestal  the  She- Wolf  kept  her 
place.  With  wide  eyes  that  embraced  the  horizon  and 
sharp  ears,  cocked  to  catch  the  floating  rumors,  she  fiercely 
ground  her  teeth.  Two  thousand  years  and  more  had  not 
lulled  her  vigilance,  and  the  jaws  that  seemed  to  be  growl- 
ing had  not  been  shut. 

Against  the  base  of  the  column  crouched  the  form  of  a 
hunchback  in  the  nondescript  garb  of  one  whose  business 
is  a  mystery  to  himself  and  to  all  the  world.     The  broad 
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Spanish  hat,  commonly  worn  since  the  Borgia  regime,  was 
tilted  deep  over  the  forehead.  The  worthy  kept  his  hands 
concealed  in  the  folds  of  his  mantle,  but  his  eyes  furtively 
scanned  the  piazza.  As  Guido  passed,  Baldello  looked  up 
at  him  sidewise.  Apparently  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
his  survey,  he  followed  the  Lord  of  Fiorano,  limping,  from 
afar. 

Guido  continued  upon  his  way,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left.  His  thoughts  were  again  occupied  with  the 
adventure  of  the  night.  He  was  passing  through  the 
Orsini  quarter.  Their  towering  palace  on  Monte  Giordano 
stood  out  like  a  huge  cloud-shadow  against  the  limpid 
azure  of  the  Roman  sky. 

An  unpretentious  osteria  held  out  the  sign  of  a  coarsely 
gilded  Bear  Rampant,  probably  as  a  tribute  to  the  lords  of 
the  quarter,  for  the  Orsini  flaunted  the  beast  in  their 
escutcheon. 

The  host  stood  in  the  door,  looking  out  for  prospective 
patrons.  Now  and  then  one  passed  and,  remembering  a 
forgotten  thirst,  entered  to  make  amends.  Guido,  feeling 
the  need,  profited  by  their  example. 

Corio,  who  presided  over  the  establishment,  walked  from 
table  to  table,  filling  the  goblets  from  a  great  flagon  con- 
taining the  coarse  vintage  of  Frascati. 

"Ho,  Corio !"  cried  a  stout  fellow  with  an  ugly  knife  at 
his  left  side.  "Haste  with  the  wine!  It  is  a  poor  season. 
Much  work,  little  gain!  And  His  Eminence  of  Siena  is 
coddling  the  Jews!  I  suffocate  with  the  smell  of  these 
enemies  of  Christ — " 

"Why  not  try  a  richer  field,  Luca,  and  quit  wasting  your 
temper?" 

The  worthy  ignored  the  suggestion,  casting  a  quick 
glance  around  the  room. 

"All  friends!"  Corio  assured.  "All  Orsini!  But,  cry 
not  these  things  too  loud  unless  you  would  sleep  in  the 
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Tiber  to-night!     His  Eminence  of  Siena  has  long  ears — " 

"Tap  a  Spaniard  and  you  will  find  where  the  gold  ducats 
are  hidden/'  cried  another. 

"Ay,"  said  the  host  sombrely.  '"And  not  the  Spaniards 
alone.  What  of  the  French?  Were  there  ever  more  ra- 
pacious, greedy  and  treacherous  knaves  under  the  sun?" 

"Are  they  not  thirsty?"  queried  one  of  his  patrons. 

"Small  profit  to  me,  if  they  had  the  thirst  of  a  German," 
Corio  complained.  "Our  tart  wines  they  refuse  and  for 
the  good  they  refuse  to  pay— but  they  drink  them,  never- 
theless.' Curse  them!  Christ's  blood!  They  are  one  of 
the  ten  plagues  of  Rome !" 

Guido  chose  a  table  which  enabled  him  to  see  and  to 
hear  without  being  unduly  prominent  and  the  host  set 
before  him  some  of  the  tart,  red  wine  of  Frascati. 

Three  of  Corio's  regular  patrons  entered  the  osteria  at 
that  moment  and  in  their  wake,  as  if  tempted  by  their  ex- 
ample, ambled  Baldello. 

He  had  followed  Guido  from  the  Piazza  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  but,  considering  prudence  the  better  part  of  valor, 
had  kept  out  of  his  sight.  Seating  himself  at  a  table  which 
enabled  him  to  engage  those  in  conversation  whom  he 
listed,  Baldello  called  for  a  beaker  of  tart,  red  wine.  While 
the  host  disappeared  through  a  trapdoor  in  the  cellar  he 
furtively  scanned  the  guests  and  he  was  not  slow  in 
picking  Guido  from  among  their  number. 

There  was  something  about  the  follower  of  Pier  Luigi 
that  likewise  attracted  the  Lord  of  Fiorano,  for  their  eyes 
met  repeatedly  and  Guido  was  conscious  of  an  unpleasur- 
able  sensation  without  being  able  to  explain  the  reason. 

Corio  returned  with  a  pitcher  of  wine,  but  before  he 
poured  it  he  took  a  second  look  at  the  new  arrival. 

What  prompted  him  to  say  what  he  did,  probably  none 
knew  but  himself. 
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"I  have  some  Falernian  or  Vernaccia,  if  you  prefer, 
Signor— " 

"Then  I  shall  come  back  for  your  Falernian  when  luck 
lures,"  drawled  the  bravo.  "Therefore,  tempt  not  my  light 
purse.9' 

"If  you  have  come  to  Rome  to  fill  your  purse  you  have 
struck  a  bad  season,"  Corio  replied,  pouring  the  wine. 
Then  he  betook  himself  to  the  stone  counter  and  remained 
there,  watching  the  stranger. 

"You  are  not,  then,  a  Roman,  signor?"  one  of  the  guests, 
who  had  overheard  the  conversation,  turned  to  Baldello. 

"Neither  Roman,  nor  signor — "  snarled  the  latter,  throw- 
ing the  left  fold  of  his  mantle  over  his  right  shoulder  and 
revealing  a  plain,  leather  doublet.  "Rather  am  I  in  the 
city,  nursing  a  wounded  foot,  a  follower  of  his  Highness, 
Messer  Pier  Luigi.  Ever  heard  of  him?"  he  added,  in- 
solently. 

The  silence  that  followed  this  declaration  was  positively 
uncanny.  It  was  bold  language  and  very  clumsy  for  a 
wine-shop  in  this  quarter. 

"You  have  surely  not  been  in  the  duke's  service  very 
long,  stranger,"  interposed  one  of  the  guests.  "Else  you 
would  not  boast  of  the  fact  in  Rome." 

At  the  mention  of  the  duke's  name,  Guido  raised  his 
head,  like  a  deer  in  covert  that  scents  danger,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  speaker. 

"I  have  been  in  Rome  long  enough,"  Baldello  rasped, 
with  his  old  time  insolence,  "to  know  this  is  the  Orsini 
quarter  and  one  may  speak  of  their  kinsman  without  tying 
one's  tongue  into  a  knot." 

"Hist,  man,"  cautioned  Baldello's  neighbor  on  the  right. 
"Start  not  on  that  line  here." 

"Why  not?"  spat  the  bravo,  glaring  round  the  room. 
In  doing  so  he  met  Guide's  gaze,  fixed  upon  himself  with 
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no    uncertain    meaning.      " Whose    delicate    ears    object?" 

The  Duke  of  Fiorano  had  slowly  arisen  and  walked  over 
to  where  Baldello  sat,  gloating  in  anticipation  of  trouble. 

"Suppose  it  were  mine?"  he  said,  towering  over  the 
outlaw. 

Baldello  spat  viciously. 

"Cut  them  off,  if  my  lord's  praises  offend  them." 

"Rather  am  I  minded  to  cut  out  the  tongue  of  the  cut- 
throat that  sings  them,"  Guido  replied,  imperturbedly, 
"and  save  His  Eminence  of  Siena  the  trouble." 

Baldello's  face  turned  a  dirty  grey. 

"I  meant  no  harm,"  he  hedged,  but  he  knew  not  the 
caliber  of  the  man  he  was  addressing. 

"'A  moment  ago  you  offered  to  sing  the  praises  of  your 
master,  regardless  of  who  desired  to  hear  them,  or  not. 
Proclaim,  then,  his  virtues.  I  am  minded  to  hear  them — 
circumstantially." 

The  guests  craned  their  necks.  Baldello  did  not  find  the 
situation  much  to  his  liking.  He  had  not  counted  on  meet- 
ing objections,  but  the  neutral  attitude  of  his  host  spoiled 
any  chance  of  support  on  which  he  may  have  relied. 

"You  have  not,  then,  heard  of  my  lord's  latest  conquest?" 
Baldello  glared  at  the  questioner,  his  right  hand  shuffling 
beneath  his  mantle. 

"Put  your  hand  on  the  table  and  tell  us  about  it,"  Guido 
towered  over  the  bravo. 

"Then  you  are  the  first  wine-bibber  I  have  met  in  Rome 
who  has  missed  a  crumb  of  gossip.  And  a  tasty  crumb  it 
is,  by  the  saints." 

Guido's  eyes  narrowed  till  they  were  but  two  slits  in  the 
pale,  haggard  face. 

"Out  with  it,  then!     I  am  waiting." 

"Has  he  not  captured  a  duchy  and  a  duchess?" 

"Indeed !     And  what  is  the  name  of  this  latest  conquest ?" 
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"Have  you  ever  heard  the  name  Fiorano?" 

The  next  moment  the  room  was  literally  ablaze.  Guido 
leapt  back  as  if  his  blood  had  changed  to  fire.  Baldello 
sprang  away  with  a  gashed  cheek.  With  a  howl  he  drew 
his  dirk,  when  a  heavy  stone  jug  crashed  down  upon  his 
skull  and  stretched  him  senseless  on  the  floor. 

"Help  me  remove  him  before  the  Bargello  hears  of  this," 
Corio  begged  one  of  the  by-standers. 

Between  them  they  carried  the  ruffian  to  an  inner  cham- 
ber, while  Corio's  wife  came  out  and  began  to  scrub  the 
floor  to  remove  the  blood-stains. 

Guido,  in  the  act  of  dashing  after  them,  found  his  arms 
pinioned  behind  him. 

Two  men  were  holding  him.  It  required  their  combined 
strength  to  prevent  him  from  breaking  away  and  making 
an  end  of  the  wretch. 

"Be  calm,  my  lord !"  a  voice  whispered  in  his  ear.  "You 
have  tried  to  teach  me  the  lesson." 

Turning  his  head,  Guido  gazed  as  one  stunned  into  the 
pale  features  of  Adrian  Colonna.  Released,  his  arms 
dropped  by  his  sides.  He  started  to  speak  when  Corio 
returned,  effusive  of  apologies. 

Confessedly  the  ruffian  was  one  of  the  duke's  retainers, 
a  low  braggart  who  repeated  what  he  heard  or  what  he 
felt  tempted  to  say  in  the  endeavor  to  exalt  his  master. 
Surely,  his  lordship  would  not  hold  him  responsible  for  the 
miscreant.  Guido  stared  from  the  host  to  the  Colonna. 
The  floor  seemed  to  rock  under  his  feet.  Everything  was 
in  a  whirl,  a  crimson  blur.  His  breath  came  piping  through 
clenched  teeth.  How  it  burnt  upon  his  cheeks,  upon  his 
brow!  He  dared  not  reveal  his  name  and  shame  in  the 
tavern.  Corio,  fearing  serious  consequences  for  himself, 
seemed  disconsolate. 

"No  doubt,  yon  foul-tongued  knave  knew  not  that  a  bit 
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of  gossip  about  the  son  of  His  Holiness  would  draw  sud* 
fire  here  in  Rome." 

Guido  assured  his  host  that  he  held  him  blameless. 

"No  true  man  will  stand  by  and  hear  a  woman  insulted 
by  having  her  name  coupled  with  that  of  a  foul  toad !" 

" Would  there  were  more  men  like  your  lordship!"  the 
host  of  the  Bear  Rampant  approved. 

"'Perchance,  it  was  but  said  in  jest,"  the  Colonna's  com- 
panion spoke  up,  hoping  to  smoothen  matters  over.  "In 
an  old  play  the  jealous  man  saw  the  devil  ride  by  and 
promptly  followed  him  on  the  chance  of  finding  his  lost 
wife.     Let  us  do  likewise." 

Guido  seemed  not  to  hear.  All  life  had  gone  out  of  him. 
Baldello's  words  ate  into  his  soul  like  a  corrosive  acid. 
Slowly  the  tension  relaxed  as  he  saw  all  eyes  directed 
upon  him.  Strugging  for  coherence  he  turned  glassy  eyes 
on  the  Colonna. 

"Let  us  go!" 

Once  outside  the  inn,  he  stopped.  The  very  sky  seemed 
ablaze.  He  was  as  a  man  struggling  in  a  whirlpool  of 
opposing  impulses.  He  felt  the  urge  to  return,  to  kill,  let 
mad  destruction  issue  from  his  hand,  hurl  down  whatever 
crossed  the  red  vision  of  his  rage. 

Then,  quickly  as  it  had  risen,  the  tempest  passed.  A 
terrible  calm  succeeded  the  gust  of  passion.  Like  a 
drunken  man,  death-white  he  staggered  between  his  two 
companions. 

"Messer  Lanti  of  Perugia,"  Adrian  Colonna,  by  way  of 
introduction,  turned  to  the  Lord  of  Fioranp,  breaking  the 
heavy  silence. 

Guido  extended  his  hand.  On  their  way  Pier  Lanti 
briefly  told  his  tale.  Pier  Luigi  had  entered  Perugia  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  last  of  the  Baglioni,  to  erect  a  papal 
fortress.  He  had  reduced  the  town  to  the  likeness  of  Hell, 
in  that  the  entering  is  free,  but  there  is  no  departing.     The 
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entire  Borgo  di  Santa  Giuliana  had  been  swept  away  by 
his  orders.  Tombs  had  been  violated.  Young  and  beauti- 
ful women  had  been  ruthlessly  scourged  through  the 
streets.  The  duke's  boon  companion,  the  Cardinal  of 
Rimini,  had  caused  an  offender  to  be  quartered  alive.  New 
and  horrible  methods  of  torture  had  been  introduced.  The 
houses  of  the  foremost  citizens  had  been  entered  during 
Carnival  time  by  Pier  Luigi  and  his  masked  minions,  the 
male  owners  insulted,  their  wives  and  daughters  outraged. 
His  own  sister  had  shared  the  fate  of  those  unfortunates. 

Guido  listened  as  would  a  corpse.  His  tongue  clove  to 
the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

'"I  have  nothing  left  but  revenge  and  death  and  I  would 
dedicate  my  remaining  days  to  ridding  the  world  of  this 
monster,"  Pier  Lanti  turned  to  the  Lord  of  Fiorano. 

"So  do  we  all,"  Adrian  Colonna  spoke.  "My  own  wrongs 
are  almost  greater  than  I  can  bear.  As  for  yourself,  my 
lord,"  he  turned  to  Guido,  "there  is  still  hope." 

Guido  turned  to  the  speaker. 

"Would  I  shared  your  optimism,  my  lord  Colonna,"  he 
replied  gloomily. 

"We  all  know  what  the  Pope's  bastard  is  capable  of," 
Adrian  Colonna  replied.  "Doubtless  there  is  instruction 
in  it.  By  making  Her  Grace's  name  a  by-word  for  every 
gutter  snipe  in  Rome,  the  monster  hopes,  perchance,  to 
accomplish  the  very  thing  wherein  he  has  hitherto  failed, 
to  cause  you,  my  lord,  to  cast  your  duchess  off  and  force 
her  to  seek  refuge  in  his  arms." 

Guido  glared  at  the  speaker  as  if  he  would  throttle  him. 

"Do  you  hint,  Messer  Colonfia,  the  Lady  of  Fiorano 
languishes  in  the  clutches  of  the  fiend?" 

"Has  the  possibility  never  suggested  itself  to  you,  my 
lord?"  Adrian  Colonna  returned,  pointedly. 

As  one  blinded  by  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  in  a  dark 
night,  Guido  suddenly  staggered,  covering  his  face  with 
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his  hands.  Had  he  been  blind,  that  this  natural  solution 
had  never  occurred  to  him? 

"My  God!"  he  groaned.  "If  it  were  true!  Not  this,  at 
least — not  this!" 

And  now,  his  suspicions  aroused,  his  fears  redoubled,  no 
longer  did  the  image  of  Beatrice  haunt  him  alone.  The 
execrable  figure  of  Pier  Luigi  took  its  place  beside  her  in 
his  thoughts.  The  anguish  which  ravaged  him  without 
mercy  had  therefore  clothed  itself  in  a  definite  shape;  it 
bore  familiar  and  detested  features;  it  bore  a  name.  It 
was  a  living  being,  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  that  could 
be  seized  by  the  throat,  flung  down  to  earth,  mutilated, 
killed— withal,  the  thought  had  something  reassuring. 

As  the  thought  sprang  upon  his  soul  his  hand  flew  to  the 
hilt  of  his  dagger.  So  white  and  drawn  was  his  face  that 
for  a  moment  his  companions  entertained  the  gravest 
fears,  for  his  was  the  mood  when  a  man  kills,  mutilates,  re- 
morselessly. He  felt  the  Perugian's  reassuring  touch  upon 
his  arm. 

"We  dare  not  make  a  martyr  of  him,"  Pier  Lanti  inter- 
posed, as  they  continued  upon  their  way,  leaving  the  Orsini 
quarter  behind  them.  "Else  had  the  soil  of  Rome  lapped 
up  his  blood  long  ago.  Ours  the  task  to  heap  silently  and 
patiently— to  heat  the  avenging  irons.  And  then!"  he 
concluded,  with  flashing  eyes.  "Are  you  with  us,  my  lord 
Fiorano?" 

"With  heart  and  soul,"  Guido  replied. 

"This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  air  our 
troubles,"  the  Perugian  turned  to  his  companions.  "Rome 
teems  with  the  duke's  spies.  I  have  long  formed  a  habit 
never  to  think  in  company.  My  lord  Fiorano — we  are 
counting  on  you!" 

They  looked  into  each  others'  eyes  like  men  to  whom 
silence  means  more  than  words.  Then  they  parted  and 
soon  lost  sight  of  each  other. 
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Fierce  of  heart  and  grim  of  face  Guido  made  his  way 
through  crowds  of  nobles,  accompanied  by  their  armed  re- 
tainers, trying  to  force  a  passage  for  their  lordships  through 
the  press,  artisans  and  ecclesiastics,  from  the  purple  of 
the  crozier  to  the  black  soutane  of  the  humblest  curate,  of 
friars  in  grey,  friars  in  black,  lay-brethren,  loiterers,  vaga- 
bonds, thieves. 

A  passionate  anger  strove  with  Fate.  The  very  sky 
seemed  black.  Elemental  darkness  seemed  to  wrap  him 
round.  The  words  of  the  duke's  creature  seemed  to  sear 
his  brain.  Within  the  hour  his  face  had  turned  haggard 
and  grey.  The  mockery,  the  bitterness  of  it  all!  With 
every  step  his  torture  increased.  With  an  effort  he  urged 
himself  on,  not  knowing,  not  caring,  whither.  Was  life  in- 
deed sealed  up  against  all  hope? 

Unhasting,  unhalting  like  the  bells,  whose  brazen  clangor 
vibrated  through  the  sun-fraught  air,  the  crowds  rolled 
sluggishly  towards  St.  Peter's.  The  wide-flung  facade, 
pierced  by  innumerable  arches,  seemed  to  engulf  them. 
To  Guido  it  seemed  as  if  half  Rome  was  rolling  towards  the 
flanking  colonnades.  Drawing  his  mantle  more  closely 
about  him,  he  squared  his  shoulders,  defiantly  entered  the 
cathedral  dusk.  He  had  ceased  to  dread  the  Pontiff's 
fulminations. 

Here,  where  Filarete's  bronze  doors  shut  out  the  glare, 
there  was  no  place  for  the  hot  passions  of  the  world.  The 
white-haired  priests  solemnly  officiated  and  more  than  a 
hundred  rich  voices  of  boys  and  men  sang  the  vesper 
psalms  in  the  Gregorian  modes.  Slim  youths  in  violet  and 
white  swung  silver  censers  before  the  high  altar  and  the 
incense  floated  in  spiral  wreaths  upon  the  sunbeams  that 
fell  slanting  upon  the  mosaic  floor. 

Here,  as  in  many  a  cloister  of  the  world,  the  Church  was 
still  herself,  as  she  was  and  always  will  be.  Here,  words 
were  spoken  and  solemn  prayers  intoned  which  had  been 
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familiar  to  the  lips  of  the  Apostles,  which  are  familiar  to 
our  lips  and  ears  to-day,  and  which  lips  still  unborn  will 
repeat  to  centuries  of  generations. 

Here  and  there  a  single  figure  knelt  in  the  shadow  of  a 
pillar ;  here  and  there  a  little  group  paused  before  some  mar- 
vel in  bronze  or  mosaic,  some  exquisitely  wrought  tracery 
of  carving  or  austere  dignity  of  marble,  some  priceless  reli- 
quary enshrining  that  which  was  yet  further  beyond 
price.  The  air  was  sweet  with  incense,  as  if  the  breath  of 
a  bygone  promise  still  lingered.  The  only  voice,  the  voice 
of  prayer,  murmured  from  some  far-off  shrine,  a  voice, 
gentle,  calm,  subdued,  yet  rolling  to  the  very  roof  of  the 
imposing  nave. 

Like  a  ghost  afraid  of  his  own  shadow  Guido  moved  in 
the  semi-gloom.  * ' 

The  great  church  was  dim,  the  light  from  the  clerestories 
hardly  rousing  shadows  in  the  farther  aisles,  broken  as  it 
was  by  the  great  columns  on  either  side.  Of  old  the  fires 
of  pagan  sacrifices  had  burnt  before  them;  through  the 
aisles  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  had  resounded  the 
hymns  to  the  many  gods  of  the  ancient  city.  But  now  the 
Powers  of  Violence  had  yielded  up  their  spoils  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and,  in  the  course  of  the  centuries, 
that  which  had  been  profanation  had  become  holy. 

There,  behind  that  inscription  which  relates  the  story 
of  England's  conversion  to  the  Faith,  Gregory  the  Great 
slept  his  peaceful  sleep  for  almost  a  thousand  years.  In 
yonder  sarcophagus  of  red  granite  lay  Pope  Adrian  IV, 
of  all  the  long  line  of  popes  the  only  Englishman  who 
ever  sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair.  Upon  all,  the  mellow  breath 
of  antiquity  had  blown.  In  a  sarcophagus  almost  garish 
in  its  whiteness  lay  Pope  Innocent  III  by  the  side  of 
Honorius  IV,  and,  in  the  shadow  of  the  imposing  arch  could 
be  seen  the  black  sarcophagus  of  Ugolino  Conti,  Pope 
Gregory  IX,  the  implacable   enemy  of  Frederick  II,  the 
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great  Hohenstauffen  Emperor.  That  spiral  shaft,  also 
of  white  marble,  fluted  and  wreathed  with  carvings,  be- 
tween the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  and  the  high  altar,  was 
the  Colonna  Santa,  the  pillar  against  which  Christ  leaned 
as  he  disputed  with  the  doctors  in  Solomon's  Temple.  And, 
midway  to  the  door,  the  bronze  statue  of  the  Apostle  him- 
self had  stood  through  almost  a  thousand  years. 

Across  the  hush  of  high  noon  came  the  burr  of  vibrat- 
ing metal,  as,  led  by  St.  Peter's,  the  bells  from  all  the 
churches  of  Rome  began  to  toll  Vespers.  For  a  time  the 
brazen  clangor  shook  the  air.  Then,  one  by  one,  the  bells 
died  to  silence.  In  the  distance  still  sounded  the  united 
pealings  from  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano  and  San  Paolo 
Extra  Muros  in  the  South,  from  San  Lorenzo  and  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  in  the  East.  Then,  warned  by  the  silence 
of  St.  Peter's,  they  too  ceased. 

The  crowd  had  thinned,  pouring  out  in  a  triple  stream 
through  the  great  archways  that  gave  upon  the  colon- 
nades leading  on  the  Piazza.  The  huge  atrium  was  al- 
most empty  when  Guido,  as  one  wrapt  in  a  dream,  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  others. 

His  mind  was  leagues  away,  his  thoughts  revolving 
around  the  one  vital  issue  of  his  life,  steeling  himself 
against  that  which  the  coming  hours  would  bring. 


CHAPTER  VI 


IN  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SCORPION 


HE  bells  of  all  the  churches 
of  Rome,  from  St.  Peter's  to 
San  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  an- 
nounced the  second  hour  of  the 
night,  and  the  sonorous  echoes 
of  their  chimes  floated  over  the 
Eternal  City  in  a  brazen  tem- 
pest of  sound  when  Guido, 
waiting  by  the  obelisk,  saw 
Cellini  cross  the  Piazza. 
A  strange  restlessness  had  seized  him  as  the  hour  drew 
nigh  when  he  was  to  stand  face  to  face  with  the  imagined 
author  of  his  misfortunes,  withal  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Vice  Regent  of  Christ  upon  Earth. 
Notwithstanding  the  violent  resentment,  bordering  on  hat- 
red, which  he  bore  the  Farnese,  Guido  could  not  banish  a 
sensation  of  awe  such  as  steals  over  us  when  we  stand  face 
to  face  with  something  outside  and  above  us,  which,  by 
its  very  exaltedness,  compels  our  homage  and  respect. 

After  all,  the  Supreme  Pontiff  represented  in  his  person 
the  greatest  power,  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  the  world 
had  known,  with  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose;  a  power 
to  which  kings  and  emperors  and  caliphs  submitted  their 
quarrels;  a  power  rooted  in  the  very  ages  and,  though  its 
splendor  might  at  times  suffer  an  eclipse  and  its  authority 
be  assailed,  never  vanquished  in  reality,  staunch  and  eter- 
nal as  the  rock  upon  which  it  was  founded. 

Little  did  Guido  suspect  that  the  very  purpose  of  im- 
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pressing  this  fact  upon  his  mind  had  moved  Benvenuto 
Cellini  to  the  commitment  of  a  seeming  inconsistency. 
Aware  of  the  fact  that  the  effects  of  a  powerful  poison 
rankling  in  the  blood,  can  be  neutralized  only  by  an  equally 
powerful  antidote,  Messer  Benvenuto  hoped  to  turn  Guido's 
resentment  from  the  person  of  the  Pontiff  to  the  real 
culprit,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  by  convincing  him  that  the 
Pontiff  himself  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  be- 
ing wholly  dominated  by  his  son. 

No  sooner  did  Guido  set  eyes  upon  Messer  Benvenuto 
than,  with  the  unbridled  vehemence  of  one  who  has  been 
touched  on  the  raw  edge  of  life,  he  recited  the  incident  at 
the  tavern  in  the  Orsini  quarter.  Thick  and  fast  as  hail 
from  the  overcharged  cloud,  the  words  tumbled  from  his 
lips  and  Cellini  listened  with  grave  concern,  realizing  the 
far-reaching  consequences  of  Fiorano's  frenzy,  no  matter 
how  justified  by  the  provocation. 

"Some  people  are  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the 
devil,"  he  spoke  at  last.    "It  was  a  clever  trick,  my  lord!" 

Guido  regarded  the  speaker  with  a  puzzled  air,  not  un- 
mingled  with  defiance. 

"Only  the  Lord  of  Fiorano  would  leap  in  defense  of 
the  honor  of  his  lady,"  Cellini  explained  himself.  "The 
bravo  was  instructed!" 

"What  would  you  have  me  do?"  Guido  flashed.  "Offer 
the  dog  preferment?  Wish  I  had  cut  out  the  tongue  that 
befouled  a  woman's  name!" 

"The  punishment  fitted  the  crime,  my  lord,"  Cellini  in- 
terposed. "Nevertheless,  I  could  wish  in  my  heart  it  had 
not  happened!" 

Guido  felt  Cellini's  grip  tighten  upon  his  arms. 

"What  would  his  death  benefit  you,  my  lord?"  he  spoke 
in  a  guarded  undertone,  for  many  passed  them  on  their 
way  to  the  Vatican.  "It  is  at  the  head  we  must  strike — 
not  the  tail.    As  for  him  he  serves,  to  deal  justice  by  swift 
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death  has  this  disadvantage:  the  victim  has  no  knowledge 
that  justice  has  overtaken  him!  Not  in  euthanasia — in 
torment  of  mind  should  the  guilty  atone.  More  of  this 
anon.  But  now,  my  lord,  by  all  you  hold  dear — caution! 
Remember  the  past!  Think  of  the  future  and  the  hap- 
piness of  your  duchess!" 

The  Vatican  Borgo  presented  a  gorgeous  spectacle.  In 
honor  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  the  most  illustri- 
ous pilgrims  a  splendid  reception  had  been  arranged.  The 
whole  Vatican  ascent  seemed  one  blaze  of  light  whose 
scintillating  glow  revealed  to  all  beholders  the  abode  of 
the  spiritual  ruler  of  Christendom.  A  glittering  concourse 
was  sweeping  through  the  imposing  portals  into  the  Vatican, 
as  Cellini  and  his  companion  crossed  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Peter's.  Everything  about  the  pontifical  abode  roused 
Guido's  interest  anew.  In  the  Vatican,  lights  were  spring- 
ing up  in  the  Loggia  di  Raffaelle.  The  Santa  Maria  palace 
across  the  square  towered,  like  a  huge  cloud  shadow,  against 
the  starlit,  purple  sky. 

Entering  the  great  vestibule  of  the  Vatican  the  invited 
guests  passed  between  long  rows  of  Pontifical  Guards, 
Noble  Guards  and  pages,  all  in  glittering  armor  and  full 
panoply.  As  each  guest  entered  the  hall,  Messer  Biagio 
da  Cesena,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  directed  him  to  a 
vista  of  dazzling  lighted  salons:  the  Hall  of  the  White 
Dove,  the  Hall  of  Gold,  the  Hall  of  Purple,  beyond  which 
lay  the  Hall  of  the  Saints,  revealing  a  veritable  forest  of 
gilded  columns.  The  walls  were  hung  with  rich  tapestries 
and  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  a  superb  girandole  was 
suspended,  from  which  hundreds  of  lights  flashed  upon 
the  gorgeous  crowds,  reflected  in  iridescent  prisms  from  the 
glittering  mosaics  of  the  floor. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall  of  the  Saints,  beneath  a 
magnificent  canopy   embroidered  with   the   Six   Lilies   of 
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Farnese,  the  Pontiff  was  visible.  Twenty  cardinals  stood 
at  his  right,  twenty  cardinals  at  his  left.  Behind  these, 
fan-like,  were  grouped  representatives  of  the  higher  clergy, 
prelates,  bishops,  nobles,  and  guards.  Officers  in  splendid 
uniforms  were  ranged  along  both  sides  of  the  hall.  Court 
attendants,  richly  attired,  stood  about,  conversing  with  each 
other  in  low  tones. 

Many  strange  and  complex  emotions  were  at  work  in 
the  breast  of  the  Lord  of  Fiorano,  as  by  the  side  of  Cellini 
he  entered  the  magnificent  Hall  of  the  Saints,  emotions 
which  he  could  neither  control  nor  analyze;  and  ever  and 
anon  he  experienced  a  sensation  akin  to  that  of  a  suddenly 
startled  somnambulist  who,  on  the  point  of  waking,  hesitates 
on  the  border  of  dreamland,  loath  to  leave  one  realm  of 
shadows  for  another,  more  true  seeming  yet  equally  tran- 
sient. Entangled  in  perplexed  reveries  he  scarcely  heeded 
the  brilliant  throngs  that  flocked  through  the  portals.  The 
whirling  pageant  around  him  was  both  real  and  unreal.  A 
cloud  seemed  to  hang  over  his  mind  which  no  determination 
could  lift  and  he  found  himself  speculating  as  to  what  lay 
behind  that  cloud. 

A  strange  air  of  unrest  hovered  over  the  assembly  and 
was  no  more  to  be  denied  than  the  scorching  breath  of 
the  African  wind,  that  paralyzes  all  life,  animate  and  in- 
animate, at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  It  revealed  itself 
in  whispers  and  furtive  glances  and  one  who  closely 
watched  the  Pontiff  might  have  traced  the  effects  of  the 
outrage  committed  during  the  night  in  the  expression  of 
his  eyes,  which  strayed  fearsomely  from  group  to  group, 
as  if  he  momentarily  expected  to  see  the  author  of  the 
horror  stalk  into  his  very  presence. 

To  Guido,  as  his  gaze  flickered  towards  the  Pontiff,  it 
seemed  as  if  only  the  flesh  had  aged.  The  eyes  were  keen 
and  alert,  the  lips  set  in  a  straight,  stern  line.     The  face 
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was  purposeful,  self-reliant.  It  was  the  face  of  one  who 
has  put  the  follies  of  youth  behind,  has  clothed  himself 
in  the  dignity  and  obstinacy  of  old  age. 

A  fanfare  announced  the  approach  of  the  ambassadors  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  Arrived  before  the  pontifical  dais,  they 
knelt  and  kissed  the  purple  slipper  of  His  Holiness. 

As  Cellini  and  his  companion  cautiously  approached 
within  hearing  distance,  Paul  III  was  concluding  his  ad- 
dress. 

"And  to  you,"  the  Vicar  of  Christ  reared  himself  more 
upright,  while  his*  keen  gaze,  relinquishing  the  envoys  for 
a  moment,  swept  the  assembly,  "to  you,  yea  and  to  all  men 
and  sovereigns  of  the  earth,  We  say:  Obedience  is  Holi- 
ness! Meddle  with  nothing  that  does  not  concern  you  and 
you  shall  not  be  meddled  with.  Obedience  brings  peace! 
Rebellion,  whether  spiritual  or  physical,  We  shall  know 
how  to  punish!  You  shall  have  Our  answer  on  the  mor- 
row !" 

The  ambassadors  rose,  made  an  humble  obeisance,  re- 
treating backwards. 

But  Guido  received  the  message  as  definitely  as  if,  out  of 
all  that  whole  listening  multitude,  the  Pope  had  spoken 
into  his  ear  alone.  To  him  the  sole  obedience  which  counted 
for  righteousness  was  obedience  to  the  Church. 

"Obedience  brings  peace!" 

He  saw  the  glitter  of  mail,  heard  the  clank  of  steel  as, 
at  that  moment,  the  pontifical  guards  shifted  as  if  to  lend 
force  and  significance  to  the  threat.  For,  a  threat  it  was. 
If  obedience  meant  peace,  disobedience  meant  war.  In 
no  event  would  the  pontifical  guards  have  given  Guido  a 
troubled  thought.  The  Church  doubtlessly  would  fight  with 
these,  but  her  most  deadly  weapons,  as  he  knew,  were  to 
be  found  in  no  soldiers'  armory;  and  the  English  king 
had  himself  placed  the  deadliest  in  her  hand  on  that  day. 
Ensconced  in  the  shadowy  embrasure  of  one  of  the  high 
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windows  overlooking  the  Cortile  di  Belvedere,  Cellini  and 
his  companion  were  engaged  in  silent  observation. 

The  escutcheons  of  the  great  Roman  houses  flashed  and 
flamed  around  them  at  every  turn.  The  lone  Column  of 
the  Colonna  rose  proudly  by  the  side  of  the  Eagle  and 
Griffin  of  Borghese;  the  Six  Lilies  of  Farnese  in  the  field 
of  azure  overtopped  Colleoni's  Two-headed  Lion.  The  Bear 
Rampant  of  the  Orsini  stretched  menacing  paws  towards 
the  Broken  Loaf  of  the  Frangipani  and  the  Flaming  Torch 
of  the  Modicas  fluttered  by  the  side  of  the  Winged  Lion 
of  San  Marco.  In  the  rear  was  drawn  up  a  solid  phalanx 
of  men-at-arms  in  the  flame-colored  livery  of  the  Orsini, 
vying  with  the  splendour  of  the  red,  black  and  orange 
liveries  of  the  pontifical  guards,  recently  designed  by  Michel 
Angelo. 

Watching  the  various  groups  as  they  moved  to  and 
fro,  Cellini,  in  an  undertone,  informed  his  companion  of 
the  names  of  the  great  cardinals  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  either  in  attendance  on  the  Pontiff,  or  coming  and 
going. 

"The  tall,  sombre  figure  with  the  high,  aquiline  features 
and  the  complexion  of  a  Moor,  is  His  Eminence  of  Strigonia, 
a  scion  of  the  house  of  Este.  With  him  is  Cardinal  Colonna. 
There  is  little  love  wasted  between  the  latter  and  the  Pon- 
tiff. The  lean  monk  by  the  pillar,  conversing  with  Cardinal 
Monreale,  is  Fra  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spaniard,  the  founder 
of  the  new  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  the  one  be- 
hind him  is  Cardinal  Cornaro,  a  very  special  friend  of  mine 
and  the  Cardinal-Archdeacon  of  San  Cassiano.  The  one 
with  the  stride  of  a  stork  is  the  Cardinal  of  San  Marco  del 
Monte,  conversing  with  Cardinal  Montelengo.  On  his  right, 
Cardinal  Salviati,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  has  in  tow  His 
Eminence,  Marcellus  Cervia,  Cardinal  Arch-Presbyter  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  This  one,  caressing  his  paunch,  is  the 
Bishop  of  Ascoli,  and  yonder — " 
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The  words  died  011  Cellini's  lips.  He  went  white  and 
his  hand  gripped  Guido's  arm  with  a  sudden  force  that 
caused  the  latter  to  look  up  alarmed. 

A  commotion  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall  had  drawn  Mes- 
ser  Benvenuto's  attention.  An  apparition  garbed  all  in 
black,  from  the  black  beretta  that  covered  his  head  to  the 
black  sandals  that  shoed  his  feet,  his  gloved  hand  on  the 
hilt  of  his  long  rapier,  which  protruded  from  beneath  his 
mantle,  was  slowly  coming  towards  them. 

One  by  one  the  voices  died  to  silence  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Saints  and  Cellini  had  hardly  time  to  whisper  a  warning 
word  in  Guide's  ear,  when  the  newcomer  was  upon  them. 

But  that  one  word  had  chilled  the  blood  in  the  Lord  of 
Fiorano's  veins  to  ice. 

"Messer  Pier  Luigi!" 

As  the  Duke  of  Parma  passed  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  the 
Lord  of  Fiorano,  he  gave  a  slight  nod  towards  the  former, 
but  he  honored  Guido  with  an  attention  which  caused  the 
Lord  of  Fiorano  to  unconsciously  shift  his  belt  that  he  might 
grip  his  poniard  more  conveniently. 

Neither  spoke,  but  the  tautness  of  Guido's  muscles  re- 
vealed to  Cellini  his  companion's  temper  more  eloquently 
than  any  words  he  might  have  uttered. 

As  Paul  set  eyes  on  the  fiend  who  was  his  own  flesh 
and  blood,  he  began  to  tremble  visibly,  shifting  this  way 
and  that,  as  if  he  would  avoid  him  if  he  could.  At  last 
they  were  face  to  face.  Pier  Luigi,  speaking  no  word, 
lifted  his  velvet  beretta  and,  with  a  low  bend  of  the  head, 
while  kneeling  he  kissed  the  foot  of  the  Pope.  Then,  still 
silent,  he  arose. 

A  mocking  smile  hovered  on  the  pale  carnation  lips  as 
the  duke  took  mental  note  of  the  Pontiff's  discomforture. 
The  latter  made  a  gesture  as  if  he  were  wringing  his  hands, 
but  recovered  himself  swiftly  and  kissed  his  son  upon  both 
cheeks. 
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"So  do  the  devils  kiss,"  Guido  muttered  under  his  breath, 
but  was  silenced  by  the  pressure  of  Cellini's  hand  upon  his 
arm. 

It  was  the  Pontiff  who  broke  the  silence.  His  voice  was 
husky,  strained  and  low.  "So  you  have  come  back,  not- 
withstanding my  commands !" 

The  smile  on  the  carnation  lips  flickered  and  died.  "Most 
Holy  Father,  I  am  here  to  give  myself  to  the  throes  of 
spiritual  passion—" 

The  pronounced  stress  on  the  word  'Holy'  caused  some 
of  the  bystanders  to  snicker. 

The  Pope  looked  around,  his  brow  dark  as  a  thunder- 
cloud; then  his  purple  slippers  seemed  to  claim  his  atten- 
tion. Must  he  openly  acknowledge  the  defeat  of  his  pa- 
ternal authority?  Must  he  openly  confess  to  his  inability 
to  curb  the  excesses  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood? 

He  knew  the  scowling  faces  of  the  cardinals  directed 
upon  him,  and  minutely  expected  an  outbreak  of  his  arch 
enemy,  Cardinal  Colonna.  The  most  skillful  observer  would 
have  been  foiled  by  the  strange  combination  of  light  and 
shadow  in  the  Farnese's  countenance.  Sorrow,  suspicion, 
fear,  tenderness,  the  love  of  a  parent  coupled  with  the 
doubts  and  fears  of  a  sovereign  receiving  the  homage  of 
a  rebellious  subject — all  these  emotions  struggled  for  the 
mastery  within  him.  He  dared  not  continue  the  conver- 
sation, for  he  knew  he  was  no  match  in  cunning  or  repar- 
tee for  the  man  whose  return  to  Rome  he  dreaded  more 
than  an  invading  army. 

At  that  moment,  when  the  Pontiff's  own  prestige  hung 
in  the  balance,  something  happened  which  struck  the  whole 
assembly,  the  pontifical  court,  and  the  pontifical  guards 
with  terror  and  dismay. 

The  sounds  of  an  altercation  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hall 
of  the  Saints  caused  all  present  to  turn  their  eyes  in  that 
direction  and  the  Pontiff,  summoning  an  attendant,  com- 
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manded  him  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

Even  ere  he  returned,  Messer  Durante  Duranti,  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  Camera,  came  rushing  up  to  the  pontifical  dais. 

He  was  almost  choking  with  rage,  though  it  was  difficult 
to  determine  whether  at  the  intruder  or  the  cause  of  the 
intrusion. 

"Messer  Barnabo  Savelli,  Lord  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  seeks 
an  audience  with  Your  Holiness,"  he  addressed  the  Pon- 
tiff, casting  a  venomous  look  in  the  direction  of  Pier  Luigi, 
who  upon  the  announcement  immediately  ranged  himself 
by  the  side  of  his  father.  "It  concerns  the  abduction  of  his 
daughter  by — Your  Holiness'  illustrious  son,  Messer  Pier 
Luigi,  Duke  of  Castro  and  Parma!" 

The  succeeding  silence  was  the  silence  of  the  overcharged 
atmosphere  ere  the  first  thunderclap  crashes  into  it. 

Pier  Luigi  bowed  his  acknowledgment. 

"I  have  also  other,  equally  important  titles,  Messer  Dur- 
ante Duranti.  Be  pleased  to  mention  them  in  their  due 
sequence." 

The  Pontiff's  brow  was  dark  as  a  thundercloud.  "What 
is  this?"  he  turned  from  the  Prefect  of  the  Camera  to  Pier 
Luigi.  "Surely,  this  is  some  new  lie  invented  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Church.  Speak  up,"  he  thundered,  address- 
ing the  duke.  "You  have  heard  the  arraignment — " 

Almost  choking  with  rage,  the  Pontiff  wiped  his  brow. 

Pier  Luigi  shrugged.  "Can  I  help  it,  most  Holy  Father, 
if  crazy  women  come  walking  into  my  life?" 

"Admit  the  Savelli!"  thundered  the  Pontiff,  and  in  the 
succeeding  silence  the  Cardinals  Colonna,  Cornaro,  Mon- 
telengo  and  Monreale  grouped  themselves  in  the  fore- 
ground, so  as  to  dominate  the  scene. 

A  deadly  hush  pervaded  the  assembly  as  the  old  baron, 
overtopping  those  around  him  by  almost  a  head,  slowly 
made  his  way  towards  the  pontifical  dais. 

None  had  observed,  while  the  general  attention  turned 
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on  the  Savelli,  Pier  Luigi  summoning  a  page;  nor  did  any 
one  see  the  latter,  after  brief  whispered  converse,  dart  from 
the  hall  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow. 

The  Pontiff,  beholding  his  enemies  all  around  him,  found 
himself  at  a  loss  how  to  meet  this  new  contingency  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  he  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  outrage 
alluded  to  by  Messer  Durante  Duranti.  Thus  he  determined 
to  take  the  cue  from  the  attitude  of  the  Savelli,  ignoring 
the  presence  of  the  cardinals  inimical  to  his  house. 

He  felt  no  fear  of  the  Colonna  whom  his  kinsman,  Alex- 
ander VI,  had  crushed,  and  the  presence  of  the  few  sur- 
viving members  of  the  at  one  time  powerful  house  in  the 
Vatican  to-night  rather  afforded  him  satisfaction.  Had 
not,  in  this  very  palace,  Sixtus  IV  signed  the  death  warrant 
for  one  of  Stephen  Colonna's  kinsman?  Through  many  a 
year  the  Papacy  had  hounded  with  its  sanguinary  justice 
or  its  anathema  the  race  which,  though  half  destroyed,  was 
still  undaunted. 

As  for  the  Savelli,  the  at  one  time  allies  of  the  Orsini 
and  partizans  of  the  Holy  See,  he  would  no  more  hesitate 
to  crush  them,  than  to  confiscate  their  lands  for  the  greater 
glory  of  the  Church. 

Barnabo  Savelli,  pale  and  bent,  was  dressed  in  deep 
mourning.  Everything  seemed  to  have  fallen  away  from 
him  since  his  only  child  had  disgraced  the  time-honored 
name,  all  save  his  pride;  and  he  knew  he  had  no  temporal 
weapons  to  oppose  those  of  the  Church.  His  grievance 
concerned  the  son  of  the  Pontiff  and  he  was  not  blind  to 
the  dangers  he  had  come  to  face. 

He  omitted  none  of  the  obligatory  prostrations  which 
thrice  interrupted  his  advance  to  the  feet  of  His  Holiness. 

"We  are  most  happy  to  see  you,  dearly  beloved  son," 
Paul  addressed  the  kneeling  baron  with  a  mixture  of  dig- 
nity and  unction,  controlling  himself  with  an  effort,  while 
Pier  Luigi  retreated  behind  a   Flemish  tapestry.     From 
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this  point  of  vantage  he  could  interrupt  the  conversation 
whenever  he  saw  fit,  as  indeed  it  was  himself  who  formed 
its  chief  topic. 

"I  thank  Your  Beatitude,"  answered  Barnabo  Savelli, 
with  a  tightening  of  the  throat.  He  moistened  his  lips  and 
tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  refused  to  come. 

"And  what  is  it  you  desire  of  Our  love  and  charity,  dearly 
beloved  son?"  quavered  the  voice  of  the  Pontiff. 

"Your  Holiness  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  purpose  of 
my  presence.  I  am  here  to  ask  for  my  child — Angela — 
my  daughter — " 

"The  guardianship  of  that  precious  soul  has  not  been 
entrusted  to  Our  keeping,  noble  Savelli,"  the  Pontiff  re- 
plied unctuously. 

"Your  Holiness  knows  my  meaning.  Angela,  my  child, 
is  the  prisoner  of  your  son,  Messer  Pier  Luigi.  At  the 
command  of  his  father,  the  Pontiff,  he  cannot  refuse  to 
give  her  back  to  me.  It  is  this  I  have  come  to  demand." 
In  the  firmer  and  more  strenuous  tone  in  which  he  concluded 
his  plea  there  lurked  a  threat. 

The  Pontiff  turned  in  quest  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  He 
had  not  seen  him  retreat  behind  the  arras.  Believing  Pier 
Luigi  had  left  upon  the  announcement  of  the  unwelcome 
suppliant,  he  took  heart.  Pier  LuigFs  timely  retreat  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  equivocate. 

Cardinals  Colonna  and  Cornaro  exchanged  dark,  meaning 
glances. 

Their  ever-watchful  eyes  had  surprised  Pier  Luigi's 
manoeuvre  and  they  were  not  slow  to  grasp  its  sinister 
meaning. 

The  Pontiff  turned  to  the  Savelli.  "My  son,  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  has  but  within  the  hour  returned  to  Rome  and  We 
are  ignorant  of  the  matter  you  are  urging,  my  lord  Savelli. 
Surely,  you  are  needlessly  alarmed.    My  son  is  no  abductor 
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of  damsels.  Bide  but  awhile  till  We  may  inquire  into 
the  matter." 

At  that  moment  the  tapestry  was  raised  and  Pier  Luigi 
faced  Barnabo  Savelli. 

The  Pontiff's  eyes  grew  large,  as  if  a  ghost  had  risen 
before  him.  He  was  ill  at  ease,  and  his  voice  was  far  from 
steady  as  he  spoke. 

"What  is  this  We  hear,  my  son?  Messer  Barnabo  Savelli 
accuses  you,  wrongfully  no  doubt,  of  abducting  his  daughter, 
whom  he  demands  of  Us,  charging  she  is  your  prisoner." 

A  supercilious  smile  hovered  on  the  lips  of  the  duke. 

"Your  daughter  is  not  a  prisoner,  my  lord  Savelli,"  he 
turned  to  the  old  baron.  "She  sought  refuge  with  me  of 
her  own  accord,  to  escape  a  hateful  marriage  and  she  is 
being  treated  with  all  the  honor  and  respect  due  her  ex- 
alted rank." 

Barnabo  Savelli  knew  in  his  heart  Pier  Luigi  spoke  the 
truth.  But  his  hatred  of  the  Pontiff's  bastard,  the  man 
who  had  come  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  had  seduced  the 
girl  and  taken  her  away,  would  not  allow  him  to  admit  it. 

"This  is  not  true,  Holiness,"  he  said.  "Angela  herself 
desired  the  marriage  with  the  noble  Adrian  Colonna." 

"At  one  time  she  did,  I  grant  you,  my  lord  Savelli,"  the 
duke  interposed,  relieving  the  Pope  of  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing to  admit  or  deny  the  Savelli's  charge.  "However, 
women  have,  ever  since  Eve  tasted  the  fateful  fruit,  claimed 
the  privilege  to  change  their  minds  occasionally.  It  is  their 
prerogative.  Did  not  even  Helen  of  Troy  prefer  Paris  to 
Menelaos?  As  for  the  Lady  Angela,  did  she  not,  of  her 
own  free  will,  inform  you  of  her  decision,  my  lord  Savelli?" 

"Free  will!"  Barnabo  Savelli  replied,  the  mutter  of  dis- 
tant thunder  in  his  voice,  yet  persistently  ignoring  the 
duke  and  restraining  himself  with  a  supreme  effort  from 
giving  vent  to  his  pent-up  fury.     "This  letter,   Holiness, 
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written  by  her  and  signed,  was  never  conceived  by  her! 
It  is  the  voice  of  her  ravisher  that  speaks  in  it,"  the  old 
baron  raised  his  voice,  "the  man  who  has  secreted  her  with 
Your  Holiness'  full  knowledge  and  consent  and  against  her 
own  will — " 

The  Pontiff's  brows  contracted.  The  Savelli's  temerity 
in  openly  accusing  him  of  complicity  in  the  matter  gave 
him  the  opportunity  he  craved.  Still  he  controlled  himself. 
While  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  supposed  outrage 
were  unknown  to  him,  Pier  Luigi's  cause  did  not  recommend 
itself  to  the  Holy  Father. 

"You  are  forgetting  yourself,  my  son,"  he  mildly  rebuked 
the  old  baron.  "The  head  of  Christendom  does  not  descend 
to  the  level  you  dare  to  hint !" 

Pier  Luigi  took  a  forward  step.  "Allow  me,  my  father! 
It  does  not  befit  Your  Holiness  to  altercate  with  vassals 
and  misbegotten  traitors  to  the  Church." 

"Vassals?  Traitors?"  thundered  Barnabo  Savelli,  start- 
ing back,  as  he  fixed  the  speaker  with  eyes  literally  ablaze 
with  wrath,  while  fumbling  for  the  sword  he  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  outside. 

With  a  careless  condescension  which  made  his  apology 
to  the  old  man  appear  all  the  more  contemptuous,  Pier 
Luigi  waved  the  retort  aside. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  insult  you  by  the  implication,  my 
lord  Savelli,"  he  spoke  in  silken  tones.  "I,  myself,  am 
proud  to  be  the  most  obedient  servant  and  vassal  of  our 
common  lord,  His  Holiness,  the  Pope.  I  suggest,  this 
matter  is  one  to  be  settled  between  you  and  myself,  who 
are  both  nobles  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Moreover, 
I  would  point  out  to  you  that  it  is  not  I  who  am  at 
fault.  No  one  knows  better,  my  lord  Savelli,  than  your- 
self, that  the  Lady  Angela,  your  daughter,  herself  implored 
me  to  carry  her  off;  that  I  resisted  her  prayers  to  the  point 
where  to  deny  them  longer  were  ungallant;  that  I  have 
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made  not  the  slightest  effort  to  keep  her;  and  that  the 
letter  she  wrote  to  you  contained  the  plain  and  unvarnished 
truth.  I  do  not  have  to  abduct  unsophisticated  maidens, 
my  lord  Savelli.  They  are  ready  enough  to  go  to  the 
devil  for  me  at  the  wink  of  an  eye.  The  Lady  Angela  has 
placed  herself  in  my  keeping.  As  a  knight  and  a  good 
Christian,  which,  I  hope,  I  am,  I  shall  not  give  her  up  to 
you.  I  shall  keep  her.  You  do  not  believe  my  words? 
You  will  find  yourself  under  the  necessity  to  do  so." 

Pier  Luigi  clapped  his  hands.  Through  the  arras  en- 
tered a  creature  with  a  gashed  cheek  which  lent  him  a 
most  hideous  appearance.  At  the  sight  of  him  Guido  gave 
so  violent  a  start  that  it  required  all  of  Cellini's  mental 
and  physical  persuasion  to  restrain  him  from  burying  his 
steel  in  his  body. 

Baldello  was  leading  a  woman,  her  face  covered  with  a 
veil. 

With  one  bound  Barnabo  Savelli  was  at  her  side.  With 
a  furious  gesture  he  tore  the  veil  from  her  face.  Revealed 
to  the  gaze  of  that  vast  assembly,  Angela  stood,  trembling 
like  a  leaf,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  sobbing  pite- 
ously.  Her  attitude  of  distress  and  humiliation  irritated 
the  old  baron  even  more  than  open  defiance  would  have 
done. 

"Miserable  girl!" 

She  bent  her  head  beneath  his  reproof  as  if  expecting  him 
to  strike  her.  And  indeed  the  old  baron  had  raised  his 
arm,  but,  without  giving  the  blow,  it  had  dropped  stiffly 
by  his  side,  as  if  it  had  been  broken  in  the  act.  He  was 
silent.  What  need  to  question  his  daughter  after  her  guilty 
silence? 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  Pier  Luigi.  He  would  have 
complete  satisfaction.  The  Savelli  should  be  humbled 
humiliated  for  all  time. 

"Angela,"  Pier  Luigi  addressed  the  trembling  girl,  "your 
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illustrious  father  is  here  to  receive  your  explanations.  Tell 
him  why  you  ran  away  from  the  convent  wherein  he  placed 
you.  Was  it  of  your  own  free  will,  or  due  to  any  pressure 
or  force  on  my  part?" 

Angela  Savelli  made  no  reply.  With  a  mute  gesture 
her  head  sank  on  her  breast. 

"Speak,  Angela !  Is  it  of  your  own  desire  you  are  living 
under  my  protection?"     Pier  Luigi  continued  relentlessly. 

Again   the  silent,  hardly  perceptible  gesture   of  assent. 

"Angela  Savelli,"  Pier  Luigi  continued,  pitilessly,  his 
voice  cold  as  steel.  "I  herewith  offer  you  the  opportunity, 
should  my  proposal  meet  with  your  wishes,  to  return  to 
your  ancestral  abode  with  an  escort  befitting  your  rank, 
unless  you  prefer  to  go  away  with  the  Lord  Savelli  at 
once,  as  he  has  come  to  claim  you.  I  shall  detain  you 
neither  by  word  nor  gesture.  You  alone  shall  be  the  ar- 
biter of  your  destiny.  You  alone  shall  determine  whether 
you  will  leave,  or  remain  under  my  protection.  Speak  but 
the  word,  take  but  one  step  towards  my  lord  Savelli  and 
I  shall  understand  your  wishes  and  obey." 

Angela  stood  immobile  as  a  statue.  Her  lips  moved. 
Then,  like  a  wail  from  the  depths  of  her  heart,  it  broke 
forth.    "Keep  me,  my  lord — keep  me!" 

Pier  Luigi  glanced  from  the  Savelli  to  the  Pontiff,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  gravity  of  a  carven  image.  For 
a  few  moments  the  only  sound  audible  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Saints  was  the  sobbing  of  the  girl  torn  between  conflict- 
ing emotions.  For,  even  after  having  made  her  choice  to 
remain  with  her  lover,  she  was  none  the  less  drawn  towards 
the  bent,  grey-haired  old  man  in  whom  the  last  flicker 
of  emotion  seemed  to  have  died. 

From  the  walls,  Pinturicchio's  saints  smiled  with  insult- 
ing sweetness. 

Barnabo  Savelli's  face  had  become  rigid  and  set,  re- 
vealing neither  anger  nor  suffering.     The  sudden  harden- 
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ing  of  the  mask  proved  that  the  heart  too  had  been  turned 
to  stone. 

"Then  remain  with  him,"  the  old  man  spoke  at  last.  "I 
leave  you  to  your  fate.  May  that  be  punishment  enough ! 
As  for  myself,  I  shall  not  leave  my  vengeance  in  the  hands 
of  a  God  who  spares  a  Farnese  and  his  bastard  from  His 
lightnings." 

The  duke's  hand  flew  to  his  sword.  The  Pontiff  stopped 
him  with  a  sign. 

"Let  be,  my  son!  We  shall  take  no  heed  of  these  in- 
sults to  Our  dignity.  May  the  Lord  whom  he  blasphemes 
forgive  the  unfortunate  sinner!  My  lord  Savelli,  the  audi- 
ence We  accorded  you  of  Our  benevolence  is  ended!" 

At  that  moment  a  dark,  flying  shape  leaped  through  the 
curtain.  It  thrust  those  in  its  path  aside  as  if  they  had 
been  mere  puppets.  The  gleam  of  a  dagger  flashed  through 
the  air,  the  ring  of  steel  against  steel  smote  the  silence 
with  an  ominous  clang;  then  Adrian  Colonna's  poniard, 
broken  at  the  hilt,  dropped  at  his  feet,  while  with  a  pierc- 
ing shriek  Angela  Savelli  rushed  into  Pier  Luigi's  arms. 

For  a  moment  the  Pontiff  and  the  whole  assembly  seemed 
so  many  images  of  stone.  The  only  one  apparently  uncon- 
cerned was  the  Duke  of  Parma.  The  pontifical  guards  had 
overpowered  and  pinioned  behind  him  the  arms  of  the  un- 
resisting youth,  who  stared  with  blind,  unseeing  eyes  from 
his  broken  weapon  to  his  unscathed  foe. 

Angela  was  sobbing  hysterically  on  Pier  Luigi's  breast. 

"Oh,  my  lord,  do  not  let  them  kill  him !  Think  of  what 
he  has  suffered  already!" 

He  stroked  the  silken  hair  of  the  woman  who  had  given 
herself  to  him  wholly,  then  raised  his  hand  to  enjoin  silence, 
for  an  incipient  murmur  among  the  Colonna  faction  was 
fast  gathering  into  a  tempest. 

"Holy  Father,"  Pier  Luigi  turned  to  the  Pontiff,  "as 
the  one  chiefly  concerned  in  this  matter,  I  may  well  pre- 
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sume  to  prefer  a  request  of  Your  Paternity,  who  has  been 
equally  aggrieved  by  one  who  imagines  he  has  a  grievance 
against  us.  To  prove  that  I  bear  him  no  malice,  I  beseech 
Your  Holiness  will  command  Messer  Colonna's  immediate 
release,  so  that  he  may  accompany  the  Lord  Barnabo  Savelli, 
who  is  waiting  for  him." 

Then,  without  waiting  the  Pontiff's  permission,  Pier 
Luigi  motioned  to  the  pontifical  guards. 

"Unbind  your  prisoner  and  let  him  go!" 

It  was  a  master  stroke  that  laid  the  rising  storm,  dis- 
armed and  paralyzed  the  Colonna  faction. 

Adrian  Colonna  swayed  as  if  stricken  suddenly  blind. 
Then,  without  looking  back,  he  staggered  towards  the 
Lord  of  Castel  Gandolfo.  Throwing  his  arm  around  the 
youth,  the  old  baron  started  to  leave  the  hall. 

A  shriek  rent  the  silence.     "Father!" 

With  a  wild  gesture  of  pleading  Angela  held  out  her 
arms  to  him.    For  Adrian  Colonna  she  had  not  a  thought. 

Barnabo  Savelli  turned,  his  only  reply  a  look  which 
made  the  girl  shrink  as  from  a  blow  and  hide  her  face 
in  her  hands.  Then  the  old  baron  strode  from  the  Hall 
of  the  Saints.  The  officer  who  had  the  watch  at  the  door 
saluted  him  with  his  sword.  When  Angela  took  her  hands 
from  her  eyes  she  saw  Pier  Luigi  standing  beside  her. 
From  that  moment  everything  was  indeed  over. 

Her  past,  her  life  as  a  girl,  her  pristine  innocence,  the 
happiness  of  the  olden  days  left  her  forever  when  her 
father,  who  had  also  filled  her  dead  mother's  place,  passed 
from  her  sight.  Now  there  was  nothing  in  the  wide  world 
left  to  her,  but  one  man,  one  destiny.  What,  if  he  failed 
her? 

Pier  Luigi  smiled  as  he  took  her  by  the  hand.  "You 
see,  Angela  mia,"  he  said,  "we  made  the  old  baron  see 
reason.  You  are  now  forever  free  from  his  reproaches  and 
persecution." 
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"I  am  frightened,"  she  crooned,  nestling  close  to  him,  as 
if  to  hide  from  the  gaze  of  those  who  surrounded  the 
pontifical  dais.     "Will  you  love  me  always,  my  lord?" 

"As  I  love  my  life." 

He  kissed  her  tearful  eyes.  And  Pinturicchio's  blessed 
virgins  continued  to  smile.  They  knew  the  worth  of  Pier 
Luigi's  oaths,  the  duration  of  Pier  Luigi's  loves. 

Summoning  Baldello,  who  had  stood  by,  fearful  of  rais- 
ing his  head,  wishing  himself  a  thousand  miles  away,  Pier 
Luigi  spoke  to  him  in  an  undertone,  then  whispered  a  few 
words  to  Angela. 

She  nodded  wearily;  then,  preceding  Baldello,  left  the 
Hall  of  the  Saints  by  the  way  she  had  come. 

But  they  left  unrest  and  apprehension  behind,  though 
Pier  Luigi,  by  the  master  stroke  in  giving  Adrian  Colonna 
his  life  and  liberty,  had  deprived  the  Colonna  faction  of  the 
lever  with  the  aid  of  which  they  had  meant  to  hurl  him  and 
his  sire  to  their  doom. 

From  their  point  of  vantage  Guido  and  Cellini  had  wit- 
nessed the  scene  between  Pier  Luigi  and  Barnabo  Savelli 
and,  for  some  time  after  Angela  had  departed,  neither 
trusted  himself  to  speak.  Cellini  now  was  eager  to  with- 
draw in  order  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Pontiff  and  his 
son. 

But  Fate  had  ordained  it  otherwise.  The  Pontiff,  who 
had  been  conversing  in  an  undertone  with  the  Cardinal 
Presbyter  of  the  Holy  Cross,  anxious  to  rid  himself,  for 
the  time,  of  his  well  beloved  son,  whose  presence  was 
adding  neither  lustre  nor  cheer  to  the  assembly,  now  turned 
to  Pier  Luigi. 

"This  is  a  matter  We  shall  discuss  further  in  the  privacy 
of  Our  cabinet.  Therefore,  my  son,  haste  to  St.  Peter's 
shrine  where  the  Grand  Penitentiary  will  receive  your  con- 
fession." 

Pier  Luigi  bowed  with  a  smile  of  mock  deference  to  the 
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wishes  of  the  Pontiff.  "It  were  indeed  well,"  he  drawled, 
with  a  side  glance  at  the  hostile  cardinals,  "if  some  I  behold 
in  this  assembly  would  benefit  by  the  illustrious  example 
I  mean  to  set,  for,  I  ween,  there  are  many  little  peccadilloes 
that  will  weigh  heavily  on  their  ascending  souls !" 

Then  he  walked  leisurely  away  without  exchanging 
another  word  with  the  Pontiff,  leaving  the  latter  in  a  frame 
of  mind  mingled  of  fear,  anxiety,  and  restlessness. 

On  his  way  he  passed  a  group  of  ecclesiastics  composed 
of  the  Cardinals  Cornaro  and  Strigonia,  and  the  Venetian 
Ambassador.  Ignoring  the  former,  Pier  Luigi  stopped  be- 
fore the  Ambassador  of  the  Venetian  Republic  and,  in  his 
speechless  way,  held  out  his  hand. 

Giustinian  Giustiniani,  ignoring  the  gesture,  replied  with 
a  stiff  bow.  Pier  Luigi's  face  turned  a  shade  more  livid. 
Dropping  his  hand  he  walked  straight  on  and  Guido  noted 
that  Cardinal  Cornaro  was  expostulating  with  his  country- 
man, while  Strigonia  openly  laughed.  The  deliberate  in- 
sult had  not  improved  Pier  Luigi's  temper  and  when  he 
came  up  with  Cellini  the  glitter  in  his  eyes  caused  the 
later  the  gravest  concern. 

He  had  hardly  time  to  nudge  his  companion  when  the 
Duke  of  Parma  was  upon  them.  After  a  supercilious 
greeting  Pier  Luigi  inquired  casually  into  the  progress  of 
the  medals  Cellini  was  making  for  His  Holiness,  but  he 
never  took  his  eyes  off  Benvenuto's  companion,  thus  forc- 
ing Cellini,  who  had  hoped  to  escape  the  necessity,  to  pre- 
sent Guido  to  relieve  the  awkward  situation.  This  he  did 
under  the  assumed  name  they  had  agreed  upon. 

"The  Lord  Solano,"  Pier  Luigi  repeated  pensively. 
Then,  turning  to  Guido,  he  said :  "Pardon  my  poor  mem- 
ory for  names  and  places,  my  lord.  Was  it  at  Todi  wre  met, 
or  at  Asti?" 

Guido  felt  as  if  he  were  being  immersed  in  icy  water. 
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"At  Todi,  Your  Grace,"  replied  a  voice  which  Cellini 
hardly  recognized  as  that  of  his  companion. 

Pier  Luigi  bowed  with  a  smile.  "At  Todi,  then,"  his 
voice  was  poisonously  sweet.  "Fortune  is  kind  to  me.  For 
I  was  about  to  despatch  a  special  courier  to  inquire  if  your 
lordship  had  given  further  consideration  to  the  matter  we 
had  under  discussion  at  the  time." 

"I  hope  to  impart  my  decision  to  Your  Highness  as  early 
as  may  be,"  Guido  replied,  his  face  bloodless. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  bowed  pleasantly.  "In  Rome — on  a 
pilgrimage,  my  lord — Solano?" 

With  thumb  and  forefinger,  as  he  spoke,  Pier  Luigi  ab- 
sently fingered  Guide's  mantle.  He  brushed  a  tense  arm, 
the  hand  of  which  was  concealed  beneath  the  tunic. 

"A  vow  of  long  standing,  Highness,  which  I  hope  to 
accomplish  before  leaving  Rome,"  the  voice  of  Guido  made 
ambiguous  reply. 

"You  excite  in  me  a  strange  desire  to  know  you  better, 
my  lord — Solano,"  Pier  Luigi  bowed  obligingly.  "I  pride 
myself  on  some  little  influence  with  the  saints." 

"I  shall  not  fail  to  solict  Your  Highness'  intercession 
should  my  own  prayers  prove  inefficacious,"  Guido  replied 
courteously. 

An  enigmatical  smile  hovered  round  the  carnation  lips 
which,  standing  out  in  the  pallor  of  the  face,  enhanced  its 
inhuman  aspect.  For  a  moment  their  eyes  met.  Pier 
Luigi  turned  away  with  a  bow. 

Cellini  and  the  Lord  of  Fiorano  faced  each  other  in  stony 
silence.  Guido's  heart  was  thumping  so  furiously  he 
thought  his  companion  must  hear  its  tempestuous  beating. 
All  the  color  had  gone  out  of  his  face. 

Pier  Luigi  was  mingling  with  other  groups,  stopping 
here  and  there  to  exchange  a  word,  a  greeting. 

After  he  was  out  of  ear-shot,  Guido  turned  to  Cellini, 
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who  betrayed  a  strange  restlessness.  "I  wonder  how  the 
texture  of  my  garb  appealed  to  him?" 

Benvenuto's  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm.  "My  lord — 
that  son  of  Satan  suspects!     Is  it  wise  to  remain?" 

Before  Guido  could  answer  the  question,  the  question 
answered  itself. 


CHAPTER  VII 


WORMWOOD  AND  ASHES 


P^^^^ 

A 

COMMOTION  at  the  door 
at  that  moment  caused  a  stir 
among  those  present  when  a 
woman,  pursued  by  the  pontifi- 
cal guards,  rushed  into  the  Hall 
of  the  Saints  and,  to  the  breath- 
less amazement  of  laymen  and 
church  dignitaries,  darted  to- 
wards the  dais  and  prostrated 
herself  before  the  Pontiff. 
With  utter  disregard  of  propriety  and  decorum,  bishops, 
cardinals,  envoys,  rolled  in  a  glittering  wave  towards  the 
throne  seat  of  the  Pontiff,  who  gazed  around  helplessly,  yet 
suspiciously,  as  if  looking  for  the  author  of  this  new  and 
monstrous  surprise  which  promised  to  overtop  all  that  had 
gone  before. 

Had  the  days  of  the  Borgia  returned  when  women  were 
lodged  in  the  Vatican  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  pilgrims 
come  to  attend  the  Great  Jubilee  of  the  Church?  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  and  his  companion  exchanged  meaning 
glances.  The  surprise  seemed  to  have  struck  everybody 
dumb. 

"His  Holiness  appears  to  be  in  demand  to-night,"  Guido 
turned    to    Messer    Benvenuto.      "Protector    of    Virgins! 
What  an  exalted  office  !" 
Cellini's  eyes  narrowed. 
"The  goose  comes  to  visit  the  cook!     With  this  son  of 
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Satan  back  in  Rome  the  Holy  Father  will  have  to  work 
over  time.  Perchance,  this  is  more  of  Pier  Luigi's  handi- 
work.^ 

They  drew  nearer,  no  one  paying  any  attention  to  them. 

Pier  Luigi  had  returned  to  his  place  beside  the  Pontiff. 
He  was  now  facing  the  kneeling  woman. 

From  their  point  of  vantage  Cellini  and  Guido  were  un- 
able to  gain  more  than  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  suppliant, 
whose  face  was  averted.  The  nun-like  garb  seemed  to  en- 
hance the  whiteness  of  the  neck  and  arms  from  which  the 
wide  sleeves  had  fallen  back,  as  she  raised  them  with  a 
gesture  of  supplication  towards  the  Pontiff.  The  latter's 
gaze  returned  ever  and  anon  from  the  kneeling  form  to 
Pier  Luigi,  as  if  he  suspected  in  him  the  author  of  this 
unholy  surprise,  sensing  therein  a  deliberate  attempt  on 
his  part  to  bring  the  pontificate  into  disrepute- 

For  a  moment  the  silence  that  had  fallen  upon  the  Hall 
of  the  Saints  was  as  the  dead  silence  of  a  wintry  night, 
when  no  wind  stirs  in  the  dreaming  forest.  And  now  a 
faint,  mournful  voice,  like  the  plaint  of  a  lost  angel,  shiv- 
ered through  the  hush  that  had  fallen  upon  the  assembly, 
and  Guido  and  his  companion  strained  with  might  and 
main  to  catch  the  words. 

"Holy  Father,"  said  the  voice.  "Have  mercy!  Forgive 
his  disobedience,  his  defiance!  He  hath  meant  no  sin, 
though  he  has  been  sorely  tried.  The  Madonna  has  granted 
me  to  reach  Rome  at  last,  because  she  has  laid  her  command 
upon  me  in  a  vision  and  it  could  not  fail.  But  him  I  love 
I  have  lost  by  the  weary  way,  and,  save  for  her  mercy,  I 
could  not  have  reached  Your  Holiness.  With  prayers  and 
penances  have  I  striven  and  ceased  not,  since  the  anguish 
of  the  Holy  Father's  displeasure  came  upon  our  house — " 

Cellini  suddenly  felt  a  fierce  grip  clutching  his  arm.  A 
voice,  hoarse  with  suppressed  excitement,  whispered  in  his 
ear. 
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"It  is  the  Lady  Beatrice!  My  wife!  Kneeling  before 
that  offspring  of  Satan!     God!     Let  me  go — " 

Benvenuto  turned,  gazed  into  a  face  that  was  as  the  face 
of  the  dead.  A  hand  gripped  Guido's  wrist  as  in  a  vice  of 
steel.  "Wait!"  Cellini  himself  was  almost  overcome  by 
the  shock  of  the  surprise. 

In  the  great  and  sumptuous  hall,  gay  with  banners,  in  the 
impregnable  stronghold  of  Christianity,  under  the  aston- 
ished gaze  of  the  entire  Papal  court  and  the  brilliant 
throng  of  nobles,  cardinals,  ambassadors,  overcome  and 
awe-struck  under  the  spell  of  so  strange  a  vision,  this  pale 
champion  of  a  desperate  spiritual  struggle,  with  no  host 
to  help  her,  save  her  prayers  and  faith,  with  no  emblem 
save  the  Cross  clasped  upon  her  breast,  reached  forth  im- 
ploring hands  towards  the  Pontiff. 

The  words  fairly  tumbled  from  her  lips,  like  a  torrent 
released  from  its  mountain  eyrie,  as  if  the  moments  of  speech 
were  few.  Through  the  stern  assembly  surged  a  wave  of 
sympathy. 

Guido  swayed,  as  if  about  to  fall,  and  it  required  all  of 
Cellini's  determination  to  prevent  him  from  rushing  to 
the  side  of  the  woman  who  was  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
man  she  loved,  oblivious  of  the  dangers  that  beset  her  own 
path. 

"Where,  then,  is  the  Lord  of  Fiorano,  disloyal  son  of  the 
Church?"  the  Pontiff  spoke  at  last. 

His  words  stung  Guido  to  the  quick.  His  breast  heaved 
as  a  bellows.  He  trembled  as  one  in  an  ague,  waiting  for 
her  to  speak. 

"Alas,  I  know  not,  Holy  Father.  I  have  sought  him 
long.     In  vain!" 

"You  left  him?" 

"Finding  him  obdurate  to  my  entreaties,  I  went  away 
clandestinely,  to  throw  myself  at  Your  Holiness'  feet,  to 
implore  pardon  for  his  sins — and  mine — " 
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The  Pontiff  was  not  insusceptible  to  the  charm  of  the 
youthful  suppliant.  The  Lady  Beatrice  had  come  into 
the  fullness  of  her  beauty.  Lithe  and  supple,  the  glory 
of  her  form  and  face  no  man,  who  had  ever  seen,  forgot. 
And  the  Farnese  remembered  the  days  of  his  youth. 

So  did  his  auditors,  and  this  circumstance  influenced  his 
attitude  towards  the  fair  suppliant  in  no  small  degree. 

"He  who  sits  upon  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  sits  not  there 
to  argue  with  the  Evil  one,"  the  Pontiff  spoke  with  as- 
sumed asperity.  "We  are  here  to  meet  out  justice — after 
ascertaining  the  full  measure  of  the  guilt." 

"The  Lord  Guido  was  ever  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church, 
till  they  took  from  him  his  patrimony,  his  name,  deprived 
him  of  the  Communion  of  the  Saints,  drove  him  a  beggar 
out  into  the  world,  innocent  of  any  crime." 

"You  are  a  woman,  you  see  it  through  a  woman's  eyes. 
Also,  you  are  his  wife.  Add,  then,  to  the  saving  grace  of 
your  devotion  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt  that  We  may 
sift  the  chaff  for  a  redeeming  grain." 

Cellini  held  on  to  Guido  with  might  and  main.  His 
breast  heaved,  his  breath  came  whistling  through  his  teeth. 

"Wait,  my  lord !  For  God's  sake,  wait !  You  can  do  no 
good  by  bearding  His  Holiness." 

A  fierce  hiss  came  in  reply. 

"Shall  I  permit  my  wife  to  plead  for  me,  as  for  a  churl, 
afraid  to  stand  up  in  his  own  cause?  Shall  I  hide  while 
she  kneels  to  the  Farnese  and  his  bastard?     Shall  I — " 

"Silence,  my  lord!     She  speaks." 

"He  is  good  and  noble,"  the  dreary  voice  shivered, 
"though  he  knows  not  the  hard  road  of  submission,  be- 
cause the  Lord  hath  taught  him  another  way.  Lift  your 
wrath  from  his  head,  Holy  Father,  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  hide  not  His  face  in  clouds  too  heavy  to  reach  Him." 

"Let  my  prayers  be  joined  to  those  of  the  Lady  of 
Fiorano,  Holy  Father,"  the  voice  of  Pier  Luigi  at  that 
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juncture  broke  the  silence  that  had  succeeded  the  Lady 
Beatrice's  prayer.  "Nay — we  would  presume  farther,  Holy 
Father!  Restore  to  her  the  lost  domain  of  the  duke — that 
her  lovely  lips  may  smile  again." 

The  Pontiff  glared  wrathfully  and  suspiciously  from  his 
son  to  the  woman,  as  if  he  half  suspected  some  conspiracy 
between  them,  and  Beatrice,  in  a  final  effort  to  win  him 
over,  feverishly  unclasped  the  lustrous  pearls  she  wore  from 
her  throat  and  girdle  and  held  them  up  to  the  Farnese. 

With  a  start  Guido  recognized  the  necklace  which  he  had 
presented  to  her  on  the  anniversary  of  their  marriage.  He 
did  not  move.  He  seemed  to  have  turned  to  stone,  a  pil- 
lar of  granite  misery.  He  had  listened  to  the  duke's  in- 
tercession. Could  there  be  but  one  interpretation?  Had 
Pier  Luigi  ever,  of  his  own  free  will,  relinquished  that  which 
he  had  taken?  Cellini  and  Guido  exchanged  glances  of 
terrible  comprehension,  as  the  voice  continued  to  plead,  at 
times  so  low  as  to  be  well-nigh  inaudible. 

"These  do  I  bring,  Holy  Father,  as  an  offering,"  and  she 
laid  them  at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff.  "All  the  dear  happi- 
ness of  my  life  have  I  given  that  I  might  reach  the  Father 
of  Christendom  with  my  prayers  for  him  I  love !  Oh,  Holy 
Father,  accept  my  sacrifice  and  lift  the  curse  that  hangs 
over  his  head- — over  our  head — the  head  of  one  yet  unborn." 

The  Pontiff  looked  down  at  his  purple  slippers  the  while 
she  pressed  the  hem  of  the  priestly  robe  to  her  lips.  Then, 
like  a  trumpet  call,  a  voice  thundered:  "Stop!"  Guido, 
breaking  away  from  Cellini,  had  thrust  his  way  through  the 
throng  of  spectators  and  stood,  facing  the  Pontiff  and  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  by  her  side. 

He  heeded  not  the  delirious  outcry  of  happiness  with 
which  she  called  his  name,  he  heeded  not  the  arms  opened 
wide  to  press  him  to  her  bosom,  for  of  a  sudden  there 
surged  through  his  soul  such  a  wave  of  hatred  and  defiance 
of  the  Pontiff  and  his  son,  that  every  other  emotion  was 
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swept  away  before  it.  All  the  passions  he  had  stifled  for 
months,  all  the  misery  he  had  suffered,  all  the  doubt,  all 
the  anguish  of  his  soul,  broke  forth  in  an  irresistible  tide 
that  threatened  to  sweep  everything  before  it. 

"Rise!"  he  turned  to  Beatrice,  whose  face  had  grown 
white  as  death.  "It  does  not  befit  the  Duchess  of  Fiorano 
to  kneel  and  beg  favors  from  such  as— these !"  Pointing 
to  the  shrinking  Pontiff  and  the  duke,  he  continued  with 
scathing  irony,  lashing  himself  into  insensate  fury:  "Or 
was  the  offer  of  His  Highness  in  payment  for  favors  be- 
stowed rather  than  anticipated?  Even  a  wife's  devotion 
may  go  too  far  I" 

The  words  fell  as  might  the  strokes  of  a  lash.  Beatrice 
had  stumbled  to  her  feet.  She  stood  and  stared  at  him 
open-mouthed,  her  eyes  expressionless,  like  the  eyes  of  one 
suddenly  smitten  blind.  The  full  meaning  of  his  words 
numbed  her,  paralyzed  her  reason,  like  the  distorted  image 
of  a  dream.  Her  voice,  as  she  turned  to  him,  was  a  mere 
whisper. 

"What  have  you  said  to  me?" 

To  Beatrice,  swaying  as  if  about  to  fall,  the  succeeding 
silence  came  like  the  hush  that  might  fall  in  Heaven  be- 
fore the  damning  of  a  soul  to  Hell.  Would  he  never 
speak?     Would  the  silence  crawl  on  into  eternity? 

"The  meaning  of  your  words?" 

Guido  pointed  to  Pier  Luigi.  "Perchance,  his  Highness 
knows  the  answer." 

He  came  no  farther.  He  realized  what  he  had  done.  He 
realized  too  late. 

For  a  moment  her  face  flamed  like  a  sunset.  Then  it 
grew  white  as  a  corpse.  "This  to  me!"  Her  dark  eyes 
darted  flame  at  him.     "This  to  me— and  from  you!" 

Then  the  fire  died  in  her  eyes  and  her  voice  came  low 
and  plaintive.  She  seemed  oblivious  of  the  eyes  that  were 
upon  them. 
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"Foot-sore  and  weary  have  I  wandered  over  the  earth, 
ever  since  I  left  Fiorano,  to  obtain  for  you  that  which  you 
would  not  obtain  for  yourself!  Seeking — always  seeking 
— hoping  to  find  you — hoping  to  speak  the  saving  word. 
And  now  I  am  shamed  indeed — shamed  that  I  ever  knew 
— shamed  that  I  ever  loved  you!" 

He  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  himself,  as  one  striving 
blindly  after  the  truth.  He  dared  not  meet  her  ej^es.  His 
face  had  gone  grey  and  haggard  as  she  spoke.  When  he 
spoke  his  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  a  man  winded  by  hard 
running.  He  seemed  to  goad  his  courage  to  a  task  he 
dreaded. 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  Rome?" 

"A  month — " 

"A  month!  A  month!  And  I  knew  it  not — "  Then 
all  his  suspicions  returned  with  redoubled  force.  "In  the 
company  of  this  carrion?"  he  hissed,  pointing  to  Pier  Luigi. 
Then  the  enormousness  of  his  words  struck  him  to  her  feet. 
"Forgive!  Forgive!"  He  tried  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her 
garb. 

She  drew  away,  her  face  pale  as  a  winding  sheet,  her  eyes 
supernormally  large.  "Do  not  touch  me!"  she  spoke* 
hardly  above  a  whisper.     "You  would  touch  a  corpse!" 

Covering  his  face  with  both  his  hands,  his  whole  frame 
shook. 

She  turned  slowly  and  started  away  from  him,  when  a 
voice  startled  his  ear,  a  voice  that  roused  all  the  demon 
within  him. 

"Allow  me,  madonna !  The  streets  of  Rome  are  not  safe 
after  dark." 

Guido  leaped  to  his  feet.  His  dagger  flashed  in  the  air, 
while  his  eyes  hurled  lightnings  into  Pier  Luigi's. 

"Touch  her  but  with  the  tip  of  your  finger  and  you  die, 
bastard  of  a  priest!" 

At  the  sight  of  a  weapon  unsheathed  within  the  sacred 
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precincts  the  Pontiff  stiffened,  pale  with  rage.  He  clapped 
his  hands. 

"Guards!"  he  thundered.     "Guards !" 

A  sudden  rush  of  mailed  feet  and  Guido  found  himself 
dragged  back,  his  arms  pinioned  behind  him.  Benvenuto, 
unable  to  succour  him,  stood  by,  helpless,  undone.  What 
he  feared  had  happened.  Had  he  never  acceded  to  Guido's 
request!  The  result  had  been  the  very  opposite  of  what 
he  had  hoped.  He  should  have  reckoned  with  his  temper. 
Now  it  was  too  late ! 

Guido  struggled  furiously  in  the  clutches  of  the  guards, 
but  there  were  too  many  against  him.  He  saw  the  baleful 
smile  on  the  lips  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  His  very  silence 
on  the  matter  of  his  impersonation  was  a  bitterer  taunt  than 
any  words  he  might  have  spoken. 

Beatrice  turned,  with  a  heart-breaking  expression  in  her 
eyes,  her  hands  lifted  in  entreaty  to  the  Pontiff,  whose 
ominous  silence  boded  little  good  for  him  who  had  openly 
insulted,  defied  his  authority. 

"Be  merciful  to  him,  Holiness.  He  knew  not  what  he 
said." 

But  the  Farnese  had  reached  the  limits  of  his  endurance. 
Above  the  rising  tumult  he  thundered  out  his  command. 

"Let  the  offender  be  taken  to  Our  fortress  of  the  Holy 
Angel  by  the  river  and  held  there,  safe,  till  We  have 
judged  whether  or  not  his  blasphemy  be  worthy  the  last 
pain  of  death.  And  let  the  woman  be  taken  to  the  House 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Tree,  hard  by  St.  John  Lateran's 
Church,  and  there  let  her  be  kept,  till  We  have  considered 
her  deserts!  May  Christ  and  St.  Peter  comfort  us  for  this 
sad  day!  Peace  be  with  you  all!"  he  concluded,  raising 
his  hand  in  blessing  as  he  turned  to  the  audience  and  signed 
to  them  to  make  way  for  his  departure. 

Frozen  with  horror  Beatrice  saw  Guido  being  taken 
away,  his  eyes  never  once  relinquishing  the  glory  of  her 
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face,  till  his  captors  had  dragged  him  into  the  gallery  be- 
yond. Then  she  surrendered  herself  without  a  word  to  the 
Superior  of  the  convent  where  she  was  to  abide  the  Pon- 
tiff's verdict. 

Dry-eyed,  erect,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  she 
walked  from  the  Hall  of  the  Saints  which  less  than  an 
hour  ago  she  had  entered  with  such  glowing  hopes  in  her 
heart. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


IN  THE  CRYPT  OF  THE  VATICAN 


D 

AZED,  bewildered  by  the 
swift  and  wholly  unforeseen 
turn  of  events,  Benvenuto 
Cellini  walked  from  the  Hall  of 
the  Saints  and,  already  as  he 
passed,  unheeding,  the  salutes 
addressed  to  him,  he  was  busy 
with  plans  of  rescue. 

They  had  taken  Guido 
through  the  secret  passage 
which  connected  the  Vatican  with  the  fortress-tomb,  and 
by  this  time  he  was  doubtlessly  languishing  in  the  Sam- 
marocho  or  in  one  of  the  stone  cells,  situated  below  the 
level  of  the  river,  where  prisoners  were  wont  to  disappear 
till  their  very  memory  was  forgotten.  And  there  the  Lord 
of  Fiorano  might  indeed  rot  without  a  trial,  as  had  many 
a  one  before  him. 

Filled  with  these  preoccupations,  he  was  half-way  down 
the  great  stairs  of  the  Vatican  when  he  met  Baldello  issu- 
ing from  a  gallery  and  mingling  with  the  departing  digni- 
taries. 

It  required  no  little  self-control  on  his  part  to  appear 
unconcerned  in  the  face  of  that  which  lay  before  and  be- 
hind. Thus  he  hurried  through  the  corridor,  between 
groups  of  pages  and  domestics,  with  here  and  there  a  sen- 
tinel, in  steel  casque  and  ruffled  frill  and  gaily  colored  doub- 
let, leaning  on  his  halberd.  The  crowd  had  thinned.  Only 
a  few  stragglers  remained  behind. 

Suddenly  the  ominous  thought  forced  itself  upon  him 
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that  he,  himself,  might  be  the  target  of  the  ruffian's  obser- 
vation. Then,  with  a  muttered:  "That  which  the  right- 
eous man  steadfastly  wills,  the  devil  shall  not  prevent,"  he 
passed  out  into  the  Vatican  gardens. 

At  the  period  of  our  story  the  pleasure  grounds  in  the 
rear  of  St.  Peter's  had  not  their  present  extent  or  magnifi- 
cence. A  reproduction  of  them  in  the  year  1505  shows 
long,  straight  walks,  an  occasional  arbor,  a  fountain, 
statues  gleaming  in  leafy  bosquets,  all  stiff  and  formal, 
from  which  Le  Notre  subsequently  derived  and  elaborated 
the  terraces  and  trim  parterres  of  Blois  and  Fontainebleau. 

In  front  lay  the  vast  substructures  of  St.  Peter's ;  behind 
stretched  the  desolate  Janiculum;  and  from  an  occasional 
eminence  the  eye  roamed  over  the  Trastevere  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  Tiber  and  the  far  Campagna.  Here  the 
Pontiff  was  wont  to  spend  many  an  hour,  either  alone,  or 
in  company  with  one  of  the  priests,  pensive  and  abstracted, 
seated  in  some  favorite  nook  to  listen  to  the  persuasive 
music  of  the  fountain,  to  feast  his  gaze  on  the  geometrical 
flower  beds,  or  to  watch  the  lizards  that  darted  timidly  over 
the  wall  and  lingered  to  watch  the  Vicar  of  Christ  with 
bright,  wondering  eyes. 

Except  for  the  moon,  there  was  no  light  in  the  gardens, 
and,  as  Cellini  made  his  way  between  flower  beds  and 
shrubs,  he  bethought  himself  how  easy  it  would  be  for  one 
unfamiliar  with  the  place  to  walk  into  ambushed  assassina- 
tion. 

At  the  farther  end  the  Casino,  or  summer  house  of  the 
Pope,  reflected  the  light  of  the  moon.  Towards  this  pavil- 
ion Cellini  directed  his  steps.  The  night  was  serene,  the 
air  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  orange,  jasmin  and  mag- 
nolia. 

Behind  him  something  moved,  unseen,  without  a  sound. 
On  the  soft  velvet  turf  it  was  creeping  to  Cellini's  back. 
Without  turning,  he  saw  the  shadow  of  the  thing  moving 
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along  the  edge  of  the  greensward,  watched  it  as  it  grew, 
saw  a  second  shadow  added  to  the  first,  the  shadow  of  an 
upraised  arm. 

With  a  bound  he  sprang  out  of  its  reach,  even  as  the  arm 
smote  through  empty  air.  With  the  swiftness  of  thought 
he  caught  the  bravo  on  the  point  of  his  dagger.  There  was 
a  gasp  and  a  thud,  as  the  needle-sharp  point  pierced  his 
throat.  A  second  outlaw,  ready  to  succour  his  comrade, 
ran  away  as  he  witnessed  the  execution  and  disappeared  in 
the  shrubbery. 

"The  play  has  begun,"  Cellini  muttered  fiercely  to  him- 
self, as  he  picked  up  the  knife  the  dead  bravo  had  dropped, 
put  it  in  his  belt  and,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  terri- 
tory, proceeded  stealthily  through  the  moonlit  glade. 

Black  cypresses  and  holm-oaks  shut  it  in  on  either  side 
like  a  wall.  Here  and  there  the  white  limbs  *  of  pagan 
statues  gleamed  among  the  dark  foliage.  The  healing 
sound  of  falling  water  came  through  the  silence,  as  the 
fountain  sent  silvery  spray  into  the  branches  of  the  elms. 

After  a  time  Cellini  came  to  a  pavilion  of  considerable 
size.  At  one  time  it  may  have  served  as  a  place  of  worship 
to  some  pagan  divinity.  Now  it  was  crumbling  into  ruin 
and  decay.  Circular  in  shape,  probaby  modelled  after  the 
Pantheon,  it  was  a  caricature  of  its  former  glory.  The 
heads  and  torsos  of  broken  statues  reposed  among  para- 
sitic herbage.  A  marble  pond  or  tank,  to  which  steps  de- 
scended for  bathers,  was  filled  with  green  and  stagnant 
water,  covered  by  monstrous,  decaying  lilies  with  flat  leaves 
curling  upward,  leprous  in  the  brilliant  moonlight.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  air;  there  was  not  a  sound.  For  a: 
moment  Cellini  stopped.  There  was  a  mental,  if  not  a 
physical,  recoil  from  this  silent,  broken  place  of  marble, 
this  green,  stagnant  pool.  But  nothing  could  stop  him  now. 
Cellini  skirted  the  deserted  pavilion,  treading  warily  among 
the  blocks  of  fallen  marble,  when  he  found  himself  before 
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a  postern.  Here  the  herbage  and  the  undergrowth  luxuri- 
ated till  it  mounted  some  ten  feet  against  the  marble  wall. 
Passing  through  a  half-ruined  archway  he  found  himself 
in  a  small,  circular  chamber.  From  this  a  winding  stair 
led  into  a  subterranean  gallery. 

Cautiously  Cellini  descended  the  worn,  uneven  steps,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  yawned  a  well  of  darkness,  black  and 
void  as  a  starless  midnight.  He  came  to  a  low,  iron  gate, 
gaping  ajar.  On  the  other  side  of  it  extended  a  passage 
that  seemed  to  lead  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  He 
dared  not  strike  a  light,  for  the  pavilion  might  serve  as  a 
place  of  concealment  to  some  such  gentry  as  he  had  met  in 
the  garden. 

Trying  to  pierce  the  Stygian  gloom  that  enveloped  him 
like  a  mantle,  he  fancied  he  saw  a  small,  blue  flame  waver- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  rayless  murk  and,  pricked  by  a  cer- 
tain impulse  of  curiosity  and  the  desire  to  start  his  in- 
vestigations in  the  very  heart  of  the  danger  zone,  he  quickly 
resolved  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

The  light  vanished,  leaving  him  in  complete  darkness. 
Confused  and  startled,  he  instinctively  held  out  his  hands, 
as  a  blind  man  might  do,  then  came  to  a  sudden  halt.  The 
light  reappeared,  this  time  casting  a  thin,  azure  beam 
through  the  murk,  and  by  its  guidance  Cellini  found  his 
bearings,  ere  it  vanished  for  the  second  time.  The  gallery 
connected  the  summer  house  with  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's! 

In  the  gloom  of  the  arch  he  stopped,  his  eyes  trying  to 
pierce  the  murk,  his  nerves  taut.  A  thin  trickle  of  moon- 
light, as  the  planet  of  night  cleared  the  complex  of  the  Vati- 
can buildings,  seeped  into  the  vault  through  a  crescent- 
shaped  window.  Not  a  sound  broke  the  sepulchral  silence. 
From  where  he  stood  he  had  an  almost  unobstructed  view 
of  the  crypt  and,  as  his  eyes  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
gloom,  the  stunted  pillars  and  massive  coffins  stood  out 
shadowy,  yet  distinct,  in  the  supervening  gloom. 
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And  now  somthing  happened  that  caused  a  shiver  to  run 
down  his  spine,  caused  the  blood  to  turn  to  ice  in  his  veins. 
Slowly,  by  inches,  the  top  of  the  last  in  a  row  of  coffins  was 
raised.  Cellini  could  see  the  claw-like  hand  that  per- 
formed the  miracle.  And,  as  he  watched  in  agonized  sus- 
pense, a  face  appeared,  and,  though  everything  urged  him 
to  cry  out,  his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 
Doubtless  this  was  the  face  which  Guido  had  seen  in  the 
spy  hole,  a  face,  steeped  in  the  very  malevolence  of  Hell. 
The  brows  were  scowling,  the  cheeks  pale  as  the  cheeks  of 
a  corpse  and,  when  the  shape  eventually  cleared  its  grue- 
some abode  and  crept  through  the  vault,  it  seemed  a  spirit 
of  the  damned  returned  to  earth. 

Rigid  with  horror,  Cellini  watched  its  soundless  prog- 
ress through  the  crypt  till  it  faded  in  the  night  of  the 
vaulted  arches.  Fearful  of  betraying  his  presence  by  the 
slightest  move,  Cellini  waited  in  agony  and  suspense,  not 
daring  to  stir,  hardly  daring  to  breathe,  wondering  if  that 
which  had  crossed  his  vision  belonged  to  the  realm  of  the 
living  or  the  dead. 

At  last  even  the  agony  of  waiting  became  insupportable 
and  he  was  about  to  venture  forth  from  his  concealment 
when  the  sound  of  a  light,  elastic  step  on  the  flagstones 
fell  on  his  ear  and,  even  as  he  tortured  his  brain  with 
vague  surmises,  a  lithe  shape,  garbed  from  head  to  toe  in 
black,  passed  so  closely  by  him  that  he  could  have  touched 
it  with  his  outstretched  hand.  Cellini,  with  bated  breath, 
watched  the  nocturnal  shape  as,  almost  soundlessly,  it 
made  its  way  beneath  the  stunted  arches;  then  Pier  Luigi 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  gloom  of  the  crypt. 

The  moments  that  followed  seemed  interminable  in  their 
toll  upon  his  nerves.  Brave  and  intrepid  when  it  came  to 
facing  an  open  foe,  Cellini  was  constrained  to  admit  to  him- 
self that  he  was  no  match  for  these  denizens  of  the  night 
that  haunted  the  Vatican.     Unable  longer  to  support  the 
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strain,  Cellini  crept  forward  after  a  time  to  examine  the 
sarcophagus  which  had  sent  forth  this  creature  of  dark- 
ness into  the  realm  of  the  living. 

The  white  moonlight  now  flooded  the  vault  and,  with  the 
aid  of  its  pallid  rays,  Cellini  was  enabled  to  scrutinize  more 
closely  the  strange  receptacle  of  the  dead  which  doubtlessly 
had  been  conveyed  here  during  the  night. 

It  bore  neither  tablet  nor  inscription,  nor  else  revealed 
any  traits  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  coffins  in 
the  vault.  His  efforts  to  raise  the  top  were  of  no  avail. 
But  Cellini  saw  something  else.  A  narrow  door,  hardly 
distinguishable  in  the  grey  masonry,  drew  his  eyes  with 
sinister  significance.  It  revealed  neither  knob  nor  hinges. 
The  door  was  fastened  from  the  inside.  Over  and  over, 
while  returning  to  his  abode  in  the  Strada  Giulia,  Messer 
Benvenuto  asked  himself  the  question: 

What  mystery  lurked  behind  that  door? 
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THE  WAY  OF  THE  CROSS 
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N  the  cell  assigned  to  her  by 
the  Abbess  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Sacred  Tree,  the  Lady  of  Fio- 
rano  sat  alone. 

Five  days  had  passed  since, 
by  command  of  the  Pontiff,  she 
had  been  taken  to  the  convent. 
During  all  this  time  she  had 
had  no  tidings  from  Guido. 
They  had  taken  him  to  the 
gloomy  castello  across  the  river,  even  ere  another  word  had 
been  spoken  between  them  clearing  the  air  of  that  doubt 
and  suspicion  which  her  sudden  appearance  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Saints  had  engendered.  And  now  came  the  terrifying 
thought,  if  she  should  never  see  him  more! 

Into  those  five  days,  since  she  had  been  brought  to  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Tree,  had  been  compressed  the  tor- 
tures and  miseries  of  a  lifetime.  What  a  meeting!  She 
had  found  Guido  only  to  lose  him  anew!  His  words  of 
scorn  rang  in  her  ears  like  the  knell  of  fate.  She  might 
have  doubted  the  stability  of  the  heavens,  the  light  of  sun 
and  moon.  His  faith  in  her  she  had  never  questioned  and 
naw  the  final  blow  had  fallen  with  stunning  force.  With  his 
lack  of  faith  in  her  everything  had  fallen  away  from  her. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  her  to  lean  on. 

Tortured  almost  beyond  endurance  she  stared  before 
her  into  space.  Of  the  very  act  on  which  she  had  staked 
her  hopes  Fate  had,  in  her  hand,  forged  a  weapon  against 
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herself.  All  the  misery  and  uncertainty  of  the  months 
that  lay  behind  rushed  back  upon  her  in  one  headlong  tor- 
rent which  threatened  to  sweep  her  off  her  feet.  And  now 
memory  was  busy  torturing  her  soul  with  the  phantoms  of 
a  happiness  that  could  return  no  more. 

The  memory  of  the  dark  days  preceding  the  Interdict 
was  ever  with  her,  would  not  be  dispelled,  and  now  it  re- 
turned with  redoubled  force.  In  vain  had  she  implored 
Guido  to  make  his  peace  with  Rome!  To  her  the  Wrath 
of  God,  as  personified  in  the  Pontiff  as  His  earthly  repre- 
sentative, was  a  very  real  thing,  one  not  to  be  argued  away 
with  specious  sophistries.  Grieving  to  cross  her  in  her 
weakness  and  pain,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  his  heart 
Guido  had  tried  to  make  amends  for  his  determination  to 
see  the  business  through. 

"The  Lord  God  is  with  those  who  do  right,  my  Beatrice !" 
he  had  said,  clasping  her  close  to  his  heart.  "Have  faith 
in  God  and  the  Christ  and  no  evil  can  come  near  you." 

Never  had  she  seen  his  face  so  inspired,  so  masterful,  so 
tender.  The  whole  of  their  beautiful  love  story  was  written 
thereon.  How  she  had  longed  to  acquiesce  in  his  view  of 
right !  Life  was  hard  and  the  Way  of  Right  was  the  Way 
of  the  Cross!  Daily  she  had  prayed  to  the  Holy  Virgin 
to  save  him  and  she  had  nestled  close  to  him,  that  he  would 
know  her  heart  was  his  forevermore — whatever  should  be- 
fall. 

"Beloved,"  she  had  turned  to  him  with  a  last  supreme 
effort,  for  her  strength  was  well-nigh  spent.  "Would  you 
not  relent  if  it  were  a  vision  granted  to  me  by  the  Madonna 
of  San  Zanipolo?  Not  even  though  I  should  make  you 
understand  what  this  means  to  me — to  you — to  have 
this  dreadful  Curse  removed?  From  the  altars  of  our  home 
no  prayer  ascends,  no  fragrance  of  flowers,  no  incense,  no 
praise.  Fra  Sagredo,  my  Confessor,  has  departed.  How 
is  it  to  end?" 
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"Do  not  confound  the  Church  with  her  vicious,  mis- 
guided servants  who  are  human  and  think  themselves 
divine,"  he  had  made  reply.  "The  Church  is  the  Everlast- 
ing Rock.  Her  instruments  are  the  products  of  chance. 
And,  as  the  same  tree  will  bear  good  and  rotten  fruit — even 
so  it  is  with  the  Church." 

She  had  started  away  from  him,  almost  resentfully.  To 
her  his  pride,  at  this  moment,  seemed  greater  than  his  love. 
But  out  of  her  larger  love  she  understood  him  better  and 
she  forgave  and  nestled  back  in  his  arms.  He  had  not  been 
trained  to  place  the  laws  of  the  Church  before  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  sovereign  rights,  his  duty  to  his  people. 
She  tried  so  hard  to  make  him  realize  the  awful  conse- 
quences of  that  Curse !  Yet  it  would  seem  that  he  counted 
it  non-existent! 

But  his  very  firmness  made  her  love  and  admire  him  all 
the  more.  She  knew  all  too  well  he  too  was  suffering; 
chiefly  because  she  suffered.  Yet  never  would  he  fathom 
the  depths  of  her  agony!  The  cruellest  weight  of  the 
Cross  she  must  bear  alone,  weary  and  spent  with  the  bitter 
struggle. 

In  the  door,  as  they  parted,  he  had  paused  for  a  smile 
from  her  lips.  And  her  eyes  had  smiled  at  him  as  in  the 
sweet,  olden  days!  But  the  glory  had  gone  from  her  face 
and  he  too  could  not  shake  off  the  premonition  of  disaster 
that  was  to  hover  over  the  days  to  come. 

Long  had  she  hesitated  before  deciding  upon  the  final 
step  that  held  out  promise  of  relief  from  the  dread  fear  that 
clutched  her  soul  and  clouded  her  reason.  There  was  now 
none  to  whom  she  might  unburden  herself  since  her  con- 
fessor had  departed  from  Fiorano,  curtly  informing  her 
there  was  nothing  further  for  him  to  do  in  the  Lord  Guido's 
dominions. 

Then  came  the  fatal  day  that  crushed  her  life,  her  happi- 
ness, her  hopes;  the  day  when  she  took  matters  into  her 
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own  hands,  in  order  to  save  the  man  she  loved  better  than 
her  life,  even  against  his  will. 

How  vividly  those  last  moments  at  Fiorano  stood  out 
before  her,  memories  indelible  as  the  azure  of  the  skies! 
Nothing  stirred  in  the  ducal  palace  and  no  one  heard  her 
leave  her  chamber,  saw  her  glide  through  duskily  illumined 
corridors,  garbed  in  the  black  habit  of  a  nun.  At  the  end 
of  the  passage  she  touched  a  spring  concealed  in  the  frame 
of  a  picture.  It  flew  back,  revealing  an  opening  through 
which  one  could  conveniently  pass  out. 

Here  she  paused  for  a  moment,  her  heart  beating  up  in 
her  throat,  and  listened.  Deep  silence  reigned.  The 
guards  and  attendants,  drowsily  performing  their  duties, 
had  not  heard  her  fleeting  steps.  The  panel  closing  behind 
her,  she  passed  into  the  chapel,  filled  with  broken  gleams 
of  evening  light,  striking  athwart  the  tawny  gold  of  the 
Lombard  arches.  Utterly  crushed  she  leaned  against  the 
wall.  Here  she  had  no  need  to  smile,  to  hide  beneath  an 
equable  exterior  the  tempest  that  raged  in  her  soul.  She 
could  let  her  anguish  pour  forth  in  tears  and  sobs,  beseech 
God  on  her  knees  for  grace  and  mercy  for  herself  and  the 
man  for  whose  sake  she  was  about  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

After  having  supplied  herself  with  the  bare  necessities 
she  had  stolen  out  of  the  castle  and,  while  the  palace  attend- 
ants believed  her  at  her  devotions  at  San  Zanipolo,  she 
joined  a  company  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Misericordia  about 
to  depart  for  the  Patrimony  in  the  interest  of  their  order, 
adjusting  herself  to  their  mode  of  life  as  if  the  cloister 
had  even  been  her  home.  Not  one  of  that  holy  company 
guessed  or  suspected  the  exalted  rank  of  the  new  accession 
to  their  ranks,  whose  secret  was  known  to  the  Mother 
Superior  alone. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  journey  she  arrived  in  Rome, 
where  she  shared  the  lodging  of  her  companions  of  the 
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road  in  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Miseri- 
cordia.  Thence  she  pursued  her  guarded  inquiries  into 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Holy  Father.  The  informa- 
tion she  gleaned,  from  sources  not  too  reliable  on  matters 
which  most  of  them  only  knew  from  hearsay,  was  far  from 
reassuring,  and  there  were  moments  when  her  spirits  almost 
sank  beneath  the  weight  of  her  despair 

But  on  one  point  her  informants  agreed  without  an  ex- 
ception. No  lay  woman  might  set  foot  in  the  Vatican. 
No  woman  might  enter  the  sacred  precincts.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Farnese  was  adamant.  His  own  sister  had 
taught  him  the  lesson,  a  lesson  he  could  never  forget! 
And  Martin  Luther's  arraignment  of  the  Church  was 
severe  enough  already  without  furnishing  him  further 
material  for  scandal. 

Beatrice  was  to  find  an  unexpected  friend  in  the  new 
Abbess,  who  was  none  other  than  the  Lady  of  the  Tolomei, 
who  had,  at  her  own  request,  been  transferred  from  the 
convent  of  Santa  Chiara  in  the  mountains  of  Albano  to  this 
new  field.  The  former  Superior  had  died,  a  coarse,  austere 
woman,  pitiless  and  self-sanctified,  hard  of  features  as  a 
granite  image.  Having  suffered  in  her  youth,  she  had 
grown  the  more  bitter  in  the  cloistered  gloom,  and  the  nuns 
had  forgotten  the  meaning  of  springtide  and  flowers.  In 
her  stead  the  Lady  of  the  Tolomei  reigned  in  the  House  of 
the  Sacred  Tree. 

It  had  suffered  her  no  longer  in  the  place  where  her  trust 
had  been  so  cruelly  betrayed  by  Angela  Savelli  and  where 
she  imagined  herself  the  target  of  ridicule  among  the  nuns, 
for  having  pointed  out  Angela  as  a  holy  example  of  un- 
worldliness  to  the  older  sisters.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  she  had  grown  somewhat  distrustful,  the  Lady  of  the 
Tolomei's  heart  went  out  to  her  new  charge  and  she  spent 
many  moments  in  her  cell,  when  the  business  of  the  con- 
vent left  her  free  to  do  so. 
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One  evening  Beatrice  stood  at  her  narrow  window  and 
watched  the  sun  sinking  slowly  behind  Mount  Janiculum. 
A  grey  melancholy  seemed  to  breathe  upon  the  world,  like 
a  passionate  pathos  of  the  ineffectualness  of  youth.  The 
clouds  lost  their  crimson  hues,  grew  drab  and  colorless  as 
shrouds.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  on 
the  waving  green  sea  of  trees  and  shrubbery.  Even  God 
seemed  far  away  and  she  wept  from  sheer  weariness  of  heart. 
Life  seemed  sealed  against  all  hope.  Violence  and  infamy 
hemmed  her  in  on  every  side. 

She  had  been  lonely  unto  death  these  many  months  of 
hopeless  wayfaring,  yearning  for  the  love  that  was  her 
life.  She  had  become  again  as  a  little  child,  hungry  for 
love,  afraid  of  the  dark.  And  she  made  a  passionate 
prayer  to  Heaven,  that  the  loved  one  would  return  to  her. 
A  sudden  wind  stirred  the  trees  in  the  garden,  and  the 
sound  seemed  as  a  still  voice  answering  her  prayer,  a  voice 
that  whispered: 

"Peace!     God  has  heard  thee." 

With  a  sob  she  lifted  her  head  from  her  arms. 

She  knew  Guido's  intense  love  of  honor,  his  sensitiveness 
of  conscience,  that  had  made  him  the  victim  of  an  ethical 
tyranny.  If  he  suspected  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  con- 
spiracy between  the  Church  and  herself,  the  slightest  com- 
promise on  her  part,  he  would  never  treat  with  the  Vicar 
of  Christ,  even  though  the  heavens  crashed  upon  his  head. 

And  yet,  for  all  the  fire  and  passion  in  her  heart,  she 
was  not  a  woman  who  could  fling  reason  to  the  winds, 
even  thought  she  loved  Guido  to  the  very  zenith  of  her 
soul.  To  have  a  lie  suspected  upon  her  lips,  to  be  shamed 
before  his  eyes,  were  things  that  scorched  her  in  fancy 
even  more  than  the  thought  of  losing  him.  She  trembled 
when  she  thought  how  he  might  look  upon  her  in  later  days, 
if  a  stigma,  ever  so  intangible,  attached  to  their  future  happi- 
ness.    As  she  knew  him,  he  would  become  a  stranger  to 
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her  from  that  moment,  a  man  set  in  high  places,  far  beyond 
the  yearnings  of  a  woman's  white  face. 

Her  mood  was  as  the  passage  of  a  blown  leaf,  tossed  up 
to  heaven,  whirled  over  the  tree-tops,  driven  down  into 
the  mire.  Strong  as  she  was,  her  very  strength  made  her 
struggle  more  indecisive,  more  racking.  Her  soul,  like 
a  wanderer  in  the  wild-wood,  halted  and  wavered  between 
two  tracks  that  led  into  the  unknown. 

As  Beatrice  pondered  the  events  of  her  audience  with 
the  Pontiff,  impatient  to  meet  and  conquer  her  fate,  and 
all  that  had  transpired  during  those  brief,  eventful  moments, 
her  whole  horizon  seemed  to  change.  To  her,  Guido  had 
bulked  a  god  among  men.  How  splendidly  defiant  he  had 
faced  the  Pontiff,  the  Duke  of  Parma!  Then,  suddenly 
the  vision  changed.  She  saw  that  terrible  look  come  into 
his  eyes,  that  dreadful  look  of  doubt,  which,  like  a  moun- 
tain, crashed  down  upon  the  altars  of  her  love,  extinguish- 
ing the  incense,  crushing  past  and  present  and  future  in 
its  fall. 

He  had  doubted  her!  After  all  these  years,  he  had 
doubted  her!  Openly  he  had  branded  her  with  the  stigma 
of  infamy.  He  had  let  appearances  blind  him  to  the  truth. 
Unheard,  he  had  condemned  her!  She  had  read  the  judg- 
ment in  his  eyes.  What  was  she  to  do!  Where  was  she 
to  turn! 

After  the  Angelus  the  Abbess  came,  as  was  her  wont, 
to  talk  matters  over,  to  comfort  her.  The  Lady  of  the 
Tolomei  felt  a  great  stirring  in  her  heart  for  Beatrice.  She 
longed  to  share  a  trouble  she  did  not  wholly  understand, 
to  advise  where  as  yet  she  was  in  the  dark. 

It  was  very  silent  in  the  cell.  The  breeze  had  died. 
The  roses  athwart  the  window  were  still  as  if  carved  in 
stone.  Beatrice  opened  her  heart  to  the  Lady  of  the  Tolo- 
mei, holding  back  nothing;  and  the  Abbess  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  strange  story  of  this  frail  crusader.     It  was 
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the  tragedy  of  two  conflicting  wills,  both  striving  for  the 
right,  as  each  saw  it. 

But  when  Beatrice  referred  to  the  interest  Pier  Luigi 
had  shown  in  her  affairs,  going  so  far  as  to  intercede  in 
her  behalf  with  the  Pontiff,  a  wistful  look  passed  into  the 
Mother  Superior's  face. 

"Are  you  so  unsophisticated,  my  child,  as  to  believe  the 
son  of  His  Holiness  would  offer  something — for  nothing?" 

For  a  moment  a  burning  crimson  chased  the  pallor  from 
Beatrice's  cheeks.  Breathless,  she  listened  while  the  Ab- 
bess recited  the  story  of  Angela  Savelli  and  the  Duke  of 
Parma. 

"Nothing  is  sacred  to  him,"  she  concluded.  "He  takes 
what  he  craves,  nor  is  there  one  to  gainsay  him,  for  the 
Pontiff  is  at  heart  afraid  of  his  son.  Here  you  are  safe, 
my  daughter,  as  long  as  you  do  not  give  him  a  loophole. 
Be  of  good  cheer!     All  will  yet  be  well!" 

Silence  succeeded.  It  was  not  her  own  fate,  it  was 
Guido's  which  was  uppermost  at  this  moment  in  Beatrice's 
mind.  She  voiced  her  fears  to  the  Lady  of  the  Tolomei. 
The  Abbess'  face  assumed  a  new  gravity  as  Beatrice's 
voice  shivered  to  silence. 

"Open  defiance  of  the  Holy  Father — rebellion  against 
the  head  of  the  Church—-"  she  said,  carefully  weighing  her 
words.  "I  am  little  versed  in  matters  of  this  kind,  my 
daughter.     But  the  offense  is  most  grave." 

Every  vestige  of  color  had  faded  from  Beatrice's  face. 
"Do  not  conceal  the  worst  from  me,  Mother,"  she  begged 
piteously.  "For  this  uncertainty  is  almost  more  than  I  can 
bear!" 

"The  offense  is  most  grave/'  the  Abbess  repeated,  ap- 
parently reluctant  to  voice  her  own  misgivings.  "Still — 
do  not  despair,  daughter!"  she  added,  as  Beatrice  was 
silently  wringing  her  hands.  "The  Holy  Father  has  been 
known  to  be  merciful." 
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But  now  a  great  fear  laid  its  chilling  hand  upon  the  Lady 
of  Fiorano.  What  if  Guido,  without  even  the  formality 
of  a  trial,  were  allowed  to  rot  in  the  dungeons  of  Sant* 
Angelo,  of  which  she  had  heard  so  much?  What  if  the 
Holy  Father,  mindful  only  of  his  own  interests,  which  coun- 
selled Guido's  disappearance,  intended  to  consign  the  man, 
whom  he  had  despoiled  of  everything  he  held  dear,  to  ob- 
livion?    The  words  she  meant  to  speak,  died  on  her  lips. 

"Will  not  the  intercession  of  one  so  holy  as  yourself, 
dear  Mother,  have  weight  with  the  Holy  Father ?"  she 
turned  despairingly  to  the  Abbess. 

The  Lady  of  the  Tolomei  shook  her  head,  with  a  pathetic 
smile.  "I  fear  my  holiness  will  not  influence  the  Pontiff's 
policy,"  she  said,  rising  to  go,  for  she  heard  voices  in  the 
passage  outside.  "However,  my  daughter,  I  will  do  what 
I  may."  And  with  a  silent  blessing  she  laid  her  hands  on 
the  drooping  head  of  her  charge  who  received  it  in  grate- 
ful silence. 

After  the  Abbess  had  gone,  Beatrice,  trembling,  white- 
faced,  threw  herself  upon  her  cot  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands.  Loneliness  and  misery  were  upon  her,  black 
despair.  She  felt  weak  and  shaken.  The  world  seemed  a 
vast  void,  cold,  grey,  irresponsive,  like  a  November  morn. 
Every  hand  seemed  raised  against  her.  Even  the  Abbess 
held  out  little  hope.  Her  thoughts  were  very  bitter  as 
she  brooded  over  it  all. 

With  the  impatience  born  of  madness  she  had  waited  for 
some  word  from  Guido.  No  message  came,  and,  as  the 
hours  passed,  she  had  yielded  herself  to  the  most  disheart- 
ening fancies.  Her  wretchedness  was  increased  by  the 
thought  that  in  the  past  she  had  inflicted  upon  him  even 
such  suspense  as  she  was  now  enduring,  perchance  a  thou- 
sand times  more  acute. 

But,  if  the  present  was  insufferable,  the  future  was  all 
baffling  fears,  and  every  step  in  the  labyrinth  of  her  con- 
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jectures  carried  Beatrice  farther  from  the  truth.  Could 
she  have  seen  Guido  at  this  moment  she  would  have  begged 
his  forgiveness  on  her  knees.  As  matters  stood,  nothing 
counted  with  her  now  but  the  desire  to  see  him.  Her  hori- 
zon had  narrowed  to  the  bars  through  which  her  hand 
would  greet  him.  Yet  never  had  the  world  appeared  so 
vast. 

Presently  she  heard  a  commotion  in  the  corridor.  Voices 
fell  on  her  ear,  the  one,  that  of  a  man,  the  other,  a  woman's. 
There  appeared  to  be  an  argument.  The  voices  sank  lower. 
Eventually,  as  the  speakers  moved  farther  away,  they 
ceased  altogether,  and  a  new  silence  fell. 

Suddenly  she  gave  a  start.  A  shy  tap  came  at  the  door 
of  her  cell  and  a  soft  voice  fell  on  her  ear.  Trembling,  she 
arose  and  opened  the  door,  hardly  able  to  stand  on  her 
feet.  She  faced  one  of  the  novices.  Beatrice  stared  at  her 
and  the  novice  stared  back.     The  latter  looked  scared. 

Sister  Veronica  was  to  come  at  once  to  the  refectory. 

"Sister  Veronica?— To  the  refectory?" 

For  a  moment  the  Lady  of  Fiorano  had  been  oblivious  of 
the  name  under  which,  at  the  Abbess'  suggestion,  she 
passed  in  the  convent,  in  order  not  to  attract  undue  atten- 
tion to  herself,  either  from  the  nuns  or  the  outside  world. 

The  novice  repeated  her  message,  under  the  impression 
she  had  not  been  understood.  Absently  the  Lady  of  Fio- 
rano's  gaze  swept  the  dusky  garb  of  the  nun,  the  severe 
lines  and  sober  tints  of  which  did  not  become  her;  then, 
her  face  white  and  drawn,  she  followed  without  a  word, 
vainly  torturing  her  brain  as  to  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

Directly  she  found  herself  in  a  vaulted  chamber  of  con- 
siderable extent  which  served  the  Abbess  for  a  reception 
room.  It  was  lighted  by  two  stone  lamps  fixed  in  sconces 
upon  the  wall,  shedding  a  dismal  and  uncertain  illumination 
over  the  low-ceilinged  room.  The  furniture  consisted  of 
a  carved  bench  and  several  chairs  of  black  walnut.     The 
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one  usually  occupied  by  the  Abbess  was  upholstered.  A 
crucifixion  carved  from  ivory  was  the  only  adornment  the 
colorless  walls  boasted. 

But  Beatrice  had  no  eyes  for  her  surroundings,  for,  no 
sooner  had  the  novice  ushered  her  into  the  chamber,  than 
the  Abbess  appeared.  But  she  came  not  alone.  She  was 
accompanied  by  a  man,  wrapt  in  a  long,  black,  silken  mantle 
which  enveloped  him  from  head  to  toe,  the  somber  tints 
heightening  the  pallor  of  his  face.  As  Beatrice  stared  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  her  heart  beats  seemed  to  stop,  but 
she  was  given  little  time  to  indulge  in  speculations  regard- 
ing the  quality  of  the  belated  caller.  The  Lady  of  the  Tolo- 
mei  fixed  her  charge  with  a  gaze  of  peculiar  intensity  which, 
however,  remained  totally  unheeded  in  the  cataclysm  of 
feelings  that  upheaved  her  whole  being.  The  surprise 
seemed,  for  the  time,  to  deprive  her  of  speech. 

"His  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  desires  speech  with 
the  Lady  of  Fiorano  on  a  matter  close  to  her  heart,"  the 
Abbess  spoke  in  strained  tones.  Then,  without  another 
word,  she  withdrew  to  a  spot,  whence,  without  hearing,  she 
could  see. 

Beatrice  ignored  Pier  Luigi's  obeisance  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, they  faced  each  other  in  stony  silence.  He  took  in 
every  line  of  her  exquisite  form ;  the  long,  slender  limbs,  the 
small,  well-poised  head,  burdened  with  a  mass  of  silken 
hair  confined  in  a  caul  of  gold  mesh. 

All  the  misery  of  the  days  that  had  gone  before  surged  up 
in  her,  as  the  author  of  her  misfortunes  stood  before  her. 
The  words  of  the  Abbess  knocked  at  the  gates  of  her 
memory.  The  false  position  into  which  he  had  placed  her 
added  the  final  spark  to  ignite  a  temper  with  difficulty  re- 
strained. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me?"  she  flashed,  facing  him  as 
a  queen  would  a  menial,  a  slave. 

The  duke  recoiled.     He  had  pictured  to  himself  a  differ- 
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ent  reception.  Struck  dumb  by  her  imperious  bearing  he 
forgot  the  necessity  of  answering. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me?"  Beatrice  repeated  her 
question.  The  sharp,  uncompromising  tone  recalled  him 
to  himself. 

"We  have  met  before,  I  believe,''  he  answered,  fidgetting 
uncomfortably  beneath  the  frozen  regard  of  those  eyes. 
"Perchance,  Madonna  remembers—- in  the  Vatican—"  he 
paused,  astonished  at  his  own  backwardness. 

Beatrice  seemed  to  look  past  him  into  space.  "I  had 
forgotten,"  she  replied,  deliberately  refusing  to  give  him 
the  title  befitting  his  rank.  "But,  if  so,  I  am  sure  the  meet- 
ing was  not  of  my  seeking.  State  your  purpose  and  be 
brief.  It  does  not  befit  the  Lady  of  Fiorano  to  waste 
speech  on  the  despoiler  of  our  land!"  she  concluded,  with 
withering  sporn.  She  had  thrown  back  her  head,  draw- 
ing herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and  stood,  facing  him 
defiantly,  eye  to  eye. 

Her  challenge  restored  Pier  Luigi's  assurance.  "Harsh 
words,  Madonna— the  harsher  since  I  have  come  to  offer 
my  services— my  regrets—" 

Beatrice  gave  a  shrug  infinitely  more  expressive  than 
words.  "The  one  is  as  unwelcome  as  the  other,  nor  do  I 
remember  having  expressed  a  desire  that  should  warrant 
you  to  do  so." 

His  eyes  narrowed.  "I  wish  you  well,  Madonna,"  he 
spoke  in  a  level  tone,  his  face  a  mask.  "Is  not  my  interest 
in  your  cause  proof  enough?" 

"An  interest  as  unwelcome,  I  repeat,  as  it  is  unsolicited." 

"You  are  ill-advised,  Madonna.  The  Duke  of  Parma  is 
not  without  some  influence  with  the  Holy  Father.  And 
without  influence,  in  Rome,  there  would  be  neither  porters 
nor  cardinals.     It  is  of  this  I  have  come  to  speak." 

Beatrice  regarded  the  man  before  her  with  mingled 
hatred  and  scorn,  while  Pier   Luigi  watched  her   every 
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shifting  mood  out  of  inscrutable  eyes.  Here  was  a  spirit 
to  match  his  own,  a  woman  to  conquer,  a  woman  who 
would  never  surrender  one  jot  of  herself.  She  tapped  the 
floor  impatiently  with  her  foot.  Contemptuous  silence 
was  the  only  weapon  she  could  oppose  to  the  arrogance 
of  power  which  plumed  itself  in  the  face  of  her  helplessness. 
Nevertheless,  she  longed  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

"If  you  are  sincere  in  your  protestations,  my  lord,  why 
do  you  not  make  amends  for  your  misdeeds  and  restore 
to  the  Duke  of  Fiorano  what  you  have  feloniously  robbed 
him  of?" 

For  a  moment  he  was  struck  dumb  by  her  audacity. 
Then  he  gave  a  shrug.  "The  Lord  of  Fiorano's  crime  is 
a  crime  against  Holy  Church,  Madonna,"  he  replied  suavely, 
"and  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Church  or  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion." 

"Crime?"  she  flashed,  regarding  him  with  withering 
scorn.  "A  crime  you  call  resistance  to  tyranny,  rapacious- 
ness  and  injustice?" 

"Ygu  speak  it  as  you  see  it,  Madonna.  The  Church  has 
ever  held :  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  This 
is  a  matter  for  the  Holy  Father  to  deal  with.  My  interest 
in  the  matter  centers  solely  in  yourself,  Madonna." 

"How  disinterested!"  she  mocked. 

He  ignored  the  taunt.  "Madonna  is  a  victim  of  circum- 
stances. Your  only  crime  is  an  error  of  judgment.  How 
were  you  to  know  that  the  days  of  Giulia  la  Bella  are  no 
more,  that  women  are  no  longer  personae  gratae  at  the 
Vatican?  But,"  he  continued,  circling  nearer  his  purpose 
when  he  saw  he  had  her  attention,  "what  would  it  benefit 
the  Lady  of  Fiorano  to  entertain  the  rabble  of  Rome  by 
public  contrition?" 

Her  eyes  grew  hard  as  steel.     "Public  contrition?" 

"Allow  me  to  explain.  The  Holy  Father  is  in  his  dotage 
and  dreams  of  becoming  a  Saint.    Perchance,  it  is  in  the 
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nature  of  things  that  we  crave  the  halo  when  we  can  no 
longer  transgress.  The  very  odor  of  femininity  is  an 
abomination  to  his  holy  nostrils.  Alas!  He  no  longer  re- 
members those  gallant  adventures  which  were  at  one  time 
the  gossip  of  Rome,  of  the  pontifical  court.  Now,  hardly 
do  I  know  how  I  deserve  the  distinction,  but  His  Holiness 
appears  to  look  upon  me  in  the  light  of  aider  and  abettor 
of  Madonna's  somewhat  sudden  appearance  at  the  Vatican. 
Therefore  he  seems  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  the 
fair  offender,  to  discourage  future  assaults  upon  his  time- 
tried  chastity." 

Pier  Luigi  noted  the  deadly  pallor  in  the  cheeks  of  the  wo- 
man, saw  the  look  of  outraged  decency  which  his  deliberate 
falsehood  had  conjured  up  in  her  eyes,  and  awaited  the 
effect  of  his  innuendo. 

Beatrice's  figure  seemed  to  dilate,  seemed  to  grow  taller ; 
her  eyes  shone  as  twin  stars  in  a  wintry  night.  Suddenly 
she  whirled  upon  him,  as  the  whole  infamy  of  the  suggestion 
broke  upon  her.    Her  arm  shot  out  imperiously. 

"Go  this  instant !    Else  I  shall  call  the  Mother  Superior !" 

Pier  Luigi's  lips  curved  in  a  baleful  smile.  "One  moment, 
Madonna,  before  you  commit  yourself  to  so  rash  a  course. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  you  seem  to  be  deceived 
as  to  my  intents,  construing  my  every  act  into  that  of  an 
enemy,  when  the  very  reverse  is  the  case." 

Then,  utterly  imperturbed,  he  approached  his  goal  by 
a  devious  way,  circling  nearer  and  nearer  the  climax  of 
his  intent.  The  Pontiff,  as  he  knew  him,  he  said,  was  not 
a  man  to  suffer  an  insult  without  making  his  vengeance 
felt,  and  the  Pontiff  was  inexorable  in  his  resolve  to  punish 
the  guilty.  He,  Pier  Luigi,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally 
resolved  to  save  her,  even  against  her  will. 

"Let,  then,  the  Lord  of  Fiorano  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
Pontiff's  ire,"  he  concluded.  "Your  own  offense,  Madonna, 
is  more  than  condoned  for  by  the  spirit  of  contrition  you 
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evidenced  before  His  Holiness.  And  for  this  I  came, 
Madonna,  to  offer  you  asylum  in  any  one  of  my  palaces 
which  it  may  please  you  to  choose.  You  were  not  made  tor 
the  cloister." 

His  voice  had  sunk  to  a  confidential  whisper. 

She  listened  to  him,  her  hands  pressed  against  her  heart, 
an  expression  half  of  terror,  half  of  incredulity  upon  her 
face.  He  answered  his  dismissal  with  an  offer  which  would 
crimson  the  cheek  of  any  woman  who  laid  claim  to  the 
name.  She  watched  him  with  secret  intentness,  wonder- 
ing if  she  had  gone  too  far.  He  had  her  at  a  disadvantage. 
He  was  not  to  be  drawn.  What  he  had  in  mind  she  could 
not  tell. 

"My  lord,"  she  spoke  after  a  pause,  trying  to  steady 
her  voice,  "  I  am  in  Rome  to  ask  for  justice,  not  pardon. 
The  Lord  Guido,  who  is  fighting  for  his  rights,  will  not 
recede  one  jot  from  his  just  demands,  which  include  that 
His  Holiness  make  amends,  revoke  the  Curse,  and  pub- 
licly restore  to  him  his  honors  and  his  good  name." 

Pier  Luigi  shrugged.     She  was  falling  to  his  mood. 

"Much  may  his  high  mood  benefit  him  when,  dying  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  he  gnaws  his  own  bones  in  the  Sam- 
marocho,  or  what  is  left  of  them  after  tasting  the  rack. 
A  week  in  the  dungeons  of  Sant'  Angelo,  Madonna,  has 
been  known  to  work  miracles." 

Beatrice  with  difficulty  gulped  down  a  shriek  of  terror. 
She  felt  her  limbs  grow  cold.  These  were  no  vain  threats, 
she  said  to  herself,  and  suddenly  something  seemed  to 
snap  in  her  brain  under  the  influence  of  the  terror  inspired 
by  his  words.  Her  presence  of  mind  and  her  self-command 
gave  away  together.  In  a  veritable  agony  of  alarm  for 
the  man  she  loved  she  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
doom  had  gone  forth.  Pier  Luigi  himself  was  startled  as 
he  saw  her  face  turn  pale  to  the  lips,  while  a  fierce,  un- 
natural light  shone  in  her  eyes.     With  a  low  moan,  like 
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the  cry  of  some  animal  in  its  death  pang,  she  suddenly 
threw  herself  at  his  feet. 

"Save  him !  Save  him,  my  lord !  For  my  sake,  my  lord, 
save  him!" 

Pier  Luigi,  whose  mind  was,  at  this  particular  moment, 
occupied  with  thoughts  altogether  .  foreign  to  bloodshed, 
gazed  bewildered  at  the  kneeling  woman,  who,  under  the 
impulse  of  a  sudden  frenzy,  was  humbling  herself  before 
him,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  danger  that  lay 
in  such  humiliation,  once  she  realized  what  she  had  done. 
Truth  to  tell,  he  had  given  no  further  thought  to  the  fate 
of  the  Lord  Guido,  who  was  safely  enough  bestowed  where 
neither  sun  nor  moon  might  gladden  him  more.  Now,  by 
the  words  of  her  own  lips,  she  had  unwittingly  sealed  his 
doom.  For  from  that  moment  Pier  Luigi  was  resolved  to 
rid  himself  of  the  man  who  stood  between  him  and  the 
woman  he  desired  above  all  women  he  had  known.  From 
that  moment  Angela  Savelli  was  consigned  to  oblivion,  for- 
gotten. What  was  that  whimpering  maiden  compared  with 
this  queen  among  women? 

He  quickly  raised  Beatrice  from  her  kneeling  posture. 
"Madonna,"  he  said,  with  a  show  of  genuine  bewilderment, 
"it  is  my  place  to  kneel  and  to  receive  your  commands. 
As  for  the  Lord  Guido,  trust  me  when  I  say— I  wish  him 
well." 

Beatrice  was  slowly  regaining  her  composure,  though 
occasional  sobs  still  quivered  through  her  speech. 

"I  have  had  no  tidings  from  him  since  they  took  him 
away,"  she  spoke,  trying  to  steady  her  voice.  "And  I 
would  fain  send  a  message.  But,  where  is  there  one  to 
whom  I  may  entrust  so  weighty  a  matter?" 

Pier  Luigi's  eyes  lay  in  ambush  beneath  the  straight, 
black  brows.  "I  shall  indeed  deem  it  a  privilege  to  be 
of  service  to  the  Lady  of  Fiorano." 

"Your  lordship  is  most  kind,"  she  replied,  lowering  her 
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eyes.  "Yet  may  I  not  burden  you  with  my  private  mat- 
ters." 

Pier  Luigi  waved  the  objection  aside.  "I  shall  be  happy 
to  convey  any  message  you  may  deign  to  entrust  to  my 
keeping  to  the  Lord  Guido  in  person  and  bring  Madonna 
his  reply." 

For  a  moment  she  fixed  him  with  her  gaze,  as  if  she 
would  read  his  inmost  thoughts.  Then,  begging  him  to 
be  seated,  she  flew  down  the  duskily  illumined  corridor 
till  she  reached  her  cell. 

After  a  wait  of  some  duration,  during  which  Pier  Luigi 
remained  seated,  a  black  blur  against  the  greyness  of  the 
wall,  she  returned,  bearing  a  letter  tied  and  sealed. 

"It  contains  nothing  but  what  a  loving  wife  would  write 
to  the  man  she  adores,"  she  turned  blushingly  to  the  duke, 
holding  out  the  letter  for  him  to  take. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  know  its  contents,  Madonna.  Lovers' 
secrets  are  ever  sacred  in  Arcady,"  he  replied,  taking  the 
letter  and  weighing  it  absently  in  his  hand,  as  if  struck 
by  a  sudden  after-thought. 

"There  remains  but  one  difficulty,"  he  spoke,  after  a 
pause.  "Will  the  Lord  of  Fiorano  believe  that  I  bear  a 
message  to  him  from  the  hands  of  Madonna?" 

She  gazed  at  him  with  quick  alarm.  "Is  not  the  letter 
itself  proof,  my  lord?" 

"I  may  not  present  it  to— his  Highness— till  we  stand 
face  to  face,"  the  duke  suggested.  "Were  His  Holiness  to 
learn  that  I  have  been  the  go-between,  Madonna,  my  days 
in  Rome  would  be  numbered  indeed.  Should  I  enter  his 
cell,  admitted  by  the  warden,  who  must  not  know  any- 
thing of  this  letter,  I  leave  it  to  Madonna's  fertility  of 
imagination  what  would  happen  once  the  Lord  of  Fiorano 
sets  eyes  upon  me." 

Pier  Luigi  had  spoken  in  a  cold,  matter-of-fact  way,  care- 
fully weighing  his  every  word,  and  Beatrice  could  not  but 
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admit  the  justification  of  his  remarks.  For  the  Lord  Guido, 
once  he  set  eyes  on  the  despoiler  of  his  fortunes,  would 
make  short  shrift  of  the  man  who  dared  to  mock  his 
anguish. 

"What,  then,  can  I  do?"  she  cried  desperately.  "A  wo- 
man, alone  in  Rome?" 

Pier  Luigi  seemed  to  ponder.  "Little,  Madonna — or 
much,5'  he  spoke,  after  a  brief  pause.  "Give  me  some  token 
which  he  will  recognize  as  your  very  own,  which  will 
prove  a  safe-conduct,  as  it  were,  to  make  it  possible  to  carry 
out  your  wishes,  Madonna — " 

"What  have  I  to  give?"  She  threw  up  her  hands  with 
a  gesture  of  exasperation. 

His  eyes  wandered  slowly  over  her  exquisite  form.  Then, 
as  if  he  had  but  just  discovered  the  object  of  his  quest, 
he  pointed  slowly  to  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand. 

"This  ring  should  serve,  Madonna." 

"My  troth-ring?  It  has  never  left  this  finger  since  we 
exchanged  vows  of  faith  and  love.  They  say  it  is  ill  luck 
to  part  with  one's  troth-ring — " 

"It  leaves  its  accustomed  place  but  to  return,  its  pur- 
pose accomplished,  Madonna.  You  are  using  it  for  a  holy 
purpose—to  be  reunited  with  the  man  of  your  choice." 

His  voice  in  its  subdued  eagerness  had  a  strangely  jarring 
sound.  She  tried  to  draw  off  the  ring,  his  eyes  following 
her  every  gesture. 

"Allow  me,"  he  said,  perceiving  her  difficulty. 

Encircling  the  supple  wrist  he  drew  the  ring  from  the 
finger  it  was  loath  to  leave.  The  touch  of  that  firm,  white 
hand  seemed  to  have  loosed  a  Moloch  in  his  blood.  For 
a  moment  he  retained  his  hold,  breathing  hard  through 
half-shut  lips,  and  the  woman's  blood  turned  cold  at  the 
expression  of  his  eyes. 

The  sensation  vanished  as  quickly  as  it  had  come.    But 
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she  had  read  enough  in  those  dark  orbs  to  realize  her 
danger. 

Pier  Luigi  placed  the  green  cat  stone  on  his  own  finger, 
regarding  it  admiringly. 

"A  rare  stone— of  exceeding  beauty — worthy  the  hand  it 
adorned — " 

To  her  it  seemed  an  act  of  defilement.  How  could  she 
ever  wear  that  ring  again? 

"Give  it  back,  my  lord,"  she  suddenly  changed  her  mind, 
extending  her  hand. 

Without  a  word  he  drew  it  off  his  finger,  placed  it  on 
the  letter,  holding  them  out  to  her.  "Your  commands  are 
obeyed  Madonna." 

Torn  between  conflicting  emotions  she  now  waved  back 
the  hand  that  offered  to  return  what  she  had  so  reluctantly 
given.     "Keep  it,  my  lord,  and — the  letter — " 

"I  will  do  what  I  may,  Madonna,"  he  bowed  in  his 
courtier-like  fashion,  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips.  It  was 
cold  as  ice.  She  shuddered  beneath  his  touch,  as  if  a  snake 
had  brushed  her. 

After  Pier  Luigi  had  taken  his  departure  the  Abbess 
rejoined  her  ward.  She  had  not  understood  one  word  of 
their  discourse,  but  from  afar  she  had  witnessed  the  scene 
with  the  letter  and  the  ring.    She  seemed  utterly  distracted. 

"It  is  for  no  good  purpose  he  obtained  it,  my  daughter," 
she  said,  after  Beatrice  had  informed  her  of  the  gist  of 
their  interview.  "Would  you  had  consulted  with  me  be- 
fore entrusting  him  with  this  sacred  token!  Contained 
the  letter  anything  he  might  not  know?" 

Beatrice  shook  her  head.     "I  was  careful,"  she  said. 

"Any  reference  to  himself?" 

"Merely  that  he  has  interested  himself  in  our  affairs — " 

"As  a  thief  interests  himself  in  his  victim!"  the  Abbess 
replied,  with  a  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  her  tone.     "Pray  to 
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the  Holy  Virgin,  my  daughter,  that  the  Lord  Guido  put 
not  a  darker  construction  upon  it — " 

And  now  that  Beatrice  found  herself  back  in  her  lonely  cell, 
her  sense  of  loneliness  and  misery  momentarily  increased. 
The  night,  with  all  its  infinite  uncertainty,  its  vague  sounds 
and  distorted  shadows,  enhanced  her  restlessness,  filled  her 
with  those  fanciful  imaginings  that  people  the  world  with 
the  denizens  from  shadow-land.  The  bravest  of  us  are  but 
great  children  when  a  sudden  wind  blows  the  boughs 
against  the  windows  at  midnight  and  the  moon,  that  ma- 
gician of  the  skies,  brings  back  the  childhood  of  the  race, 
when  man  trembled  before  nature,  peopling  the  forest, 
the  desert,  and  the  marshes  with  goblin  creatures  born  out 
of  his  own  vivid  imagination. 

Before  her  window  stood  a  clump  of  tall  cypresses,  pillars 
of  ebony,  spreading  into  carved  canopies  overhead.  The 
grass  looked  black  as  water  in  a  well.  The  wooded  slopes 
of  Mount  Janiculum  were  steepled  with  a  thousand  glim- 
mering spires. 

There  could  be  no  thought  of  immediate  sleep  with  Beat- 
rice, when  her  fears,  like  weary  sentinels,  tramped  restlessly 
up  and  down  in  her  brain.  The  perfumed  coolness  of  the 
night  filled  her  cell  with  an  air  of  strangeness  and  mystery. 
Misgivings  began  to  assail  her,  thick  and  fast.  She  re- 
viewed mentally  every  phase  of  her  strange  interview  with 
the  Pontiff's  son.  It  all  seemed  hazy— phantasmal— unreal. 
Then  the  shadow  of  a  great  fear  began  to  invade  her 
heart.  Had  she  done  right  to  part  with  the  ring?  Had 
she,  unknowingly,  unwittingly,  given  herself  body  and  soul 
into  the  power  of  the  fiend? 
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HE  rage  of  the  Pontiff,  mean- 
while, was  as  the  rage  of  a 
gored  bull.  Those  immediately 
about  his  person  said  the  noise 
of  his  roaring  could  be  heard 
from  the  Janiculum  to  the  Cas- 
telli.  They  hourly  expected  to 
see  him  perish  incontinent  of 
a  seizure.  "I  will  hang  the 
scoundrel  in  chains !"  he  roared. 
"I  will  send  his  soul  to  Hell  everlasting.  I  will  strip  every 
shred  of  flesh  from  his  bones."  And  this  with  such  bellow- 
ings  and  oaths  as  would  startle  the  Turkish  Soldan  himself. 
Yet  no  one  knew  to  whom  he  referred. 
"His  Holiness'  rage  is  like  to  be  the  death  of  him,"  whis- 
pered Messer  Durante  Duranti,  the  Prefect  of  the  Camera, 
to  his  Eminence,  Marcellus  Cervia,  Cardinal  Presbyter  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  who  had  come  to  inquire  into  His  Holiness' 
state  of  health.  "Never  have  I  seen  him  in  such  a  fury. 
The  very  whites  of  his  eyes  are  red.  And  his  face !  Surely, 
Olympian  Jove  himself  never  attained  such  a  frenzy  of 
wrath.  Had  His  Holiness  but  a  fistful  of  thunderbolts  at 
his  command,  the  world  were  at  this  moment  shivered  to 
its  foundations." 

The  Pontiff  had  shut  himself  in  from  the  gaze  of  curi- 
ous eyes,  and  cardinal  and  chamberlain,  courtier  and  jester, 
listened  atremble  to  the  sound  of  his  mighty  anger.  None 
dared  go  near  him.  Gloom  hung  over  the  Vatican  and  the 
echoes  of  the  pontifical  rage  repercussed  to  the  meanest 
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tenement  of  the  city.  It  was  as  though  a  storm  cloud 
had  broken  over  Rome.  Those  whose  duties  took  them  to 
the  Vatican  went  in  fear  and  trembling.  Erstwhile  favor- 
ites shook  in  their  shoes,  afraid  to  take  to  cover  and  yet 
more  terrified  at  the  hint  of  a  summons  to  the  Pope's  pres- 
ence. Anxious  eyes  peered  out  from  pale  faces  and  only 
such  hardy  spirits  as  Messer  Benvenuto  dared  walk,  head 
erect.  Indeed,  it  was  reported  that  when  His  Holiness, 
upon  setting  eyes  on  Messer  Cellini,  cursed  him  by  bell 
and  book  and  candle  and  swore  he  would  be  his  death  one 
of  these  days,  Messer  Benvenuto,  facing  His  Holiness  un- 
daunted, cursed  back  in  faultless  Latin,  respectfully,  but 
with  marked  emphasis.  Never  was  there  heard  such  curs- 
ing in  the  Vatican. 

As  His  Holiness'  anger  deepened,  he  took  to  bed  with 
a  fever  and  the  shaking  physicians  assembled  in  conclave, 
poured  fulsome  advice  into  his  unheeding  ear.  Cooling 
draughts,  urged  Messer  Galieno.  Leeches,  said  his  col- 
league, the  sleek  Bartolomeo.  Blood-letting,  insisted  Grozio 
of  the  imposing  spectacles.  A  compress  of  spiders,  brayed 
in  mortar,  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  a  diet  of 
pulse  and  water,  whined  the  wizened  Messer  Tomasso.  His 
Holiness  had  them  thrust  from  his  chamber  and  turned 
his  congested  face  to  the  wall.  Then  followed  whispering 
gossip  of  the  sick-room;  predictions  of  an  electoral  con- 
clave surged  through  corridors,  backstairs  and  antecham- 
bers. Many  held  His  Holiness  would  die  from  the  effect 
of  the  outrage.  A  woman  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Vatican — threats  hurled  at  the  Pontiff— his  Highness,  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  setting  the  cardinals  at  defiance !  Rumors 
were  rife  that,  as  in  Alexander's  time,  the  black  dog  had 
howled  in  St.  Peter's.  Was  the  omen  of  the  black  dog  for 
a  Pope  not  of  the  House  of  Borgia? 

But  over  all  rose  the  deep-toned  roar  of  that  Homeric 
rage. 
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The  baffled  physicians,  clustering  at  the  closed  door  like 
crows  scenting  carrion,  shook  their  heads  portentously  and 
mouthed  impotent  despair.  The  ambassadors  of  King 
Henry  VIII  and  the  envoys  from  France  and  Spain  and 
Germany  chafed  under  the  delay,  uttered  vague  threats 
of  impending  disaster.  None  heeded  them,  however;  none 
had  ears  but  for  the  thunder  of  the  Pope's  anger. 

"He  will  surely  die,"  said  Messer  Bartolomeo,  mourn- 
fully. 

"Alas !  That  at  his  ripe  age  he  should  know  no  modera- 
tion," agreed  Messer  Galieno. 

"The  evil  humors  focusing  in  the  brain  will  burst—and 
then — "  The  learned  doctor  Grozio  waved  despairing  hands. 

"Let  be,"  said  Messer  Antonio  Davanzati.  "It  is  re- 
ported of  His  Holiness,  Julius  II,  that  when  the  Lord  of 
Brisighella  held  His  Eminence  of  Pavia  for  ransom  at  his 
castle,  the  Pontiff  cursed  incessantly  for  one  week  and 
became  well  thereafter." 

"But  his  unparalleled  obstinacy,  Messere,"  objected  Mes- 
ser Bartolomeo.  "He  will  not  suffer  us  even  to  pass  the 
threshold.  I  could  understand  that,"  he  added,  in  a  whis- 
per behind  his  hands,  "in  the  case  of  my  saliva-inspecting 
colleagues.  But  I,  my  lord— I  am  the  only  man  in  Europe 
gifted  with  understanding  of  his  complexion." 

On  the  seventh  day  the  Pope  sat  up,  ceased  from  his 
bellowing  and  commanded  a  refreshment  of  figs  and  Cyprian 
to  be  brought. 

"Consider  the  imprudence,  Holiness,"  urged  the  horrified 
Messer  Tomasso.  "Your  Holiness  is  ill  of  a  fever  and  you 
would  eat  of  raw  fruit  and  drink  wine.  They  will  fester 
in  your  liver  and  the  poison  vapours  will  bring  on  a  con- 
gestion. Now,  if  Your  Holiness  would  use  an  ointment  of 
vipers'  fat,  mingled  with  the  gall  of  a  wild  cat  and  the 
saliva  of  a  toad — " 

"Cast  me  out  this  fool,"  roared  His  Holiness.     "Am  I 
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not  master  in  my  own  house?  Had  I  harkened  to  your 
maunderings,  I  should  lie  in  state  ere  now." 

He  ate  the  figs,  drained  his  flagon,  smacked  his  lips  and 
got  well. 

The  attendants  found  him,  in  bed-gown  and  slippers, 
seated  by  a  window.  Messer  Durante  Duranti,  Prefect  of 
the  Camera,  treading  softly,  as  one  who  enters  a  house  of 
mourning,  with  the  four  disciples  of  Aesculapius  close  at 
his  heels,  paused  in  the  door.  When  the  four  mediciners 
espied  His  Holiness  seated  by  the  window  they  took  to 
flight  and  never  stopped  till  they  reached  Tivoli. 

Messer  Durante  Duranti,  summoning  courage,  entered 
alone. 

"Holiness—" 

The  Pope's  eyes  flashed.  "To-morrow  morning,  at  the 
third  hour,  I  shall  excommunicate  the  English  king  at 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,"  he  thundered.  "Such  arrogance! 
Such  insolent  assurance!  Such  stiff-necked  rebellion!  I 
shall  damn  him  to  Hell—this  polygamist." 

"What  of  the  Lord  of  Fiorano,  Holiness?"  queried  the 
Prefect  of  the  Camera,  forgetting  for  the  time  what  he 
had  come  to  ask. 

"We  shall  deal  with  him  later,"  the  Pontiff  replied.  "The 
cool  air  of  the  dungeon  will  assuage  his  fever.  What  of 
the  woman?    Have  my  commands  been  obeyed?" 

"She  has  been  taken  to  the  House  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Sacred  Tree,  whose  Abbess  reports  most  favorably  regard- 
ing her  charge." 

The  Pontiff  fell  into  rumination.  "I  would  not  deal  harshly 
with  her.  Her  impulses  at  least,  are  honest.  Any  news 
from  the  city?" 

Messer  Durante  Duranti  crossed  himself.  "Some  devil- 
priest  has  been  surprised  in  the  chapel  of  San  Pietro  in 
Vincula  with  the  Blessed  Element  in  his  hands." 
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The  Pope's  hands  fumbled  in  the  air.  His  face  grew 
purple.     "They  have  him  safe?" 

"Alas,  Holiness,  he  escaped  his  captors.  A  most  lament- 
able affair." 

"Surely,  the  geese  on  the  Capitol  were  better  watchers !" 
cried  the  Pontiff.  "Summon  Brother  Ignatius  Loyola  and 
Fra  Girolamo  Nardi,  the  Prior  of  Dominicans." 

His  wrath  had  burnt  itself  out  and  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  resumed  sway  over  the  natural  man.  He 
sat  musingly  and  played  with  his  spade  beard.  His  eyes, 
underlined  by  great  furrows,  burned  in  his  seamed  and 
sallow  face,  but  with  a  clear  and  steady  light  as  his  gaze 
roamed  meditatively  over  garden  and  pergola  and  the  dis- 
tant hills. 

As  his  Holiness  had  decreed,  so'  it  happened.  The  Pon- 
tiff elected  to  officiate  at  High  Mass  at  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore — a  thanksgiving  service  for  having  recovered  his 
health,  though  malicious  tongues  hinted  that  he  used  the 
occasion  as  a  means  of  impressing  the  foreign  envoys  with 
his  pomp.  In  any  event  the  ceremony  offered  a  magnificent 
spectacle  to  the  assembly  of  lords,  ladies,  citizens  and  sol- 
diers overflowing  from  the  cathedral.  Balconies  and  win- 
dows were  draped  as  for  a  festa  and  the  morning  sun- 
shine fell  hot  on  the  bright  tints  of  the  decorations  and  the 
festal  raiments.  From  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  the  twinkling 
lights  on  the  altar  seemed  like  fire-flies  in  the  gloom,  but 
from  within  they  stood  out  like  stars;  and  the  sumptuous 
coloring  of  the  hangings,  the  gorgeous  robes  of  prelates 
and  nobles,  rebuked  the  garrishness  without. 

The  light  from  the  staiaed  glass  windows  fell  on  the 
embroidered  vestments,  the  cardinals'  hats  and  robes,  the 
tonsured  heads  of  the  lesser  clergy,  on  robes  of  velvet  and 
brocade,  on  burnished  armour  and  plumes,  welding  them 
together  like  one  many-faceted,  gorgeous  gem.    Here  were 
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cardinals  and  bishops,  princes  and  condottieri,  great  ladies 
and  courtesans,  all  agog  for  the  impending  ceremony. 
Humble  citizens  who  had  squeezed  their  way  in,  pointed  out 
to  each  other  such  of  the  personages  as  they  were  able 
to  distinguish  in  the  semi-darkness;  the  great  Colonna, 
stern  and  sad-faced;  Messer  Barnabo  Savelli;  the  Cardinals 
Strigonia,  Montelen^o,  and  Cornaro. 

But  one  man  focussed  on  himself  the  attention  of  the 
multitude  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  He  was 
garbed  in  the  black  and  white  Dominican  habit,  girdled 
with  a  rope.  His  face  was  emaciated  and  yellow  as  wax, 
his  lips  thin,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  forehead  high.  The 
right  hand,  the  veins  in  which  stood  out  like  cords,  clutched 
a  crucifix  and  silently,  with  burning  eyes  which  gleamed 
like  fiery  coals,  he  looked  upon  the  crowd  assembled  to 
witness  the  excommunication  of  a  king. 

This  was  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Company 
of  Jesus,  as  he  himself  styled  the  order  known  since  as 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits. 

In  the  presence  of  this  magnificent,  awe-inspiring  as- 
sembly, Alessandro  Farnese,  Pope  Paul  III,  pronounced 
the  Major  Excommunication  upon  King  Henry  VIII  of 
England,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  the  ambassadors 
of  the  English  Monarch  departed,  stunned  and  crestfallen, 
from  Rome. 

In  the  Loggia  di  Raffaelle  in  the  Vatican  the  Pontiff  and 
Pier  Luigi  faced  each  other  on  the  evening  of  this  eventful 
day,  whose  repercussions  were  to  be  felt  for  decades 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  continent. 

Pier  Luigi  was  leaning  back  carelessly  in  his  chair,  one 
leg  thrown  over  the  other,  his  finger  tips  touching  lightly. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Pontiff,  who  was  pacing  up 
and  down  the  loggia,  pausing  absently  now  and  then  to 
gain  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  Borgo  and  the  Bridge  of 
Sant'  Angelo,  on  to  which  the  narrow  side  streets  were 
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discharging  streams  of  festive  folk.  Like  a  garden  of  hu- 
man flowers  it  appeared,  for  the  sun  shone  brilliantly  on 
the  yellow  silks  and  crimson  satins,  the  gold  and  silver 
brocades,  the  rich  velvet  caps  with  shining  buckles  and 
nodding  plumes  of  the  more  comfortable  citizens.  The 
crowds  were  as  light-hearted  as  the  sun.  Every  pale  flash 
of  wit  was  followed  by  a  thunder  of  laughter  that  rolled 
away  over  the  shimmering  river. 

The  Farnese's  features  betrayed  acute  agitation.  His 
eyes  wandered  restlessly,  unsteadily.  It  was  clear  he  was 
not  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  his  son  and  a  slight  stiffening 
of  the  Pontiff's  powerful  frame  whenever  he  passed  him 
in  his  perambulation  showed  his  disapproval  of  the  physi- 
cal abandon  so  indolently  displayed. 

Pier  Luigi's  calm,  imperturbed  air  had  indeed  something 
almost  sinister  about  it,  and  it  made  itself  felt  upon  the 
older  man,  who  still  showed  traces  of  his  illness.  It  might 
have  been  imagined  that  he  held  some  secret  power  over 
the  proud  and  domineering  Pontiff,  whose  spirit  he  seemed 
able  to  dominate,  and  the  Pontiff  was  yet  to  learn  that 
he  was  as  cynically  indifferent  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Far- 
nese  family,  save  where  his  own  ambition  rested  upon  it, 
as  he  was  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  or  the  state.  Life 
was  to  be  Pier  Luigi's  slave.  The  great,  stupid  Djin  was  to 
carry  rare  fruits  to  his  board,  remove  his  adversaries  from 
his  path,  help  him  realize  the  daring  plans  he  nurtured  and 
elaborated,  chiefly  by  night. 

Even  so,  the  fire  of  an  overmastering  ambition  which  was 
destined  shortly  to  consume  his  soul,  was  as  yet  but  smoul- 
dering. The  dark  and  deep  designs  which  were  to  minister 
to  his  craving  for  unholy  power  were  as  yet  but  vague  and 
formless  dreams.  But  in  the  inscrutable  countenance  be- 
fore him  the  Pontiff  might,  had  he  been  able  to  look  into 
the  future,  have  recognized  one  of  the  two  influences  which 
were  to  prove  the  evil  genius  of  his  life;  he  would  have 
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shrunk  in  horror  from  the  vision  of  the  crimes  with  which 
ere  long  Pier  Luigi's  name  and  memory  were  to  be  stained. 

At  last  the  Pontiff  paused  in  his  perambulation,  facing 
the  duke,  whose  countenance  was  as  impenetrable  as  the 
veil  of  the  Egyptian  Goddess. 

"All  this  you  count  for  nothing,  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  I  have  pledged  my  word  to  the  cardinals,  when  I 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  warding  off  the  combined  at- 
tacks of  the  Colonna  and  Savelli,  you  dare  give  my  words 
the  lie,  expose  my  grey  hairs  to  the  wrath  of  the  Con- 
sistory?    Have  you  no  compunctions,  no  conscience?" 

Pier  Luigi,  his  legs  crossed,  rocked  slowly  to  and  fro. 

"Conscience?"  he  smiled.  "The  term  has  never  been 
clearly  defined.  A  little  private  code,  I  take  it,  compiled 
from  observation." 

The  Pope  scowled  ominously. 

"This  is  no  time  for  jests!" 

"Far  be  it  from  me,"  replied  the  duke,  with  mock  con- 
trition, "to  jest  in  such  august  presence.  Perchance— 
who  will  gainsay — unlike  the  son  of  another  Pope,  who 
played  the  rake,  I  have  returned  repentant  to  the  fold." 

An  impatient  gesture  cut  him  short.  "I  have  a  lively  faith 
in  miracles.    This  one  I  refuse  to  believe." 

"You  have  the  heart  of  a  chicken,  padre  mio^— even  though 
the  gods  gave  you  the  name  and  stature  of  an  Alexander." 

"The  gods?"  the  Pope  rasped  irritably. 

"Christ  or  the  devil,"  Pier  Luigi  interposed,  lightly.  "I 
was  not  present  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  I  have  a 
lively  respect  for  Messer  Satanasso — " 

The  Pope  gasped  for  breath.     "'You  blaspheme!" 

"I  only  affirm.  Dare  you  deny,  padre  mio,  there  is  such 
a  one?     If  not,  who,  then,  visited  Eve  in  Paradise?" 

"Enough  of  this !"  thundered  the  Pontiff. 

Pier  Luigi  bowed  contritely.  "Gloria  patri  filioque!"  he 
droned,  in  the  nasal  tone  of  the   clergy.     "Nevertheless, 
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were  I  sitting  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  I  should  not  take 
orders  from  either  Colonna  or  Savelli — " 

"Nor  should  I,  but  for  the  provocations  you  continue  to 
give  them." 

Pier  Luigi  raised  his  eyebrows  superciliously. 

"A  time  will  come,  padre  mio,  when  I  shall  look  for  the 
successors  of  the  Colonna  and  Savelli  in  vain.  And  a  time 
will  come  when  I  shall  die  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  like 
Messer  Sigismondo  Malatesta  who,  if  he  did  love  and  hate 
like  a  devil  from  Hell,  fought  and  sang  like  an  angel  from 
Heaven." 

The  Pontiff  was  beating  his  right  hand  into  the  palm  of 
hib  left.  "When  I  read  the  lives  of  the  saints  I  am 
troubled,"  he  groaned. 

"Why,  then,  trouble  about  these  good  people,  padre  mio? 
If  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  they,  among  other  virtues, 
commend  holy  poverty,  and  Your  Holiness'  exemplary  life 
should  in  time  procure  you  the  halo.  Some  priests  carry 
a  breviary  as  a  matter  of  good  taste.  Some  hold  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  their  calling  to  be  sufficient. 
These  lean  Savonarola's  and  pot-bellied  Martin  Luther's 
grow  out  of  putrescence.  They  are  the  sapless  weeds  of 
the  Egyptian  desert,  transplanted  in  the  dead  soil  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  Besides,  there  would  be  no  room 
in  Heaven  if  all  the  priests  and  monks  were  saints." 

Suddenly  the  Pontiff  ceased  his  perambulation. 

"I  would  have  you  understand,  there  can  be  no  two  wills 
in  the  same  house,"  he  thundered,  his  eyes  glistening  with 
a  sullen  sparkle. 

"Yet  you  accept  orders  from  the  Colonna,  Savelli,  Cor- 
naro  and  the  rest  of  them,  padre  mio,"  Pier  interposed 
mockingly.  "Let  me  beg  Your  Holiness  to  fish  with  the 
line  of  reflection  in  the  pool  of  memory.  What  says  Messer 
Niccolo  Macchiavelli?  Never  provoke,  but  to  destroy! 
The  keynote  of  the  situation,  padre  mio." 
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"You  would  next  persuade  me  you  abducted  the  Savelli's 
daughter  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Church  ?" 

Pier  Luigi  gave  a  shrug.  "Does  not,  according  to  Fra 
Ignatius  Loyola,  whom  you  have  summoned  to  Rome  to  be 
inspired  by  his  Spanish  wisdom  and  to  have  him  ever  near 
Your  Holiness,  the  end  sanctify  the  means?  But,  much 
as  Your  Holiness  may  deprecate  the  fact,  were  not  you, 
too,  young  at  one  time  in  your  illustrious  career?  Pause 
to  reflect!  Does  a  man  dine  off  one  dish  at  a  gourmet's 
banquet?  Then,  why  should  I  restrict  myself  to  one  course 
at  the  most  richly-spread  table  in  Europe?  One  must  love 
at  least  two  women  to  appreciate  either,  and  did  the  silly 
creatures  but  know  it,  a  rival  becomes  them  like  a  new 
garb." 

"Two  women?"  cried  the  Pontiff,  dropping  exhausted  into 
a  chair. 

"If  man  were  always  of  the  same  mind,  he  might  as  well 
be  an  angel,"  Pier  Luigi  replied  suavely.  "As  for  the  Lady 
Angela— when  she  beheld  my  fatal  charms  she  would 
straightway  have  gone  to  the  devil  for  me.  As  it  is,  I 
saved  her  the  trouble  by  taking  her  myself.  Worry  not 
about  her,  padre  mio.  I  ween  the  fruit  was  ripe  for  the 
gathering.  As  for  the  barons:  old  Stephen  Colonna  has 
the  brain  of  a  Campanian  ox  and  Barnabo  Savelli  has  long 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Church.  Therefore,  padre 
mio,  I  say  with  Messer  Niccolo  of  Florence;  half-measures 
and  half-promises  are  the  policy  of  some  princes  and  all 
fools." 

"You  seem  to  have  studied  Messer  Niccolo  to  good  pur- 
pose," the  Pontiff  interposed.  "Yet  I  dare  not  close  my 
ears  to  their  importunities  unless  I  would  have  the  whole 
rebellious  confederacy  on  rny  neck." 

A  mocking  gesture  interrupted  him.  "A  whipped  servant 
whining  to  his  master — " 
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"Fishing  in  troubled  waters  has  ever  been  unprofitable — " 
the  Pontiff  interposed,  with  a  scowl. 

"Where,  then,  padre  mio,  would  you  suggest  that  I  cast 
my  nets?  In  the  Campo  di  Fiori,  in  the  Navona,  or  the 
Suburra?" 

"Your  stride  carries  you  too  fast  and  far,"  the  Pontiff 
interposed,  with  an  air  of  rectitude  and  reproof.  "It  is 
true,  the  Colonna  are  rebels  to  the  Church.  They  have 
always  been  rebels,  when  it  suited  their  interest.  Rebellion 
with  some  is  a  disease.  With  the  Colonna  it  is  a  recrea- 
tion. The  Savelli  have  broken  from  the  fold  and  have 
locked  claws  with  them.  In  the  last  instance,  however, 
We  are  their  feudal  overlord  with  power  vested  in  Us  by 
St.  Peter  to  crush  them." 

"St.  Peter!  Will  he  preside  at  the  court  of  inquiry?" 
Luigi  replied,  disdainfully.  "You  have  a  son,  padre  mio* 
Can  your  large,  fatherly  eye  detect  no  merit  in  him?" 

"What  would  you?"  the  Pope  spoke  irritably  and  some- 
what uneasily.  "You  know  how  Rome,  how  the  world, 
regards  you." 

"A  bastard,  you  would  remind  me,  padre  mio,"  Pier  Luigi 
interposed  acrimoniously;  "nevertheless,  your  son,  though 
I  had  not  the  distinguished  honor  to  choose  you  for  my 
father.  However,  a  bastard  was  lord  of  Imola!  A  bas- 
tard ruled  Pesaro!     A  bastard  was  duke  of  Romagna — " 

The  Pontiff  tapped  the  floor  with  his  foot. 

"And  what  was  the  fate  of  the  Lord  Giovanni  Sforza? 
What  was  the  fate  of  Cesare?  Since  you  know  so  much, 
you  surely  know  his  motto:  Aut  Caesar,  aut  Nihil.  He 
was  Cesare — and  he  ended  in  Nothing." 

"I  shall  be  Cesare  and  I  shall  not  come  to  nothing," 
Pier  interposed  fiercely. 

"At  present  you  are  Nothing  and  I  am  the  Pope!" 

Pier  Luigi  made  no  immediate  reply,  but  the  Pontiff  noted 
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the  quivering  of  his  nostrils,  the  tightening  cord  at  his 
throat.  But  Pier  Luigi  had  self-control  in  addition  to  fire 
and  an  over-weening  ambition,  a  dangerous  dependent,  a 
tool  to  cut  the  hand  that  should  use  it. 

"The  dew  of  sanctity  does  not  slake  the  thirst,"  he  turned 
to  the  Pontiff,  after  a  pause.  "Not  even — reflected  sanc- 
tity." 

"I  fear  my  senses  are  clouded  today,"  the  Pontiff  inter- 
posed, equivocally.  "Do  you  not  see  that  our  combined 
fortunes  must  grow  from  the  Church?" 

A  disparaging  gesture  came  in  response.  "These  little 
dukedoms  are  the  blossoms  of  our  tree — the  Farnese  tree — " 

"The  root  of  this  same  tree  to  which  you  refer  is,  and 
must  remain,  in  the  Vatican;  and  I  must  guard  it." 

"Under  the  tutelage  of  Cardinal  Cornaro,  whose  blood 
is  diluted  with  the  fog  and  bilgewater  of  his  native 
lagoons?" 

"Curse  him,"  the  Pope  exclaimed,  his  tired  eyes  lighting 
up  with  passion.  "Him  and  Cardinal  Colonna.  Their 
shadow  has  lain  across  my  path  all  these  days." 

"A  saintly  mountebank,  who  would  have  all  women  be- 
come nuns,  wearing  a  hair-shirt,  chanting  holy  litanies— 
and  you  rave  of  spiritual  mastery,  padre  mio!  A  jargon 
of  stuff  you  no  longer  believe  and  which  lasts  only  as  long 
as  you  can  make  others  believe  it." 

The  Pontiff  raised  his  hands.  "The  wine  has  put  strange 
dreams  into  your  head,  my  son!  There  are  six  hills  in 
Rome  strewn  with  dark,  dead  palaces  and  some  of  the 
monasteries  are  a  melancholy  spectacle.  But  you  miss  the 
significance  of  the  Seventh  Hill— the  Vatican !  It  is  the  rock 
whereon  the  Church  is  founded  and  it  will  endure  as  long 
as  the  world  itself.     I  had  other  ambitions  for  you — " 

Pier  Luigi  smiled  darkly.  "A  Pope's  son  cannot  be- 
come Pope,  you  know,"  he  remarked,  with  keen  penetra- 
tion of  his  father's  mind. 
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Paul  turned  away  in  some  confusion.     "Nevertheless — " 

Pier  Luigi  glanced  up  with  an  inscrutable  smile.  "There 
was  John  the  Eleventh—"  the  Pontiff  muttered  under  his 
breath. 

"That  was  a  trifle  over  four  hundred  years  ago,"  Pier 
Luigi  smiled  affably.  "I  fear,  padre  mio,  you  are  planting 
your  tree  in  poor  soil.  Life  has  no  respect  for  the  senti- 
mentalities it  inspires.  Their  only  use  is  to  bring  women 
to  our  feet." 

"Which  completes  the  vicious  circle,"  the  Pontiff  inter- 
posed, drawing  a  deep  breath.  "Where  is  the  daughter  of 
the  Savelli?  What  have  you  done  with  her?  How  am  I 
to  face  the  old  baron  should  he  demand  her  at  my  hands?" 

"It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Your  Holiness  sports 
a  harem  in  the  Sacred  Palace  as  did  your  illustrious  prede- 
cessor, inspired,  doubtlessly,  by  Prince  Djem,  the  unlucky 
brother  of  Sultan  Bayazet,"  Pier  Luigi  interposed  luridly. 
"For  this  presumption  let  his  estates  be  declared  forfeit  to 
the  Church!  I  would  crush  these  petty,  rebellious  nobles 
and  cardinals  and  stretch  a  kingdom  from  Naples  to  Ra- 
venna. As  for  his  daughter,  tell  the  old  boar  to  seek  her 
in  the  hovels  of  her  kind— where,  sooner  or  later,  she  will 
end!" 

The  Pontiff  rose  heavily  to  his  feet,  leaning  on  the  table, 
and  confronted  his  son.  It  was  not  for  the  first  time  that 
an  inkling  of  the  latter's  dark  ambitions  passed  across  his 
horizon,  and  his  brain  reeled. 

"I  cannot — "  he  stammered,  his  large  eyes  round  with 
something  akin  to  fear.  "You  are  dreaming,  Pier  Luigi. 
Dreaming?     Nay — you  are  raving.     It  may  not  be!" 

Pier  Luigi  rose,  took  the  Pontiff  by  the  arm,  and  gently 
pushed  him  back  into  his  seat.  "I  fear  Your  Paternity 
misconceives,"  he  said  suavely.  "Shall  the  Church  enrich 
herself  at  my  expense,  even  as  Your  Holiness  is  draining 
her  coffers?" 
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The  Pontiff  raised  his  hands  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow. 
"And  this  from  you  on  whom  I  have  but  recently  bestowed 
the  duchies  of  Novara  and  Fiorano?" 

"The  liberality  of  Your  Paternity  is  astounding.  Taking 
from  Peter  to  give  to  Paul!  However,  I  realize  Your 
Holiness  never  took  count  of  your  holy  family.  How  many 
saints!  How  many  sinners!  Some  bethought  themselves 
rather  late  of  their  connection  with  the  House  of  Farnese. 
They  can  wait!     I— cannot!" 

The  Pontiff's  cowered  in  his  chair,  a  pitiable  figure,  age 
overawed  by  tempestuous,  unscrupulous  youth. 

"What  would  you?  Can  you  not  wait  till  my  grey  hairs 
are  bedded  beneath  the  sod?" 

A  baneful  smile  curved  the  lips  of  the  duke.  "Wait,  till 
all  your  importunate  connections  have  divided  the  booty 
between  them?  Since  Your  Paternity  graciously  permits 
me  to  breathe  the  air  of  Rome — a  large  benefice,  conferred 
in  acknowledgment  of  my  transcendent  virtues,  I  would 
have  Vour  Paternity  remember  another  Pope's  son — the 
son  of  that  self-same  Pope  under  whom  you  took  the  first 
steps  towards  the  pontificate." 

"What  of  him?"  kindled  the  Pontiff,  no  longer  able  to 
hide  his  irritation. 

Pier  Luigi  shrugged,  indifferent  to  the  signs  of  a  rising 
temper. 

"Perchance,  Your  Paternity  remembers  one  Juan,  Duke 
of  Gandia,  Count  of  Chiaramonte,  Lauria  and  Ceriguola, 
Lord  of  Sessa  and  Teano,  tyrant  of  Benevento  and  Terra- 
cina,  Grand  Constable  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples — " 

"Spare  me  his  dignities." 

"I  take  it,  Your  Holiness  is  acquainted  with  them,"  Pier 
Luigi  bowed  affably. 

"You  know  how  he  died." 

"Too  great  a  fondness  for  the  fair  sex,  some  say.  Now 
I  have  no  younger  brother  to  play  Cain  to   Saint  Abel. 
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But — whatever  the  cause  of  his  death — he  lived,  ere  he 
died— " 

"Therein,  I  gather,"  the  Pontiff  interposed,  "he  will  find 
many  imitators." 

"I  applaud  Your  Paternity's  penetration."    He  arose. 

"What  is  the  sequel?"  the  Pontiff  queried,  ill  at  ease,  for 
he  knew  himself  like  wax  in  the  hands  of  his  son. 

Pier  Luigi  shrugged.  "Why  should  he  demand  a  sign 
whose  fate  lies  in  his  own  hands?  What  has  Your  Pater- 
nity decided  upon  with  regard  to  His  Highness  of  Fiorano?" 

"A  greedy  rebel,"  the  Pontiff  replied,  tentatively.  "One 
who  will  have  the  whole  tree  or  not  a  cherry  on  it." 

Pier  Luigi  faced  his  father.  His  voice  sank  to  a  whisper. 
"I  like  to  have  my  enemies  near  me,  padre  mio — -either  alive, 
in  well  guarded  dungeons,  or  dead  and  embalmed,  dressed 
in  the  garb  they  wore  in  life.  It  engenders  pleasant 
memories — " 

"What  will  Rome  say?" 

"The  applause  of  Rome,  padre  mio,  is  cheap  as  the  froth 
of  the  Tiber  after  rain;  and  besides — the  thicker  the  mud, 
the  more  productive  the  tide." 

For  a  moment  the  Pontiff  and  his  son  regarded  each 
other  in  silence. 

Pier  Luigi  rose.     "Have  I  your  permission  to  withdraw?" 

The  Pope  raised  his  hand,  let  it  fall  inertly  upon  his 
knee.  "Go  with  God,  my  son,  though  I  think  Messer 
Satanasso  would  be  a  more  fitting  companion." 

Pier  Luigi  bowed.  "You  do  me  honor,  Holy  Father.  I 
kiss  your  hand." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  raised  the  Pontiff's 
hand,  kneeling  decorously  while  he  pressed  his  lips  to  the 
jewel  of  the  sacred  ring. 

Then,  with  a  profound  obeisance  he  moved  slowly 
backward  across  the  floor  and,  with  a  final  reverential 
salutation,  passed  out  of  the  Pontiff's  presence. 
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HE  men  who  conveyed  Guido 
to  Castel  Sant'  Angelo  tore 
away  his  sword  and  the  dagger 
in  his  belt.  At  the  door  of  the 
prison  vaults  they  closed  in  in 
front  and  behind.  So  he  went 
down  the  stairs  and  the  flaring 
torches  threw  their  light  here 
and  there ;  sometimes  he  had  to 
grope  for  the  steps,  and  some- 
times the  flame  lit  up  his  face.  He  shut  his  eyes  once, 
then  opened  them  wide  again  suddenly,  as  if  he  expected 
to  find  something  less  strange  than  the  Duke  of  Fiorano 
walking  down,  down,  down,  to  that  dark  chamber  under 
the  river;  but  around  him,  lining  the  winding  stair,  were 
silent  guards  regarding  him  curiously. 

It  was  very  strange,  very  unreal,  all  the  more  when  the 
gallery  narrowed  so  that  tw6  could  not  pass  each  other 
and  the  descent  became  so  black  and  steep  that  the  torches 
flickered  as  into  a  well,  yet  seemed  to  throw  out  no  light; 
and  Guido  more  than  once  lost  his  footing  where  the  stones 
were  uneven.  At  last  they  reached  the  bottom.  The  man 
who  went  first  raised  his  torch  aloft,  as  if  to  gain  his  bear- 
ings. They  passed  dark  prison  chambers  from  which  there 
came  not  a  sound,  and  when  the  light  was  shifted  it  proved 
too  feeble  to  reveal  the  extent  of  the  place. 

Passing  over  the  dank  stone  they  stopped  before  the  door 
of  a  vault,  the  interior  of  which  gloomed  black  as  Erebus. 
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As  revealed  by  his  torch,  the  place  resembled  a  small  cup- 
board, so  low  and  narrow  that  the  walls  seemed  to  bend 
together  as  if  they  would  crush  him  who  entered  its  narrow 
confines. 

They  pushed  Guido  in.  When  the  door  clanged  and  the 
torches  receded  the  place  was  dark  as  midnight  and  very 
silent,  because  the  walls  were  too  thick  to  admit  any  sound 
from  the  outside.  They  were  chill  and  wet  with  oozing 
mud  and  slime,  and  his  feet  splashed  in  puddles  of  water 
which  had  seeped  through  the  floor,  covering  half  of  it. 

The  cell,  which  boasted  no  window,  was  tainted  with 
the  odor  of  rotting  straw  and  redolent  of  rats.  It  was  so 
narrow  that  by  stretching  out  his  arms  he  could  just  touch 
the  wall  on  both  sides,  and  just  long  enough  to  permit  of 
six  strides,  if  he  started  with  the  heel  against  the  door. 
He  groped  his  way  to  a  stone  bench  on  which  a  truss  of 
straw  masqueraded  as  a  mattress,  and  sat  down.  Now 
that  his  blood  had  cooled,  his  folly  and  madness  appeared 
unpardonable.  He  had  openly  defied  the  Pontiff;  he  had 
defiled  the  memory  of  a  great  love  I 

Without  influence,  without  the  aid  of  friends,  the  outlook 
was  desperate  enough.  He  thrust  his  fingers  through  his 
hair,  took  his  lower  lip  between  his  teeth,  forced  himself 
to  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  situation.  For  all  he 
knew,  old  age  or  death  might  still  find  him  rotting  in  this 
same  cell,  unless  he  were  removed  to  one  even  worse  to 
make  room  for  some  new  occupant  in  a  surplusage  of  new 
arrivals.  Those  in  power  had  a  way  of  forgetting  incon- 
venient prisoners.  The  gaoler  might  be  open  to  a  bribe 
.     .     .     but  his  purse  was  gone.     .     .     . 

He  sat  there,  gnawing  his  lips,  his  hands  clenched  on  the 
edge  of  the  stone  bench,  so  motionless  that  a  rat,  hunting 
for  crumbs  through  the  straw,  leapt  up  beside  him  and  ran 
across  his  knees.  The  passage  of  the  beast  caused  him  an 
involuntary  shiver  of  disgust.     He  rose  automatically,  feel- 
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ing  the  need  of  movement.  The  reiteration  of  six  paces, 
turn,  six  paces,  turn,  brought  neither  exhilaration  nor 
solace. 

As  he  stood  still,  pausing  in  his  perambulation,  a  great 
revulsion  of  feeling  swept  over  him.  What  a  brute  he 
had  been,  what  a  self-righteous  coward! 

"Do  not  touch  me !     You  would  but  touch  a  corpse !" 

Beatrice's  parting  words  stabbed  his  soul  as  with  a  thou- 
sand fiery  needles,  rang  in  his  ears  as  the  knell  of  Fate.  She 
had  made  the  journey  to  Rome  to  intercede  for  him  with 
the  Holy  Father.  So  much  was  clear  to  him  in  the  murk 
and  mystery  that  surrounded  her  sudden  appearance  at  the 
Vatican.  He  had  taken  a  loving  heart,  broken  it,  cast  it 
back  at  her!  He  had  killed  her  love  and  now  he  was 
haunted  by  memories — memories  poignant  as  a  mother's 
tears!     Surely,  Tantalus  knew  no  blacker  Hell! 

His  brain  was  weary!     His  soul  was  weary! 

He  had  found  his  love,  only  to  lose  her;  nay,  more,  he 
had  found  her,  only  to  lose  her  in  the  finding!  True  love 
thinks  no  evil,  bears  all  things,  believes  all  things,  never 
fails.  And  he  had  doubted — he  had  questioned — he  had 
openly  accused  her— he  had  outraged  the  very  soul  of  her! 

Was  not  her  very  presence  in  Rome  proof  of  her  love — 
her  faith? 

Again  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul  he  saw  those  deep,  wist- 
ful orbs,  the  face  whose  petulant  splendour  had  haunted 
his  nights  and  noons.  His  love  for  her  had  grown  and  fed 
upon  the  stoutest  fibres  of  his  heart.  Guido  was  no  vision- 
ary, no  melancholy  worshipper  of  the  stars.  Life  was  to 
him  action,  a  bluff  buffeting  of  the  waves,  a  gallop  with 
the  wind.  His  love  was  no  enigma  to  him,  no  subtle  riddle 
begotten  of  a  poet's  brain.  To  him  this  love  was  natural 
as  life  itself.  In  this  spontaneous  fashion  he  loved  this 
woman,  whose  face  was  beauty,  whose  lips  were  life.     And 
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he,  himself,  had  shut  the  gates  on  his  lost  paradise!  Was 
the  past,  then,  but  a  memory  and  a  lost  desire? 

And  then  a  black  shadow  began  to  intrude  itself  upon 
his  meditations,  caused  his  faith  to  trickle  away  in  the 
sand  like  a  summer  rain.  He  had  surprised  the  gaze  with 
which  Pier  Luigi  had  regarded  her;  he  has  listened  to  his 
intercession  with  the  Pontiff.  Reason  asserted  that  this 
had  not  been  the  first  meeting  between  the  son  of  the  Pon- 
tiff and  his  duchess.  When  and  where,  then,  had  they  met 
before? 

Under  the  moat,  below  the  surface  of  the  Tiber,  where 
the  sluggish  tide  dripped  with  a  hollow,  mournful  plash- 
ing, Guido  lost  count  of  time,  for  night  and  day  were  as 
one  in  this  abyss  of  gloom.  The  moist  air  stiffened  his 
joints  and  he  would  have  lain  down,  but  he  loathed  the  wet, 
clammy  straw  and  the  floor  was  dank  and  slimy.  He 
groped  around  the  walls,  bruising  himself  as  he  stumbled 
against  them.  He  raised  a  hand  and  touched  the  mouldy 
ceiling.  An  indeliberate  forward  step  caused  him  to  crash 
against  the  wall  with  a  force  that  sent  him  reeling  back, 
and  his  fingers  sank  into  the  mildew  of  the  walls.  He 
panted  for  breath,  tore  at  his  doublet.  The  hot  blood  leapt 
through  his  veins  and  left  his  face  flaming  with  the  horror 
of  the  place.  Then  he  would  have  sobbed  like  a  child,  had 
he  not  shaken  back  sense  into  his  chilled  brain,  shouting 
aloud  to  give  himself  courage.  The  words  echoed  back  in 
his  ears,  deafeningly,  and  he  prayed  for  silence  and  a  vision 
of  Beatrice's  face.  And  then,  thinking  he  saw  it  once 
again,  he  cried  out  with  the  misery  of  it,  beat  the  walls 
with  his  clenched  fists  and  cursed  Pier  Luigi,  calling  down 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  him  and  his  sire,  storming 
as  if  he  could  be  heard,  stamping  as  if  he  could  be  seen,  in 
impotent  misery  and  rage.  Suddenly  he  desisted,  angrily 
ashamed  of  his  outburst  and  pressed  his  hands  against  his 
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fevered  brow,  striving  to  quiet  his  nerves.  The  fit  was 
past  and  he  was  once  more  Guido,  Lord  of  Fiorano,  not  a 
hapless,  terror-stricken  prisoner,  at  the  Pope's  mercy.  He 
shook  momentary  warmth  back  into  his  limbs  and,  for  the 
time,  seemed  actually  reconciled  to  this  hellish  place. 

Then  he  tried  to  plan,  to  think,  but  his  brain  whirled  and 
his  heart  throbbed  madly  and  at  last  he  gave  up  the  effort 
because  his  thoughts  tended  all  one  way — to  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  his  position  and  the  consideration  of  the 
hideous  end  he  must  expect.  Then  his  mind  wandered 
backward  over  the  years  and  he  forgot  the  darkness,  forgot 
the  horror  in  the  silence,  and  dreamed  himself  dallying  by 
the  fountain,  where  he  had  first  met  the  lady  of  his  heart, 
where  they  had  first  exchanged  vows  of  love. 

Thus  he  forgot  the  present  horror  and  drifted  among  past 
days,  from  scene  to  scene,  and  the  dread  of  his  fate  left  him 
for  the  time.  But  the  thought  of  the  future  began  to  be  a 
growing  pain  in  his  heart.  The  strangeness  of  how  things 
had  fallen  out  in  so  short  a  tinre  almost  tempted  him  to 
believe  it  was  an  evil  dream.  Then  he  became  very  quiet, 
an  amenable,  dangerous  thing;  nursed  his  muscles,  spoke 
his  gaoler  fair  when  he  came  to  leave  the  disgusting  prison 
fare  and  refrained  from  asking  useless  questions  to  elicit 
evasive  answers.  There  were  no  concessions,  no  response 
to  the  request  of  an  insulted  nobleman  that  he  be  returned 
the  weapons  of  which  he  had  been  basely  mulcted.  His 
fingers  must  serve  his  mouth,  he  was  told,  and  his  teeth 
his  meat,  they  were  strong  and  sharp  enough. 

Then  he  would  return  to  his  brooding  anew.  But  not 
for  long.  Very  soon  he  was  engaged  in  exploring  his  dun- 
geon, and  this  was  a  task  that  tried  his  temper  to  its  limits. 
As  might  be  expected,  his  search  yielded  him  no  return,  no 
variation,  knock  where  he  might  in  the  echoless  irrespon- 
siveness  of  foot-thick  masonry.  Only,  with  that  incessant 
tap-tapping  of  his,  the  trouble  in  his  brain  fell  into  rhythm, 
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chiming  out  eternally,  monotonously  the  inevitable  answer 
to  a  fruitless  question  with  which,  from  the  outset,  he  had 
been  tormenting  himself  and  from  which,  despite  his  deter- 
mination, he  could  not  escape. 

Now  and  then  the  faint  hope  filtered  through  his  brain 
that  Cellini  had  set  the  wires  of  his  ingenuity  in  motion 
in  his  absence.  As  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  he  felt  assured 
Messer  Benvenuto  would  not  desert  him.  But  Messer 
Benvenuto,  at  that  moment,  was  as  pleasing  to  the  Pon- 
tiff's eyes  as  the  sting  of  a  bee  is  to  a  fat  man's  nose — 
whence,  then,  was  aid  to  come? 

Then  he  pictured  to  himself  Beatrice,  his  duchess,  alone 
in  Rome,  surrounded  by  dangers  on  every  side,  and  the 
thought  drove  him  to  the  verge  of  madness.  The  duke's 
villainy  was  working  and  he,  in  his  dungeon,  was  power- 
less to  counteract  it! 

He  lived  vividly  through  all  these  phases — of  despair — 
of  self-concentration— of  resourceful  hope — during  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  of  his  solitary  confinement.  And  then, 
gradually,  there  was  borne  in  upon  him  the  certainty  that 
he  had  been  left  here  to  perish,  far  from  the  ken  of  man, 
alone  in  this  hell-hole,  in  which  the  monk  of  Foiano  had 
died  of  starvation  under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.. 

What  if  a  similar  fate  were  in  store  for  himself? 

He  heard  the  slow  trickle  of  water- — -tric-troc,  trie-troc- 
he heard  the  rat  rummaging  in  its  corner,  and  despair  seized 
him  with  its  sharp  and  merciless  talons. 

Panting,  he  sat  up  in  the  Stygian  blackness.  His  hands 
trembled.  His  face  was  wet.  Hark!  Was  it  reality? 
Was  it  some  deception  of  the  fiend?  He  imagined  he  heard 
steps  in  the  gloom  of  the  gallery.  He  strained  for  the 
sound  as  if  his  brain  would  burst.  There  it  was  again! 
Now  it  came,  now  it  died,  leaving  the  suggestion  of  an 
awful  loss.  Now  a  faint  gleam  of  light  quivered  along  the 
wall.     The  unaccustomed  glow  caused  him  to  close  his  eyes. 
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It  came  nearer.  He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  al- 
most blinded  by  the  flickering  flame. 

Then:  "Am  I  mad?"  he  muttered,  and  dropped  his  hands 
and  saw  a  man's  form  standing  outside  his  cell.  A  key 
grated  in  the  lock.  The  heavily  barred  door  groaned  in- 
ward and  for  a  moment  Guido  stared,  a  figure  turned  to 
stone,  his  back  against  the  dripping,  grimy  wall. 

Before  him  stood  Pier  Luigi,  but  Guido's  quick  eye  dis- 
covered almost  simultaneously  two  shadows  that  were  mov- 
ing silently  in  the  gloom  of  the  gallery;  then,  seemingly 
passing  into  the  wall,  they  seemed  to  become  part  of  its 
monumental  immobility,  petrified,  as  it  were,  into  abiding 
quiet,  abiding  silence. 

The  warden  was  holding  aloft  a  smoky  torch,  in  the 
ruddy  glare  of  which  the  somber  form  of  the  Duke  of  Parma 
stood  outlined,  wrapt  in  a  fiery  halo,  like  the  fiend  risen 
from  his  native  Hell  in  a  garment  of  flame. 

Guido  did  not  hear,  or  hearing,  did  not  return  the  salu- 
tation of  his  visitor.  The  strain  upon  his  nerves  was  such 
that  he  could  hardly  restrain  himself  from  flying,  weapon- 
less as  he  was,  at  the  intruder's  throat.  Was  this,  then,  the 
end?  Was  he  to  die  without  having  looked  one  last  time 
upon  the  face  of  his  lady,  loaded  with  the  Curse,  without 
a  Confessor  at  his  side?  Had  this  fiend  in  human  guise 
come  down  to  this  hell  where  night  and  day  were  one,  to 
feast  his  eyes  on  his  last  agonized  moments? 

Nervously  his  fingers  groped  in  his  belt  where  his  dagger 
was  wont  to  be.  They  had  taken  it  from  him,  left  him 
utterly  without  defense.  His  hands  opened  and  closed  con- 
vulsively, clutching  the  empty  air. 

His  agitation  was  not  lost  on  Pier  Luigi,  who  pretended 
to  survey  the  dungeon. 

"I  trust,  my  lord  Fiorano,"  he  said  affably,  "your  abode 
is  to  your  liking.     In  fact,  it  is  the  best  the  place  affords, 
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a  trifle  cramped,  perhaps,  yet  spacious  enough  to  commune 
with  the  spirit — " 

Guido's  breath  was  coming  and  going  in  gasps. 

"I  thank  you,  most  noble  ravisher,  pillager,  and  abductor, 
for  your  concern  in  my  comfort.  The  abode  is  like  the  man 
by  whose  orders  I  am  here,  and  the  man  like  the  abode." 

The  inhuman  face  seemed  unmoved.  Only  a  slight  tight- 
ening of  the  lips  showed  that  the  shaft  had  sped  home. 

"Perchance,  my  lord,  you  have  so  far  lacked  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fully  appreciating  the  hidden  virtues  of  this 
chambre  de  luxe,"  he  drawled,  fixing  Guido  with  the  bale- 
ful regard  of  his  eyes.  "It  is  commonly  reserved  for  dis- 
tinguished guests  afflicted  with  seemingly  incurable 
humours,  who  expect  to  bide  here  for  a  time.  In  fact,  it 
has  boasted  such  illustrious  occupants  as  the  monk  of 
Foiano,  he  who  defied  the  authority  of  His  Holiness,  Clem- 
ent VII.  Having  abjured  his  heresies,  he  died  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity,  after  having  abstained  from  earthly  nourish- 
ment for  more  than  two  months,  partaking  only  of  the 
heavenly  manna,  which,  while  flattening  the  body,  expands 
the  spirit.     Such  holy  men  require  but  little  sustenance." 

There  was  something  in  Guido's  eyes  that  gave  the 
speaker  pause,  for  Guido  saw  him  glance  back  over  his 
shoulder,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  the  presence  of  the  silent 
watchers  in  the  corridor.  And  it  was  the  consideration  of 
this  fact  alone  and  the  certainty  of  his  doom  if  he  gave 
vent  to  his  impulse,  that  caused  Guido  to  impose  an  almost 
superhuman  restraint  upon  himself,  even  while  he  was 
vainly  puzzling  his  brain  as  to  the  object  of  Pier  Luigi's 
visit. 

Was  it  to  announce  his  doom,  to  feast  his  eyes  on  his 
despair?  Was  he  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  the  Pope, 
or  had  his  presence  to  do  with  the  Lady  Beatrice,  his  duch- 
ess, who  shared  his  fate  in  the  upper  world,  where  the 
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flowers  blossomed  and  the  sun  shone  upon  rich  and  poor 
alike,  the  sun  who  shunned  him,  twin  of  the  darkness,  in 
his  lonely  prison  cell? 

His  doubts  were  soon  to  be  alleviated.  Pier  Luigi,  after 
having  enjoyed  Guide's  suspense,  his  eyes  lying  in  ambush 
behind  the  straight,  black  brows,  bowed  affably. 

"I  am  the  bearer  of  a  letter — "  he  broke  the  interminable 
silence. 

"A  letter?" 

"From  Ker  Grace  of  Fiorano— " 

Guido  fixed  the  speaker  with  a  glare  that  caused  him, 
brave  as  he  was,  to  take  a  backward  step. 

"Where  is  it?"  spoke  a  voice  hoarse  with  suppressed 
passion. 

"It  were  courteous  to  ask  me  to  sit,"  Pier  Luigi  inter- 
posed with  cruel  irony. 

Guido  pointed  to  the  damp  straw. 

The  duke  sat  down  daintily.  A  rat  jumped  out  with  a 
squeak  of  protest. 

"Truly,  a  frosty  welcome,"  the  duke  slurred,  arising. 

"Could  she  find  no  more  agreeable  messenger  by  whom 
to  send  her  communication?" 

Pier  Luigi  never  relaxed  his  even  tone.  "The  Lady 
Beatrice  does  not  appear  to  share  your  lordship's  antip- 
athies," he  replied  suavely.  "Mindful  of  her  own  inter- 
ests—" 

Guido,  stepping  up  quietly,  laid  a  grip  of  steel  on  Pier 
Luigi's  arm. 

"You  speak  the  duchess'  name  familiarly.  The  letter — " 
His  face  was  livid  as  revealed  by  the  gleam  of  the  warden's 
torch. 

Slowly  the  duke's  right  hand  crept  forth  from  the  folds 
of  his  doubtlet.  Guido  stared.  Did  his  eyes  play  him 
false?     Was  it  a  trick  of  the  fiend?     On  Pier  Luigi's  hand 
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flashed  a  green  cat  stone.     The  Lady  Beatrice's  troth-ring ! 
The  duke's  hand  held  out  a  letter. 

Guido  saw  it  not.  Everything  had  turned  black  before 
his  eyes. 

Suddenly  he  gripped  the  duke's  wrist  as  in  a  vise  of 
steel.  "Whence  have  you  the  ring?"  He  did  not  recog- 
nize his  own  voice. 

Pier  Luigi  tried  to  jerk  his  wrist  out  of  Guido's  grip. 
He  might  as  well  have  tried  to  pull  it  out  of  the  jaws  of  a 
wolf.     '•'Damnation!     Let  go  of  my  hand!" 

The  vise  tightened.     "Whence  the  ring?" 

There  was  a  shadowy  movement  in  the  corridor  as  the 
voices  in  the  cell  began  to  rise. 

A  jarring  laugh  came  in  response.  "A  favor  of  the  Lady 
Beatrice — " 

A  powerful  backward  wrench  brought  the  duke  cursing 
and  moaning  to  his  knees. 

"Liar!  Thief!  Bastard  of  a  priest!  The  Lady  Beatrice 
to  defile  herself  by  the  touch  of  such  as  you?  The  ring! 
Else  there  is  not  elbow-room  enough  for  you  and  me  this 
side  of  Hell!"  Guido's  hot  breath  flamed  into  Pier  Luigi's 
face  as,  his  eyes  two  living  pools  of  fire,  he  tried  with  might 
and  main  to  possess  himself  of  the  ring.  The  letter  had 
dropped  unheeded  to  the  floor. 

Two  dusky  shapes  thronged  the  entrance  of  the  cell, 
having  crept  forth  from  the  shadows,  awaiting  Pier  Luigi's 
call.  For  such  had  been  his  orders  which  might  not  be 
disobeyed. 

His  face  had  suddenly  grown  fierce  and  evil.  He  knew 
himself  no  match  for  the  Lord  of  Fiorano.  His  left  hand 
felt  for  the  hilt  of  his  dagger.  The  next  moment  it  was 
twisted  from  his  hand  and  Guido,  towering  above  him, 
clutched  him  by  the  throat.  With  irresistible  force  he 
found  himself  hurled  upon  the  wet,  slippery  floor  of  th£ 
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dungeon,  but  he  pulled  Guido  down  in  his  fall.  They 
rolled  upon  the  wet  ground  trying  to  seize  each  other  by 
the  throat;  oaths  and  execrations  accompanied  their 
struggle;  they  tore  at  each  other  with  their  teeth  and 
struck  with  their  fists;  smoking  breath  issued  from  their 
mouths  and  nostrils.  Those  watching  the  contest  from  the 
door  dared  not  come  near,  for  fear  of  striking  the  wrong 
man.  Pier  Luigi  was  on  the  point  of  losing  consciousness ; 
his  gasps  became  feebler  and  feebler,  when,  with  a  last  ef- 
fort, he  rasped: 

"Baldello!" 

It  required  no  second  summons.  The  next  moment  they 
were  upon  Guido.  In  a  jiffy  he  was  overpowered,  for  they 
took  him  from  behind  and  he  was  nearly  spent  with  the 
struggle.  After  having  forced  the  ring  from  his  hand,  they 
fastened  his  body  by  means  of  a  chain  to  an  iron  ring  in  the 
wall,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  move  more  than 
three  feet  in  any  direction  or  to  lie  down  in  his  natural 
position. 

Pier  Luigi,  a  pitiful  sight  to  behold  in  his  bedraggled 
garments,  scrambled  to  his  feet.  His  face  looked  ghastly. 
His  eyes  were  those  of  a  wild  beast.  Picking  up  his  dag- 
ger, which  had  dropped  from  him  during  the  struggle,  he 
made  at  Guido. 

"I  am  going  to  kill  you,  dog — " 

Guido  writhed  in  vain  to  release  his  arms.  Strain  as  he 
might  against  his  bonds,  all  he  accomplished  was  that  the 
rough  cord  cut  deeper  into  his  flesh.  He  deigned  no  reply, 
but  the  sight  of  Beatrice's  troth-ring,  restored  to  Pier 
Luigi's  finger,  almost  drove  him  to  a  frenzy. 

"You  will  not  enjoy  the  process,"  Pier  Luigi  continued, 
fixing  him  with  the  baleful  regard  of  his  eyes. 

Silence  again,  though  Guido's  eyes  narrowed.  Pier 
Luigi  was  panting  for  breath.  He  could  afford  to  sport 
with  a  bound  man. 
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"Pray  to  the  saints  for  a  miracle,  for  without  it  there  is 
no  hope  for  you — and  the  Lady  Beatrice  can  be  consoled," 
he  held  out  his  hand,  regarding  the  ring  lasciviously.  "In 
my  arms  she  shall  find  oblivion  of  the  past^ — "  He  paused 
with  a  furious  oath. 

Guido  had  spat  in  his  face. 

Pier  Luigi's  dagger  rasped  from  its  sheath  and  the  next 
moment  seemed  indeed  Guido's  last,  when  the  duke  sud- 
denly bethought  himself,  while  Baldello  stood  by,  ready  to 
his  beck,  enjoying  a  foretaste  of  such  an  execution  as  the 
offense  warranted. 

"Stay,"  he  turned  to  his  henchman.  "On  second  thought 
I  will  not  have  him  killed  now — not  yet,  I  say!  And  as 
for  you,  my  lord  Fiorano,"  he  continued,  "I  will  offer  you 
a  signal  honor— the  distinction  of  dying  uniquely.  I  have 
not  quite  finished  planning  your  end — my  idea  is  rare  and 
original,  therefore  I  entreat  of  your  courtesy  to  pardon  the 
postponement  of  the  game  for  a  short  time.  I  have  a  good 
memory,  my  lord  Fiorano.  Yet,  I  shall  try  to  improve 
upon  the  fertility  of  His  late  Holiness  with  respect  to  the 
last  occupant  of  this  cell." 

Guido  deigned  no  further  reply  and  the  duke,  Baldello, 
and  his  henchmen  trooped  from  the  cell,  the  warden  pre- 
ceding them  with  torch  raised  on  high,  leaving  the  prisoner 
to  his  horrible  fate. 

The  last  glimmer  of  light  died  away  together  with  the 
echoes  of  their  steps  and  the  silence  of  death  reeled  down 
once  again  upon  the  Flavian  Emperor's  Tomb. 


CHAPTER  IV 


A  LYING  SPIRIT 


E  go  back  in  our  story  to  the 
morning  when  Angela  Savelli, 
frantic,  shaken,  exhausted,  had 
fallen  in  a  faint  almost  within 
reach  of  her  goal.  She  had 
been  descried  from  the  ram- 
parts of  the  great  keep  and  the 
warden  had  despatched  two  of 
his  underlings  to  convey  her  to 
her  chamber,  congratulating 
himself  on  the  absence  of  the  duke,  but  for  which  it  might 
have  gone  ill  with  him  for  the  negligence  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  unlocked  postern.  Why,  having  gained  her 
freedom,  the  Lady  of  the  Savelli  had  returned  to  her  dis- 
mal prison  house  old  Spara  failed  utterly  to  grasp. 

For  almost  a  week  Angela  lay  in  the  throes  of  a  delirium, 
during  which  her  ravings  frightened  her  attendants  almost 
out  of  their  wits,  for  they  realized  they  were  listening  to 
secrets  not  intended  for  their  ears. 

After  the  fever  had  left  her,  Angela  enjoyed  but  a  degree 
of  twilight  consciousness  in  which  animate  and  inanimate 
subjects  swam  about  her  in  meaningless  confusion,  till, 
waking  one  morning  from  profound  slumbers,  she  found 
herself  extended  on  her  couch,  a  nun  from  the  near-by  con- 
vent of  the  Sisters  of  the  Misericordia  bending  over  her. 
She  recognized  the  surrounding  objects,  though  the  pres- 
ence of  the  nun  puzzled  her  sorely ;  and  only  after  the  latter 
had  explained  the  reasons  for  her  presence  did  Angela's 
memory  begin  slowly  to  return. 
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And  now,  one  by  one,  the  events  of  the  day  when  she 
had  adventured  into  the  realms  of  the  sun,  among  the 
flowers,  came  back  to  her;  when,  with  the  irrepressible 
curiosity  of  a  child,  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  swept 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Rome;  the  meeting 
with  her  discarded  lover;  and  the  intervention  of  the 
stranger. 

Again  she  saw  herself  wandering  wearily  through  the 
night,  through  narrow,  tortuous  streets,  trying  to  find  her 
way  back  to  her  solitary  chamber,  falling  in  with  a  trio  of 
ruffians.  Then,  one  by  one  in  swift  flashes,  the  incidents 
of  that  fateful  night  passed  in  review  before  her,  even  to  the 
moment  when  her  strength  gave  way  as  she  tottered  on 
to  the  Bridge  of  Sant'  Angelo.  From  that  moment  all 
seemed  a  blank. 

But  the  most  poignant  memory  of  all  was  the  terrible 
revelation  the  strange,  exotic  creature  of  the  night  had 
vouchsafed  her,  touching  upon  her  lover's  infidelities, 
though  these  she  had  suspected  for  some  time. 

And  now  she  began  in  turn  to  inquire  as  to  what  had 
happened  since  her  return  to  the  Emperor's  Tomb,  ques- 
tions which  the  attendant  nun  tried  for  some  time  not  to 
answer,  till  she  found  that  Angela  was  growing  more  and 
more  irritable  by  her  evasions.  Thus  she  learned  of  a  ter- 
rible scene  that  had  taken  place  between  His  Highness,  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  Del  Negri,  the  new  captain  of  the 
guard,  though  she  could  not  repeat  the  exact  words  that 
had  been  spoken  on  that  occasion.  Pier  Luigi  had  tarried 
but  a  short  time,  being  very  much  out  of  temper,  but  had 
promised  to  return.     This  promise  had  not  been  fulfilled. 

A  short  time  after,  Angela  had  been  hastily  summoned  to 
the  Vatican,  where  she  had  finally  repudiated  the  lover  of 
her  girlhood,  and  definitely  broken  the  ties  that  bound  her 
to  the  time-honored  house  whose  name  she  bore.  This 
was  the  first  time  she  had  set  eyes  on  Pier  Luigi,  since,  at 
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his  behest,  she  had  written  to  the  old  baron,  her  father,  and 
his  subsequent  departure,  ostensibly  for  Perugia.     .     .     . 

Night,  with  her  slow,  unspeakable  torture,  had  come. 
The  moon  was  rising,  bathing  the  cypresses  on  the  Pincian 
in  her  diaphanous  rays.  Angela  was  seated  by  the  window 
of  her  gloomy  chamber,  her  eyes  absently  following  the 
slow  movement  of  the  wavelets  which  the  moonlight  was 
turning  to  bright  silver.  Her  head  sank  on  her  breast  and 
she  wept,  her  body  shaken  with  convulsive  tremors. 
Anxious  questions  besieged  her  heart  and  mind. 

Weeks  had  passed  and  she  had  not  seen  Pier  Luigi.  Nor 
had  he  sent  another  in  his  stead  to  inquire  about  her  health. 
He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  very  existence.  Bitterly 
she  reflected.  Gradually  he  had  grown  slack  in  his  atten- 
tions, either  because  he  tired  of  her  or  was  extremely  busy. 
Nevertheless,  the  sweetness  of  his  visits,  though  they  were 
now  rare  occurrences,  was  dear  and  precious  to  her  despite 
the  fact  that  on  these  occasions  he  was,  as  a  rule,  impatient 
and  inattentive,  his  mind  weighed  down  by  extraneous 
matters  or  intrigues. 

Truly,  the  world  of  such  a  man  as  the  Pontiff's  son  was 
full  of  comely  women  and  his  varied  range  of  mistresses 
seemed  like  a  living  rainbow  that  displayed  and  shaded 
all  the  possible  types  of  feminine  grace. 

Had  she,  then,  lost  the  charm  that  had  made  her  appear 
desirable  in  his  eyes?  But  she  had  also  heard  that  Pier 
cared  little  for  the  rank  of  his  mistresses,  each  of  whose 
existence  with  him  was  as  ephemeral  as  that  of  a  midge. 
And  those  who  pretended  to  know  said  he  would  weary  of 
Lady  Venus  herself,  were  she  so  unwise  as  to  overstay  her 
welcome,  or  to  vex  his  humor  in  any  way.  For  no  woman 
ever  had  held  him  long  and  those  who  were  wise  filled  their 
coffers  betimes  and  took  their  leave  before  he  stifled  his 
first  yawn  in  their  face. 
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And  Angela  Savelli,  in  her  white  innocence,  had  imagined 
she  would  fare  better  than  the  rest! 

What  was  she  to  do  with  her  life  now?  In  spite  of  all 
her  efforts  she  had  not  been  able  to  mingle  her  soul  with 
that  of  her  master.  In  the  eagle's  nest  she  had  remained 
merely  a  fascinated  dove,  more  terrified  than  dazzled.  The 
terrible  love  had  wounded  without  transforming  her.  She 
had  not  grown,  even  in  evil,  like  the  man  she  loved,  though 
she  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  that  was  best  in  her.  Pier 
Luigi  had  conquered  the  maiden  modesty  of  the  high-born 
girl  without  a  struggle.  He  had  forced  the  daughter  of  the 
Savelli  to  declare  before  her  father,  before  her  former  be- 
trothed, that  she  preferred  her  lover  to  the  high  traditions 
of  her  race.  He  had  exhausted  all  the  pleasures  the  ad- 
venture could  provide. 

Why  did  she  linger  over  it?  She  had  felt  his  love  grow- 
ing cold  and  the  terrible  suspicions  she  had  harbored  since 
her  adventure  in  the  Velabrum  quarter  seemed  to  material- 
ize into  reality. 

The  incidents  at  the  Vatican  flitted  like  drear  phantoms 
through  her  consciousness,  and  the  weight  of  her  grief  sank 
deeper  still  as  she  thought  of  the  fate  of  her  betrothed.  He 
had  rashly  attempted  Pier  Luigi's  life  and  Pier  Luigi  had 
pardoned  him.     She  read  a  deeper  significance  therein. 

"And  yet,  my  lord,"  she  said  aloud,  as  out  of  the  depths 
of  a  dream,  as  though  she  were  repeating  a  prayer,  "even 
at  this  hour,  knowing  myself  abandoned,  forsaken,  be- 
trayed, I  would  not  have  lived  without  having  loved  you — " 

The  exaltation  born  of  this  very  feeling  of  despair  reacted 
on  itself.  Her  sobs  gushed  forth  tumultuous  and  fast,  and 
with  each  of  them  she  seemed  to  cast  out  the  vehement 
soul  that  stifled  her. 

Then  the  crisis  passed,  the  spasm  left  her,  as  memory 
retired  farther  and  farther  in  the  distance.     Nothing  re- 
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mained  now  but  a  terrifying  fatigue,  and  within  her  heart 
an  almost  calm  desire  for  death.  For  some  minutes  she 
remained  still  as  death  itself,  and  seemed  to  taste  the  black 
sweetness  of  the  tombo  Then,  slowly,  consciousness  re- 
turned at  full  tide  and  the  torture  of  thinking  began  anew. 

Should  she  demand  her  freedom  from  Pier  Luigi?  Alas, 
she  feared  he  would  grant  it  all  too  readily.  And  if  he  did 
so,  to  what  purpuse?  She  could  not  return  to  her  people. 
Her  father,  the  fierce,  old  baron,  would  drive  her  out.  But 
even  if  her  ancestral  hearth  would  welcome  her  in  her  sor- 
row, the  remembrance  of  all  she  had  given  up,  denied  and 
profaned,  the  remembrance  of  her  maiden  days  by  the  Lake 
of  Nemi  would  make  life  and  the  scenes  of  her  childhood 
insufferable. 

Should  she  take  the  veil?  The  thought  made  her  shud- 
der. She  was  not  made  of  the  stuff  that  finds  happiness 
in  renunciation.  She  felt  the  calm  peace  of  the  sacred  re- 
treat freezing  her  soul  that  was  burning  with  grief,  her 
wings  beating  in  despair  against  the  somber  walls  of  her 
imagined  cell. 

Once  again,  what  was  she  to  do? 

The  vicious  images  of  the  present,  the  phantoms  of  the 
past,  mingled  with  the  fears  of  the  future.  The  death-like 
peace  of  the  convent  and  the  luxurious  infamy  of  the  city 
confronted  each  other  in  her  imagination,  maddened  by 
suffering.  A  sort  of  insanity  invaded  her  mind  and  was 
a  welcome  intruder,  as  it  might  possibly  oust  the  torture 
of  knowing  herself  alive. 

Suddenly  the  unhappy  girl  started.  She  had  caught  the 
sound  in  the  gallery  outside  of  a  masterful  step,  a  step  she 
could  not  fail  to  recognize.  Pier  Luigi  was  coming  to  her 
and  she  had  ceased  to  expect  him.  Everything  vanished  at 
his  approach  and  the  love-sick  girl  ceased  to  suffer,  to  fear, 
even  to  think.     A  great  upheaval,  a  very  tumult  of  joy, 
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which  caused  her  limbs  to  tremble,  her  heart  to  beat  wildly, 
swept  over  her. 

He  came  in,  with  his  proud  and  courteous  air,  the  glance 
of  the  eye  which  few  women  had  resisted.  No  one  would 
have  recognized  in  him  the  man  who,  within  the  hour,  had 
been  locked  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  a  fellow-man, 
and  whom  hardly  the  presence  of  his  tools  had  been  able 
to  save  from  certain  destruction  at  his  hands.  Gracious, 
without  being  hasty,  he  came  towards  her,  as  though  he 
had  only  left  her  the  night  before.  He  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  his  kiss  was  the  same  as  ever.  She  wondered  whether 
it  was  not  some  mirage  born  of  madness  that  had  visited 
her  a  short  while  ago. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  for  the  moment  his  endearments 
were  genuine;  that  he  imagined  himself  holding  in  his 
arms  and  caressing,  another,  while  bestowing  his  endear- 
ments on  her.  Or,  did  he  really  taste  a  fleeting  joy  in  the 
refreshing  presence  of  one  whom  no  other  hand  had 
touched,  who  loved  him  alone,  and  to  whom  he  had  for 
the  moment  returned?  He  had  tasted  other  loves,  which, 
like  the  scent  of  wild  flowers,  scattered  their  seeds  on  the 
rocks  kissed  by  the  ocean  breezes,  acrid  and  sharp,  while 
Angela's  tenderness  was  sweet  as  the  breath  of  a  yrild  rose. 
She  exhaled  the  voluptuousness  which,  in  the  interval  of 
savage  passions,  this  man,  who  wanted  all,  found  to  his 
taste. 

He  had  taken  Angela's  hands  and  continued  to  talk  to  her 
in  caressing  tones,  while  she  gazed  at  that  deceiving  and, 
to  her,  adorable  face,  and  listened  to  the  voice  that  lied  to 
men  and  women  alike  and,  with  clever  cadence,  scattered 
abroad  in  profusion  its  false  oaths  of  love  and  faith.  She 
had  been  told  that  no  man  could  lie  with  such  grace  and 
mastery  as  he.  In  fact,  had  he  not  boasted  this  to  her 
himself,  one  day  when,  in  her  white  innocence,  she  had 
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questioned  him  about  the  terrible  mysteries  of  his  soul 
and  had  leaned  over  the  gulf  that  yawned  in  his  heart? 
Was  he  lying  to  her  now?  Did  he  still  want  her?  Had  he 
come  back  to  her,  prompted  by  a  fleeting  whim,  or  driven 
by  desire,  or  to  keep  his  prey  trembling  on  the  verge  of  the 
dark  gulf  that  divided  Love  and  Death? 

Nevertheless,  as  he  was  speaking  to  her,  letting  his  hand 
run  slowly  over  the  silken  hair,  she  felt  a  happy  lassitude 
in  which  all  her  troubles  melted  away,  and  the  probable 
lie  that  charmed  her  was  truer  than  reality. 

Gently  she  upbraided  him  for  his  long  absence  from  her, 
his  long  silence. 

"I  am  jealous  of  you,"  she  concluded,  nestling  close  to 
him.  "Jealous  of  your  every  thought,  jealous  of  every  word 
you  speak  with  another,  jealous  of  your  dreams  that  carry 
your  soul  away  from  me — " 

She  hoped  he  would  reassure  her,  dispel  the  dread  shad- 
ows that  continued  to  haunt  her  soul.  His  protracted 
silence  puzzled,  discomfited  her. 

"You  have  been  ill,  Angela  mia,"  he  spoke  at  last.  "And 
I  could  not  be  by  your  side  to  watch  over  your  dreams. 
For  they  tell  me  you  spoke  strange  words,  Angela  mia, 
while  your  soul  traveled  in  space.  It  is  not  well  to  lay 
your  soul  open  in  your  slumbers,  and,"  he  turned  her  face 
to  the  light,  "there  are  still  rings  under  those  sweet  eyes 
that  should  look  into  the  world  clear  and  steady  as  the  eyes 
of  those  who  have  nothing  to  conceal." 

"I  knew  not,  my  lord,"  she  said,  all  atremble.  "They  told 
me  I  was  found  delirious  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
castello.  Yet,  what  could  I  say  in  my  dreams  that  I  have 
not  said  a  thousand  times  in  my  waking  moments* — that  1 
love  you?"  she  concluded,  with  a  heartrending  smile, 

"You  wandered  forth  into  the  city,  alone,  unprotected. 
You  showed  your  face  like  a  very  wanton.  Was  it  wise- 
Madonna?" 
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She  felt  an  icy  tremor  pass  through  her  body.  Never 
had  he  spoken  to  her  thus  before.  Was  he  about  to  repri- 
mand her  for  her  venture?  Surely,  he  did  not  begrudge 
her  the  few  fleeting  moments  of  sunlight  and  joy  which 
the  brief  release  had  brought  her. 

"It  was  so  lonely,  my  lord,"  she  spoke  plaintively.  "And 
you  had  gone  from  me,  for  oh,  so  long  a  time !  And  every- 
body was  glad  and  happy,  and  I  longed  to  be  glad  and 
happy,  too — as  I  was  wont  to  be  in  Nemi;  longed  to  be 
among  humankind  again;  so,  finding  the  postern  unlocked, 
I  mingled  with  the  crowds  and  feasted  my  eyes  on  the 
splendours  of  the  Eternal  City.  And  in  my  gladness  to 
drink  in  the  balmy  breezes  and  the  perfume  of  the  flowers, 
I  noted  not  how  late  it  waxed ;  and  then  I  had  strayed  far 
from  my — abode."  The  word  "prison"  hovered  on  her  lips 
but  it  was  metamorphosed  in  the  utterance. 

Pier  Luigi  regarded  her  for  a  moment  or  two  in  silence. 
"And  then,  Angela  mia?" 

She  opened  her  heart  to  him.  She  described  the  scene 
before  the  improvised  stage  of  the  mountebank  in  the 
Navona ;  her  rescue  at  the  hands  of  one  from  whom,  in  turn, 
she  subsequently  made  her  escape.  She  did  not  refer  to 
the  incident  with  her  former  lover,  but  recited  how  she  had 
lost  her  way  in  the  labyrinth  of  lanes,  not  knowing  which 
way  to  turn.  She  dwelled  briefly  on  the  assault  upon  her 
by  three  bravi,  the  wrist  of  one  of  whom  she  had  bitten  to 
the  bone;  her  flight  to  a  house,  whose  mistress  had  spoken 
strange  words  to  her,  concerning  Messer  Pier  Luigi.  "But 
I  knew  she  lied,"  she  concluded,  with  a  little  sob.  "Tell 
me  she  lied,  my  love !   For  I  believe  you  against  the  world." 

He  held  her  close  and  she  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 
There  was  a  long  silence,  during  which  Pier  Luigi  con- 
tinued to  fix  her  with  his  gaze,  and  Angela's  perturbation 
grew  beneath  that  steady  look.  Why  would  he  not  speak? 
All  manners  of  doubts  and  terrors  were  assailing  her  heart. 
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What  was  going  on  in  the  mind  of  her  lover?  Whereof 
had  she  raved  in  her  delirium?  Had  the  attendant  sister 
betrayed  the  ravings  of  her  tortured  brain  to  her  lord  and 
master? 

"Most  strange!"  Pier  mused,  at  last,  reverting  to  her  pas- 
sage from  Sant'  Angelo.  "I  did  not  believe  there  was  dog 
or  cat  that  could  leave  this  castello  without  my  knowledge, 
far  less  a  radiant  maid,  unless— she  hath  accomplices." 

"No,  no,  no,  my  lord!"  she  hastened  to  assure  him. 
"When  I  found  the  door  of  my  chamber  unlocked  I  stole 
out  into  the  corridor,  and  in  my  exploration  I  discovered 
the  postern  through  which  I  passed  out.  But,  what  harm, 
my  lord?    Am  I  not  safely  back  in  your  arms?" 

"But,  you  might  not  have  come  back,  Angela  mia!"  he 
replied,  without  warmth  in  his  tone.  "Some  one  might 
have  recognized  you!  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  both 
Savelli  and  Colonna  have  their  spies  in  Rome.  Or— you 
might  have  been  carried  off  by  some  lawless  baron  who 
has  a  grudge  against  me,  or  whose  lustful  eye  was  dazzled 
by  your  beauty.  My  enemies  in  Rome  are  many,  and 
nothing  would  please  them  better  than  to  snatch  a  prize 
like  Angela  Savelli.  There  fell,"  he  continued  slowly,  "not 
long  ago,  into  my  hands  a  small  piece  of  folded  paper,  which 
seemed  of  little  moment  at  first  and  yet  proved  to  have 
some  little  interest  for  me.  It  was  scribbled  over  with 
a  score  or  two  of  names,  the  names  of  certain  Roman 
nobles,  great  and  small,  as  fish  in  a  pond.  I  have  reasons 
to  believe  that  this  scrap  of  paper  contains  a  list  of  those 
names  in  Rome  who  are  tempted  to  join  in  a  league  against 
my  humility,  headed  by  no  lesser  a  person  than  the  Lord 
Adrian  Colonna.     Know  you  some  such?" 

The  cutting  irony  of  his  tone  stabbed  her  heart  with 
a  thousand  pangs. 

"Surely,  you  are  mistaken,  my  lord,"    she    stammered, 
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clasping  and  unclasping  her  fingers  in  great  agitation.  "The 
Lord  Adrian  Colonna  is  not  made  of  the  mettle  of  a  con- 
spirator.'' 

He  drew  the  paper  from  his  doublet,  balancing  it  in  his 
hand. 

"And  yet,  for  all  it  seems  incredible,  it  must  be  believed 
by  me  at  least,  if  not  by  you,  Angela  mia." 

"By  me?"  she  whispered,  in  a  voice  hardly  audible.  Awful 
shadows  seemed  to  be  drooping  over  her,  awful  fingers  to 
clutch  at  her  heart. 

Pier  Luigi  raised  his  eyebrows.  "I  take  it  that  you  have 
heard  from  Mess^r  Adrian  Colonna,  since  your  meeting 
at  the  Vatican?" 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated.  Then  despair  drove  her. 
She  was  fighting  for  her  love.  "He  has  attempted  to  kill 
me.     But  that  was  before — " 

"You  never  told  me.    When?     Where?" 

"On  the  night  when  I  had  strayed  " 

"What  prevented?" 

"The  stranger  who  had  previously  intervened.  Messer 
Adrian  Colonna  mistook  him  for  you,  my  lord." 

"I  have  cause  to  feel  flattered.    Why  did  you  not  tell  me?" 

Her  eyes  met  his  with  immeasurable  sadness.  "Have  I 
not  harmed  him  enough  without  turning  informer?" 

"I  appreciate  the  nicety  of  your  feelings,  Angela  mia. 
Well,  his  name  appears  on  the  very  top  of  the  list  and 
opposite  his  name  there  is  a  little  scarlet  cross." 

"A  scarlet  cross,"  she  repeated,  just  to  say  something, 
shivering  as  one  in  an  ague.  "A  scarlet  cross !"  Her  heart 
was  beating  almost  audibly. 

Pier  Luigi  elaborated.  "A  little  scarlet  cross— which,  as 
I  take  it,  means  that  the  person  so  designated  in  this  list 
— and  there  are  many  so  designated — have  consented  to 
work  my  early  canonization." 
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"You  will  not  harm  him,  my  lord?"  She  was  all  anxiety 
and  fear. 

"Indeed,  I  wish  him  well!  Have  I  not  given  him  his 
life?  What  he  does  with  it  is  his  own  affair,  Angela  mia. 
Besides — conspiracies  do  not  always  succeed — " 

Absently  he  raised  his  left  hand,  on  the  third  finger  of 
which  ^gleamed  a  ring  set  with  a  green  cat  stone.  The 
gesture  was  not  lost  upon  her,  even  as  it  was  intended 
it  should  not.  She  took  his  hand,  which  he  yielded  with 
seeming  reluctance. 

"A  strange  ring,  my  lord.  I  have  not  seen  it  on  your  hand 
before." 

"I  have  it  from  the  Lady  of  Fiorano,"  he  replied,  "a 
town  which  is  of  some  importance  to  our  borders  against 
the  French  and  Milan.  We  paid  her  a  visit  recently  and 
were  fortunate  enough  to  convert  her  to  a  staunch  vassal 
of  the  Church.  She  appears  to  affect  a  singular  attachment 
for  our  person — " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  Angela,  her 
limbs  numb  as  with  sudden  chill,  examined  the  ring.  Pier 
Luigi  was  watching  the  effect  of  his  words  upon  her  as 
the  snake  watches  the  fascinated  bird.  With  a  pitiful 
catch  in  her  voice  her  eyes  met  his. 

"Do  you,  then,  no  longer  love  me,  my  lord?" 

"What  strange  thoughts  are  these  you  are  harboring, 
Angela  mia,"  and  he  tried  to  free  his  hand. 

But  her  prostration  and  heart-broken  sweetness,  which 
had  ever  laid  down  before  the  contest,  gave  way  to  some- 
thing new  and  fierce  which  had  suddenly  come  to  life  in 
her  breast.  Her  woman's  intuition  fathomed  the  truth. 
She  held  his  fingers  as  in  a  vise  and  for  the  first  time  Pier 
Luigi  met  resistance.  He  did  not  see  that  her  eyes,  from 
the  ring,  had  traveled  upward  to  his  wrist. 

Suddenly  she  dropped  his  hand  as  if  it  had  seared  her 
own.    All  the  color  fled  from  her  face  and  her  eyes  grew 
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large  with  terror.  Then,  with  a  shriek  that  seemed  to 
pierce  to  the  farthest  dungeons,  she  put  her  hands  to  her 
face  and  started  away  from  him,  as  one  would  from  a 
snake  that  had  suddenly  raised  its  head  and  body  out  of 
the  grass. 

For  a  moment  Pier  Luigi  regarded  her  in  unfeigned 
astonishment,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  her  dismay,  think- 
ing she  had  suddenly  gone  mad.  But,  as  he  followed  her 
slowly,  she  took  her  hands  from  her  face.  Extending  them, 
palms  outward,  as  if  to  ward  him  off,  she  pointed  to  his 
right  wrist. 

" Where  got  you  that,  my  lord?" 

The  wrist  showed  the  clear-cut  imprint  of  teeth.  The 
wound  was  unmistakably  of  recent  date.  With  fearful 
distinctness  each  little  mark  stood  out  in  the  inflamed  skin, 
and  she  remembered  having  bitten  her  assailant  to  the 
bone. 

Whatever  emotion  surged  through  Pier  Luigi's  brain,  the 
mask  of  his  face  remained  impenetrable.  He  regarded  the 
hand  that  gave  her  such  concern  as  if  he  had  forgotten  the 
existence  of  the  hurt. 

"A  mere  scratch,  Angela  mia,"  he  replied  in  an  even 
voice,  but  beneath  the  velvet  of  his  tone  there  was  some- 
thing hard  as  steel.  "I  was  recently  attacked  by  a  dog,  but 
had  the  wound  cauterized  with  boiling  oil  to  eject  the 
venom.    Do  not  trouble  about  it.    A  mere  nothing — " 

"And  you  never  made  any  mention  of  it.  It  is  an  ugly 
bite.    Let  me  look  at  it  again,  my  lord." 

She  tried  to  take  his  hand.  He  snatched  it  away  from 
her, 

'"A  soldier  may  not  make  moan  for  such  a  trifle.  Enough !" 
he  said.  "Your  sickness  has  put  strange  fancies  in  your 
mind." 

"Forgive,  my  lord,  if  I  seemed  terrified — "  she  crept 
towards  him  like  a  cowed  thing.     "Remember,  my  lord, 
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I  gave  you  everything  and  now  I  have  nothing,  nowhere 
to  seek  refuge,  unless  it  be  the  past — " 

He  made  no  gesture  of  reciprocating  the  caress  she  was 
bringing  to  him. 

"The  past!"  he  repeated,  in  a  tone  in  which  scorn  and 
mockery  were  strangely  blended.  "What  is  the  dead  past 
to  him  who  grasps  the  living  present  and  will  possess  the 
future?  Since  when  have  sacrifices  been  able  to  keep  a 
lover?  Be  content  with  my  love  while  you  have  it,  Angela 
mia,  and  do  not  trouble  about  things  that  do  not  concern 
you." 

He  imprinted  a  fleeting  kiss  on  her  brow.  The  next 
moment  he  was  gone. 

Still  as  a  statue,  Angela  Savelli  stared  after  him,  as  if 
a  ghost  had  passed  through  the  chamber.  Never  had  he 
spoken  thus  before.  The  words  of  the  strange  woman 
knocked  at  the  gates  of  her  memory.  Was  it  all  over,  in- 
deed? Had  her  dream  of  love  ended?  With  a  moan  of 
despair  she  flung  herself  head-long  on  the  couch,  her  body 
shaken  with  convulsive  tremors.  Had  the  end  come  so 
soon? 

Outside,  in  the  corridor,  Pier  Luigi  joined  Baldello,  who 
had  been  awaiting  him. 

"You  have  a  good  stabbing  hand,  Baldello;  also,  you  are 
an  expert  with  the  noose,"  he  addressed  his  henchman. 
"Who  knows  how  soon  I  may  test  your  skill?  I  am  tiring 
of  the  game.  Our  bird  of  passage  is  beginning  to  imagine 
strange  things.  Some  frenzy  seems  to  have  deceived  her 
into  mistrust  of  my  every  intent,  and  the  malice  of  my 
enemies  gives  all  my  acts,  even  of  Christian  charity,  a 
hideous  misinterpretation.  And  then — there  is  one  who 
has  utterly  bewitched  me.  I  cannot  get  her  out  of  my 
mind." 

"Then,  why  tarry,  Highness?" 
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"Shall  I  bring  the  Pontiff  and  the  whole  Colonna  tribe 
down  about  my  ears?  The  hour  will  come  when  I  shall 
not  be  so  considerate.  Ah!  Baldello,  is  it  not  always  the 
unattainable  in  life  we  pine  for,  the  untasted  fruit,  the  un- 
packed flower,  the  Tantalus  cup  full  of  wine  from  the 
gods,  snatched  away  from  our  mortal  lips?  These  are 
the  griefs  that  are  inconsolable.  It  wrings  my  heart  to 
think  that  there  is  a  woman  living  who  can  boast  she  es- 
caped chaste  from  my  arms,  left  Pier  Luigi  unsatisfied — " 

"Rome  is  full  of  women,"  Baldello  interposed,  bruta^y. 

"Were  all  Rome  one  woman  and  were  that  woman  as 
fair  as  Aphrodite,  when  she  first  emerged  from  the  foam 
of  the  sea,  I  would  put  her  away  if  she  stood  between  me 
and  the  one  woman  I  desire." 

Baldello  shrugged.  "I  know  nothing  of  that  Aphro- 
dite, as  you  call  her,  my  lord,  that  is  full  of  sea  foam," 
he  grunted.  "I  prefer  a  live  woman,  and  what  I  want  I 
take." 

"I  laud  your  zest,  Baldello,"  Pier  Luigi  interposed  luridly. 
"Though  some  day  you  may  grasp  the  red  hot  hand  of  the 
devil  instead  of  the  golden  fruit."  Then  he  motioned  to 
his  henchman  to  precede  him,  which  the  latter  did,  holding 
his  torch  aloft. 

Shortly  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the  secret  gallery 
which  connects  the  Vatican  with  Castel  Sant'  Angelo.  Here 
it  was  dark  as  Erebus.  Even  with  the  aid  of  the  torch, 
which  shed  a  smoky  glare  through  the  noisome  atmos- 
phere, it  was  almost  impossible  to  discern  the  surrounding 
objects.  The  prevailing  silence  of  death  was  broken  only 
by  the  regular  trickling  of  a  drop  of  water  which  oozed 
through  a  crevice  in  the  wall  and  fell  unceasingly,  with 
the  same  maddening  monotony  of  splash. 

Suddenly  Baldello  threw  up  his  hands  with  a  loud  shriek 
and  dropped  the  torch,  thereby  earning  a  flood  of  invectives 
from  his  master  that  caused  him  to  snatch  the  burning 
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brand  from  the  ground,  though  he  refused  to  take  another 
step. 

Pier  Luigi  glared  around  with  the  fierceness  of  a  tiger 
and  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  Baldello's  sudden  alarm. 
Pallid  and  speechless,  he  stared  at  the  uncanny  apparition 
which  slowly  advanced  upon  them  through  the  gallery  from 
the  direction  of  the  Vatican.  A  second  glance  caused  even 
the  duke  to  commend  his  soul  into  the  keeping  of  the 
saints,  when,  just  as  he  came  face  to  face  with  the  head- 
less spectre,  it  vanished  into  the  very  stone  of  the  vaulted 
corridor. 

"Apage  Satanas!"  Pier  Luigi  muttered,  as  he  faced  Bal- 
dello.   "Did  you  see  the  devil,  too?" 

Baldello's  knees  were  shaking  and  he  was  muttering 
numberless  Aves.  The  torch  shook  in  his  nerveless  hand. 
Pier  Luigi  snatched  it,  let  the  light  play  on  the  walls  of 
the  gallery,  striking  them  with  the  hilt  of  his  poniard,  then 
he  shook  his  head  half-incredulously,  half  in  wonder,  and, 
returning  the  torch  to  Baldello,  ordered  him  to  proceed; 
which  Baldello  did,  trembling  with  fear,  for,  while  caring 
no  more  for  a  human  life  than  that  of  a  fly,  he  had  a  healthy 
respect  for  the  denizens  of  the  netherworld. 

As  many  a  man  will  commune  with  his  valet,  rather  to 
have  some  one  to  speak  with,  than  because  he  hopes  or  even 
desires  to  be  understood,  Pier  Luigi,  as  they  proceeded 
through  the  vaulted  gallery,  mused  loudly,  leaving  it  to 
Baldello's  discretion  whether  he  considered  himself  spoken 
to  or  not. 

"Before  I  build  a  temple  to  myself,  I  must  put  my  house 
in  order,"  he  soliloquized.  "There  are  some  gentlefolk  in 
Rome  whom  I  shall  be  pleased  to  be  rid  of.  My  sleep  will 
be  the  sweeter  when  I  shall  know  them  no  longer." 

"What  part  am  I  to  have  in  this  house-cleaning?"  Bal- 
dello asked  greedily,  looking  back  over  his  shoulder. 

Pier   Luigi  bestowed   a   quick   glance   upon   his   hench- 
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man,  as  if  trying  to  fathom  what  was  going  on  in  his  mind. 

"As  for  you,  Baldello,"  he  replied,  "I  would  have  you 
spread  tidings  of  strange  events,  about  to  happen,  among 
the  superstitious  rabble,  for  I  have  such  a  miracle  in  store 
for  our  good  Romans  that  their  mouths  will  gape  as  the 
jaws  of  the  whale  that  swallowed  the  prophet,  and  they 
will  honor  you  as  a  very  prophet  from  heaven." 

Baldello  seemed  rather  cynical  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mission. 

"But,  my  lord,"  he  objected,  "were  I  to  announce  a 
miracle  and  none  to  follow,  what  sort  of  prophet  were  I 
then?" 

A  smile  curved  Pier  Luigi's  lips.  "As  for  the  miracle 
about  to  happen,  you  will  deceive  none,  good  master  cut- 
throat. Pier  Luigi  never  threatens  in  vain,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  cardinals  are  better  in  my  hands  than  in  those 
of  our  most  Holy  Father." 

Baldello  received  the  tidings  with  such  alacrity  that  the 
ever-cautious  duke  became  suddenly  suspicious.  But,  ere 
he  could  more  fully  vent  his  feelings,  Baldello's  suggestion 
almost  struck  him  speechless. 

"If  your  Grace  will  deign  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  one 
little  versed  in  matters  of  this  kind,  get  rid  of  the  renegade 
nun  you  have  installed  in  the  keep.  For  she  is  like  to 
mar  all  our  enterprises." 

"Perchance,  you  are  not  such  a  brainless  skullion  after 
all,"  he  muttered,  as,  emerging  from  the  secret  passage, 
they  found  themselves  in  an  inner  court  of  the  Vatican. 
Then  he  dismissed  his  henchman  and  entered  the  gallery 
leading  to  the  suite  of  rooms  reserved  for  his  own  use. 

After  passing  into  his  own  apartments,  Pier  Luigi  locked 
and  barred  the  door  behind  him.  The  room  in  which  he 
found  himself  was  like  many  another  in  the  Vatican,  hung 
with  tapestry,  in  this  instance  representing  the  myth  of 
Cephalus   and   Procris.     It   was   furnished   sparsely  with 
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chairs  and  a  table  of  inlaid  wood.  The  duke  did  not  stop 
here,  but  passed  into  his  bedchamber,  also  hung  with  tapes- 
tries, save  for  one  of  the  walls,  which  was  of  ebony  inlaid 
with  ivory,  the  work  of  Stefano  da  Bergamo,  who  was  at 
that  time  carving  the  famous  choir-stalls  of  San  Pietro  in 
Perugia.  In  the  exact  center  of  this  wall,  and  reaching 
to  within  two  feet  of  the  ground,  was  a  large  oil-painting 
by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  great  Raffaelle. 

The  duke  walked  up  to  this  picture  and  pressed  upon  the 
flat  frame  with  all  his  might.  There  was  a  click,  a  whirring 
as  of  the  wheels  of  a  clock;  then  the  picture  swung  in- 
ward, revealing  a  circular  stairway  mounting  upward.  Pier 
Luigi  entered  and  the  panel  closed  soundlessly  behind 
him. 

Swiftly  he  mounted,  nearly  a  hundred  steps,  till  he  came 
to  a  door  on  which  he  knocked  with  the  handle  of  his 
poniard.  An  answering  knock  came  from  within;  then 
the  door  slowly  opened. 

Pier  Luigi  entered  a  fairly  large,  circular  room,  lighted 
from  above  by  windows  in  a  small  dome.  It  was  one  of 
the  secret  rooms  spoken  of  with  bated  bfeath  and  known 
to  very  few,  where  the  Preguste  of  the  Pope  lived  in  sinister 
retreat. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  about  the  room  or  its  ar- 
rangement. The  Preguste  was,  as  usual,  habited  in  black. 
The  expressionless,  waxen  face  did  not  change  as  the  duke 
entered.  The  bat-like  figure  arose  from  the  table  at  which 
it  had  been  seated  and  came  forth,  extending  a  claw-like 
hand.  On  the  second  finger  there  was  an  onyx  ring.  The 
duke  bent  over  the  hand  and  kissed  the  ring.  He  shud- 
dered as  his  lips  inadvertently  came  in  contact  with  the 
twisted,  yellow  claw. 

Pier  Luigi  began  to  speak  in  his  ordinary  conversational 
tone.  "I  have  been  with  my  father.  He  told  me  what  had 
occurred  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.     Prayers  are  be- 
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ing  offered  up  in  all  the  churches  of  Rome.  The  whole 
palace  is  astir — " 

The  voice  that  made  reply  seemed  to  come  from  far- 
away. The  lips  in  the  waxen  face  hardly  moved.  They 
parted,  that  was  all.  Yet  the  words  were  perfectly  distinct 
and  audible. 

"I  took  it  myself.  It  was  the  Host  the  Pope  had  con- 
secrated that  morning." 

"You  were  not  seen?" 

'"I  was  not  seen,"  answered  the  clear,  distinct  whisper. 
"As  a  measure  of  precaution  I  wore  the  mask  in  which  I 
go  about  the  place  at  night—the  one  I  wore  when  I  took 
the  Host  from  San  Pietro  in  Montorio." 

"Is  it  here?"  the  duke  answered  eagerly,  and,  as  he  did 
so,  his  eyes  began  to  flicker  with  a  reflection  of  that  hate 
which  the  very  mention  of  the  Crucified  One  brought  forth. 

"It  is  not  here.  No!  You  cannot  gratify  your  desire 
to-day." 

"Does  my  father  suspect  anyone?" 

"Ever  since  the  eyes  of  San  Sebastian  came  to  life  he 
suspects— fears — what?"  The  bat-like  creature  shrugged. 
"Two  other  popes  before  him  saw  the  shadowy  presence — 
Sylvester  II  and  Innocent  VIII." 

Despite  himself,  Pier  Luigi  marvelled  as  he  considered 
the  incredible  age  of  the  strange  being,  so  long  the  familiar 
of  popes,  in  one  guise  or  another;  the  secrets  locked  up 
within  the  shrunken  carcass  of  this  enigmatic  personality 
whom  he  believed  to  be  the  chief  minister  of  Satan  on 
earth. 

"When  is  it  to  be?"  he  turned  at  last  to  tlie  bat-like 
apparition. 

"On  the  night  of  the  full  moon,"  came  the  whispered 
reply.  "On  that  night,  which  is  to  see  the  enactment  of 
that  which  has  been  foretold,  the  Host  will  be  taken  from 
all  the  churches  and  chapels  in  Rome." 
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"How  will  you  accomplish  it?"  the  duke  queried,  aghast. 
There  were  then  approximately  four  hundred  churches  in 
Rome.  So  enormous  an  outrage  staggered  even  a  brain  as 
depraved  as  his  own. 

"Into  every  cloister,  into  every  sanctuary  of  the  Cross, 
a  follower  of  Mani  has  been  introduced.  For  months  they 
have  been  gathering  under  my  direction.  I  have  agents 
everywhere— as  is  well-known  to  you." 

Pier  Luigi  shuddered.  Yet  it  was  a  shudder  of  ecstasy. 
At  last  he  was  to  attain  his  goal !  As  for  the  chief  obstacle 
— surely  Notte  and  Morta  had  not  forgotten  their  trade. 

"Leave  me  now,"  spoke  the  shadowy  form.  "I  will  com- 
municate with  you,  giving  you  full  directions  as  to  the 
part  you  are  to  perform  in  the  great  work.  Beware  lest 
you  be  seen  coming  from  this  room!" 

Again  the  claw-like  hand  came  forth;  again  the  duke 
kissed  the  onyx  ring,  bowed,  and  withdrew. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions,  two  eyes  saw  Pier 
Luigi  come  forth  through  a  tapestried  door.  He  had  chosen 
to  return  by  a  different  way. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  was  hidden  in  the  shadowy  corridor. 


CHAPTER  V 


DREADFUL  BOUNDARIES 


T  was  late  when  Pier  Luigi 
returned  to  his  palace  on  the 
Pincian.  Instead  of  passing  in, 
he  paused,  as  if  to  take  a  final 
retrospect  of  the  city  reposing 
at  his  feet.  His  arms  folded, 
his  brow  inscrutable  as  that  of 
the  Sphinx,  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
like  Satan  upon  his  rock,  looked 
down  upon  Rome. 
What  a  night  it  was!  A  great,  white  moon  had  soared 
up  from  behind  the  Alban  Hills,  bathing  the  Eternal  City 
and  the  Campagna  in  her  luminousness.  All  nature  was 
hushed.  The  very  leaves  were  still.  The  olive  groves 
glistened  silvery  in  the  moonlight.  A  delicate  perfume  of 
orange  blossoms  and  magnolias  was  wafted  from  the  gar- 
dens on  Mount  Janiculum.  Over  the  Tiber  hung  a  faint, 
transparent  haze.  Now  and  then  torches  gleamed  through 
the  interstices  of  the  branches,  as  a  procession  of  pilgrims 
passed  on  their  way  from  sanctuary  to  sanctuary.  Bells 
were  softly  pealing.  The  chants  from  distant  clerestories 
came  muted  through  the  night. 

As  Pier  Luigi  silently  surveyed  the  area  of  the  Seven 
Hills,  his  gaze  resting  upon  the  colonnades  of  St.  Peter's, 
the  mask  fell  from  the  strange,  inhuman  face.  The  vivid 
carnation  of  the  lips  faded.  The  sable  brown  of  the  hair 
seemed  to  turn  to  pale  ashes. 

Antichrist  looked  out  from  his  eyes. 
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It  was  the  hatred  of  the  creature  for  his  Maker,  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  flung  back  upon  Him  His  divine 
gift.  His  icy  heart  glowed  with  the  thought,  that  the  time 
was  near  when  Darkness  was  to  triumph  over  Light,  when 
he  would  lead  the  sable  legions  of  Hell  to  victory,  the 
earthly  representative  of  the  Lord  of  the  Dark  Red  Star. 

Madness  that  all  recognize  as  such,  Madness  that  wears 
its  cap  and  bells  in  the  market  place,  is  terrible  enough. 
But  Madness  that  wears  the  sober  cap  of  Sanity  is  more 
terrible  still.  And  what  of  Madness  that  has  another  side 
to  it,  like  the  parti-colored  garments  that  were  in  fashion 
in  those  very  ages— black  to  the  right,  red  to  the  left ;  green 
to  the  front,  yellow  to  the  back?  If  there  is  in  human  nature 
one  boundary  which  it  is  well  to  define,  it  is  that  which 
separates  the  two  great  realms  of  sanity  and  madness. 
And  yet,  how  difficult!  For  the  limits  are  as  uncertain  as 
those  of  two  countries  that  are  divided  from  each  other 
by  a  network  of  shifting  rivers.  What  belonged  to  the 
one  overnight,  may  belong  to  the  other  at  dawn. 

Pier  Luigi  was  lord  of  that  terrible  march  which  separates 
the  two  great  realms  of  the  human  mind,  and  we  find  him 
pushing  his  excursions  first  into  the  one,  then  the  other. 
None  could  say  in  which  of  those  two  realms  to  seek  him 
next. 

To  say  that  Pier  Luigi  was  mad,  would  be  easy  enough. 
Yet  Pier  Luigi  was  sane,  terribly  sane,  and  his  mere  freaks 
by  which  he  loved  to  set  the  ordinary  modes  of  thought 
at  defiance,  racking  the  mind  while  he  tortured  the  body, 
would  be  proof  enough. 

But  for  the  mystic  and  sinister  trend  of  his  nature,  his 
cruelty  and  lust  which  stamped  him  the  foremost  nympho- 
maniac of  this  time,  Pier  Luigi  might  have  been  classed 
among  those  splendid  and  gigantic  fools  who,  at  their  ex- 
otic banquets  served  their  guests  lion  dung  in  gold  leaves, 
or  suffocated  them  beneath  cascades  of  poppies.    But  when 
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he  did  not  directly  minister  to  his  taste  for  devilries,  he 
would  be  closeted  for  hours  with  those  terrible  creatures 
of  darkness,  who  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  will. 

And  now,  into  his  reverie,  there  stole  a  secret  glow;  into 
his  blood  an  intense,  ecstatic  quickening.  For,  on  this  very 
night,  an  empire  had  been  promised  to  him,  and  he  was  mad 
for  the  lust  of  power;  not  such  power  as  Caesar  Augustus 
wielded,  nor  yet  Tiberius  or  Nero,  nor  Domitian,  nor  Con- 
stantine,  nor  yet  Julian  the  Apostate,  he  who  would  throne 
the  radiant  gods  of  Old  Hellas  in  the  stead  of  the  pale 
Gallilaean. 

It  was  the  dread  power  of  Ahriman,  Mani,  Lucifer,  cast 
out  of  heaven,  yet  ruling  the  earth!  To  overthrow  the 
Pontificate,  that  Rock  founded  on  Eternity!  At  first  the 
thought  had  staggered  him  in  its  enormity.  He  had  been 
amazed  at  his  own  boundless  daring.  There  had  been 
popes.  There  had  also  been  emperors.  One  by  one  the 
emperors  had  come  and  gone.  The  Triple  Tiara  had  super- 
seded the  diadem.  Why  should  it  not  be  reserved  for  him 
to  rear  the  Throne  of  Basalt  where  now  St.  Peter's  chair 
rose  in  all  its  pristine  majesty  and  simplicity? 

Soon  would  come  the  lord  of  the  myrmidons,  upon  his 
head  three  faces,  the  countenances  of  vermilion,  and  yellow, 
and  the  third,  black  like  the  ooze  whence  the  old  Nile  creeps 
to  the  lowlands;  the  infernal  antithesis  to  the  attributes  of 
the  Three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity ! 

The  air  grew  suddenly  chill  about  him  and  the  stars 
grew  wan,  as  if  the  three  dread  winds  of  Cocytus  were 
blowing  out  of  the  caverns  of  the  night. 

He  was  thirty !  Another  Pope's  son  had  died  at  twenty- 
eight.  Like  a  fiery  meteor,  Cesare  Borgia  had  blazed 
through  his  world !  And  he,  cruel  and  callous,  like  Caligula 
and  Heliogabalus,  he,  the  incarnation  of  the  Spiritual  Evil, 
the  Evil  that  slays  not  the  body,  but  the  soul — he  was 
holding  out  empty  hands! 
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None  possessed  understanding  for  that  which  urged  him 
on  his  daring  course.  His  ambition  soared  so  high  above  the 
summits  of  human  understanding  that  none  dared  follow 
his  flight.  Like  the  terrible,  seductive  faces  that  appear 
in  dreams,  the  deed  that  slumbered  in  his  soul  rose  up 
slowly  through  the  spirals  of  a  nightmare  and  stood  out 
upon  the  abyss  of  fear. 

It  was  nothing  but  a  thought;  still  it  was  a  vision,  a 
tragic  figure  which  gazed  at  him  and  he  gazed  back.  He 
could  not  tear  himself  away  from  the  fascination.  What 
a  terrible  encounter !  Pier  Luigi  looked  at  his  future  crime, 
half  risen  from  the  field  of  possibility,  and  his  crime  longed 
to  become  real. 

If  the  Pontiff  were  to  die !  The  Pontiff  was  human !  A 
little  flesh — a  little  blood — a  little  sigh !  How  insignificant 
the  obstacle  after  all!  To  surmount  it,  one  moment  of 
daring  would  suffice.  Everything  would  be  changed  and  the 
mistakes  of  chance  would  be  made  good. 

Strange  irony  of  Fate,  were  he  to  mount  the  Chair  of 
St.  Peter,  hurl  Christ  from  His  Throne,  seat  Satan  in  His 
stead!  For  a  moment  Pier  Luigi  closed  his  eyes,  as  if 
enjoying  an  ecstatic  foretaste  of  such  a  change. 

In  those  days  men  knew  how  to  raise  themselves  above 
the  human  weakness  of  scrupulousness,  pity,  and  regard 
for  the  ties  of  blood.  He,  Pier  Luigi,  felt  in  himself  the 
strength  of  will  to  carry  his  dream  to  the  end,  even  as 
Cesare  Borgia  had  stalked  over  the  dead  body  of  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  to  attain  his  lurid  goal.  And, 
though  he  must  cross  the  Rubicon  by  the  ford  of  his  un- 
begotten  deed,  hesitation  was  folly  when  Fate  beckoned 
on. 

Satan  was  to  rule!  So  it  had  been  foretold!  And  he, 
Pier  Luigi,  son  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  was  to  be  his  viceroy 
on  earth,  lord  of  the  world  for  a  thousand  years!  Others 
had  been  content  with  temporal  power,  the  rule  of  king- 
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doms,  satrapies,  empires.  His  was  to  be  the  glory  of  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  combined,  since  the  first  fall 
of  Man. 

Save  for  the  difference  that  in  his  dire  megalomania  Pier 
Luigi  imagined  that  to  him  a  vast  empire  had  been  promised, 
that  he  was  mad  with  the  lust  of  power,  his  mental  attitude 
was  shared  by  a  huge,  secret  following  all  over  Italy.  Satan 
had  really  come  to  reign  in  men's  hearts,  and  the  account 
which  Messer  Benvenuto  Cellini  has  left  to  us  in  his 
memoirs  of  the  Infernal  Church  is  literally  true. 

A  rapture  such  as  he  had  never  felt,  surged  through  Pier 
Luigi's  veins.  On  the  night  of  the  full  moon!  The  Lord 
of  the  Dark  Red  Star  himself  had  summoned  him,  he  who 
sat  on  his  basaltic  throne  in  the  sleepless  caverns  of  Wrath, 
whose  darkness  is  relieved  only  by  pools  of  molten  lava 
wherein  the  lost  souls  bathe,  where,  in  the  crimson  glare, 
the  shadows  dance. 

An  awe  crept  over  him,  such  as  dark  chasms  instill.  Long 
had  he  guessed  what  rills  of  flaming  Phlegeton  ran  in  his 
veins.  Had  he  not  felt  his  pulses  beat  fast  with  joy  at 
human  pain?  Had  he  not,  untutored,  played  the  fiend? 
Could  not  Satan,  as  well  as  God,  dwell  incarnate  in  human 
clay?  And  was  not  earth  the  meeting  place  of  Heaven 
and  Hell?  Why,  then,  should  not  he  be  Hell's  incarna- 
tion, now  and  forevermore?  The  pale  lips  moved  and  the 
mumbled  words  partook,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  of  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath. 

By  a  strange  ebb  and  flow,  ever  present  in  the  human 
soul,  the  tear-stained  face  of  Angela  rose  up  before  him. 
His  guardian  angel  tried  to  draw  him  away  from  the 
abyss.  With  a  passionate  gesture  of  reprobation  and  hate 
he  cast  the  memory  from  him.  The  hidden  thing  in  his 
eyes  was  hidden  no  longer.  Some  nameless  being  was 
looking  out  of  the  windows  of  the  soul. 

All  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them 
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should  be  his,  for  he  had  heard  the  words  of  the  promise: 

"All  this  will  I  give  to  thee 
If  thou  wilt  kneel  and  worship  me — " 

and  he  had  knelt  and  worshipped,  turned  away  from  the 
light,  given  his  soul  to  the  Darkness. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CONSPIRATORS   THREE 


■  A 


T  the  entrance  of  a  miserable 
alley,  opposite  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Fortune,  the 
passer-by  may  see  an  incongru- 
ous structure.  It  is  a  kind 
of  loggia  built  of  bits  of  old 
materials  stuck  into  a  wall; 
columns,  capitals,  friezes  and 
entablatures,  which  harmonized 
fairly  well  with  some  rough 
sculptures  recalling  the  early  Pisan  school.  The  idea  of 
such  a  strange  conglomeration  could  only  have  occurred  to 
a  lover  of  ancient  Rome,  who  wished  to  build  his  house 
out  of  Roman  remains.  It  was  generally  accepted  that  the 
great  tribune  of  Rome,  the  friend  of  Petrarch,  Cola  di  Rienzi, 
lived  here,  surrounded  by  the  memories  of  the  glorious 
history  of  the  city.  Behind  him  rose  the  Tarpeian  rock; 
in  front  of  him  was  the  old  camp  of  Porsenna;  a  short 
distance  away  the  Sulpician  Bridge,  upon  which  that  great, 
one-eyed  hero,  Horatius  Codes,  held  his  own  against  the 
hosts  of  Tuscany. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  this  strange 
house  had  been  occupied  by  a  personage  of  solitary  and 
unsociable  habits,  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious  family  of 
the  Crescenzi,  tracing  their  family  tree  to  that  Johannes 
Crescentius  who  led  the  revolt  of  the  Romans  against  Otto 
III,  that  tragic  figure  upon  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany 
in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1000.    Among  his  friends  Scipione 
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Crescenzi  had  counted  Tullio  Brancaleone,  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  Borgia,  and  there  they  had  read  and  dreamed 
together. 

And  now,  in  this  secluded  abode,  there  lived  another 
hater  of  tyrants,  Messer  Pier  Lanti,  the  Perugian  exile 
who  had  lost  everything  in  the  cataclysm  that  turned  his 
native  town  into  a  living  hell,  all,  save  his  honor  and  his 
name.  He  had  fled  to  Rome  only  to  discover  that  the 
author  of  his  misfortunes,  Pier  Luigi,  had  preceded  him, 
and  he  dared  not  show  his  face  among  men. 

In  a  secluded,  deep-raftered  chamber,  lighted  by  a  single 
taper  which  threw  every  object  beyond  the  radius  of  its 
ray  into  deepest  shadow,  three  persons  sat  engaged  in 
conversation :  Pier  Lanti,  Adrian  Colonna,  and  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  the  latter  having  been  the  last  to  arrive. 

The  clear  summer  day  was  fading  before  the  on-coming 
twilight,  which  began  to  creep  stealthily  over  the  sky  and 
to  turn  its  fires  to  pale  ashes.  In  the  liquid  yellow  of  the 
sunset  the  sombre  cypresses  on  the  near  Aventine  stood 
out  motionless  against  the  clear  turquoise  of  the  south- 
ern sky. 

"I  have  just  passed  the  Cardinal  Orsini,"  Cellini,  having 
seated  himself,  turned  to  Pier  Lanti.  "The  dust  kicked  up 
by  his  holy  sandals  has  filled  me  with  a  surpassing  thirst." 

Messer  Lanti  brought  forth  purple  Chianti  whereof  he 
filled  three  goblets.    They  drank  in  silence. 

"This  washes  the  foul  taste  out  of  my  mouth,"  Cellini 
drained  the  contents  and  returned  the  goblet.  "And  now 
to  business.    Whither  leads  yonder  door?" 

He  nudged  in  the  direction  of  the  wall  behind  Pier 
Lanti's  back. 

"Into  the  corridor.  This  room  connects  with  no  other," 
the  Perugian  replied. 

Messer  Benvenuto  rose. 
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"With  your  leave,  Messere;  there  are  times  when  I  am 
of  unsociable  habits." 

With  these  words  he  tiptoed  to  the  door  in  question, 
then,  after  waiting  a  moment,  pulled  it  inward.  The  cor- 
ridor yawned  deserted. 

"The  business  that  claims  our  attention  is  too  momentous 
to  leave  anything  to  chance.  Trust  none,  fear  none,  was 
Cesare  Borgia's  motto.    Let  us  adopt  it  for  our  own." 

Pier  Lanti  refilled  the  goblets. 

"The  house  is  occupied  only  by  myself  and  a  trusted 
man  servant  whom  I  brought  with  me  from  Perugia.  I 
dismissed  him  for  the  evening.  The  door  at  the  other  end 
of  the  corridor,  which  leads  into  a  little  court,  is  locked. 
I  locked  it  myself  after  you  had  entered,  Messer  Benvenuto. 
From  the  street  the  house  has  appearance  of  being  un- 
occupied." 

"I  commend  your  precautions,  Messer  Lanti,"  Benvenuto 
interposed.  "Yet,  in  Rome  I  should  even  suspect  the  ceme- 
teries." 

"The  fame  of  your  virtues  has  long  staggered  an  un- 
believing world,"  Pier  Lanti  replied. 

With  a  sweeping  gesture,  characteristic  of  the  swash- 
buckler, Messer  Benvenuto  waved  the  eulogy  aside. 

"I  am  sometimes  of  an  owlish  humor,  my  lord,  and  like 
to  fly  by  night,  and,  though  excessive  modesty  ill  befits 
my  lofty  calling,  yet  shall  I  be  content  if  some  one  will 
write  an  Odyssey  on  my  virtues  and  chisel  it  on  my  tomb- 
stone where  my  detractors  may  read  and  repent.  How- 
ever— my  throat  is  like  a  lime-kiln — dulce  et  decorum — " 
and  he  held  out  his  goblet.  "You  perceive,  Messer  Lanti, 
I  am  full  of  original  sin." 

Pier  Lanti  supplied  the  demand. 

"Was  there  not  once  a  friar,  who,  meeting  with  a  huge 
flagon  of  the  finest  wine  he  had  ever  tasted:     'Let  me 
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finish  up  this  flagon/  said  he,  lest  it  prove  a  temptation  to 
others.'     What  tidings  do  you  bring  us,  Messere?" 

"Tidings  of  grave  import,"  Benvenuto  turned  to  the 
speaker,  his  countenance  assuming  a  strange  gravity,  while 
Adrian  Colonna  persisted  in  his  moody  silence.  "I  am 
direct  from  the  Vatican.  Never,  perhaps,  since  the  Ides 
of  March  has  Rome  been  so  agitated.  Consternation  reigns 
in  the  streets.  The  Abomination  stalks  in  the  night.  From 
Santa  Trinita  dei  Monte  the  Host  has  been  taken.  In  San 
Clemente  a  devil  priest  was  caught  in  the  act  of  defiling 
the  monstrance.  He  escaped  his  captors.  The  monks 
were  too  panic-stricken  to  know  what  they  were  doing." 

"And  we  are  sitting  here  folding  our  hands,  calmly  re- 
citing the  bastard's  infamies!"  exclaimed  Adrian  Colonna, 
beating  his  right  hand  into  the  palm  of  his  left,  pacing  the 
room  with  great  strides.  "What  are  we  waiting  for?  Let 
my  despair  have  some  weight  with  you,  Messeri!  When 
is  it  going  to  be?" 

"Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  Messer  Colonna,"  Cellini 
interposed,  with  a  slight  lifting  of  the  brows.  "I  can  as 
yet  report  nothing  definite,  but  I  have  made  important 
discoveries,  for  the  consideration  of  which  we  are  here 
assembled." 

"Let  us  have  them,  then!"  Adrian  Colonna  cried  petu- 
lantly. "I  am  perishing  of  this  dalliance!  The  cardinals 
sit  and  sit  and  deliberate  on  Monte  Cavallo,  resolve  to- 
day, repent  to-morrow,  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  dissolving 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  into  its  pristine  particles,  and  I 
am  bound  by  an  accursed  promise  to  wait— wait— wait — 
when  a  dagger  thrust  would  end  it  all — and  cut  the  Gordian 
knot." 

"Murder  will  avail  us  nothing,  my  lord  Colonna,"  Cel- 
lini turned  to  the  youth,  who  continued  restlessly  to  pace 
the  chamber.  "In  fact,  you  could  do  the  cause  no  greater 
harm.     He  must  be  taken  in  flagrante,  else — "  the  veins 
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knotted  themselves  in  his  temples  and  his  clenched  hands — 
"had  I  made  an  end  of  the  bastard  long  ago.  Besides — 
you  would  be  cut  down  ere  you  could  deliver  a  stroke." 

"Why  not  seek  him  in  his  palace?"  Adrian  Colonna  flashed 
impatiently.  "God!  I  am  going  mad  of  this  waiting  and 
watching — " 

"Seek  him  in  his  palace?  The  man  who  allows  the 
most  illustrious  personages  to  eat  their  heads  off  in  the 
antechamber,  the  doors  of  which  even  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador found  shut  in  his  face  when  he  came  to  remonstrate 
against  an  outrage  committed  against  a  Venetian  subject, 
does  not  leave  anything  to  chance." 

Adrian  Colonna  stopped  before  the  speaker. 

"Meanwhile— are  further  outrages  to  be  invited  while 
we  debate  the  problem  of  saving  our  skins?" 

"I  am  not  a  Roman,  my  lord  Colonna,"  Pier  Lanti  inter- 
posed at  this  juncture.    "Yet  I  too  have  wrongs  to  avenge." 

"So  have  we  all!"  Benvenuto  turned  to  the  Perugian. 
"There  is  not  one  of  us  whom  he  has  not,  at  one  time  or 
another,  outraged  in  the  remotest  depths  of  his  being." 

"To  me  all  means  are  pure  that  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
the  fiend,"  Adrian  Colonna  retorted  fiercely.  He  seemed 
as  one  bereft  of  reason.  "When  this  dagger  cuts  through 
his  flesh,  the  delight  of  feeling  it  go  deeper  and  deeper, 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  fibre  and  muscles,  cutting 
through  the  infernal  woof  of  that  life,  will  be  like  ambrosia 
to  the  high  gods!" 

Cellini's  face  wore  a  shade  of  deep  anxiety.  Here  was 
one  likely  to  upset  all  his  plans  and  calculations  at  the 
last  moment  in  his  egotistical  grief. 

"The  dagger's  point  may  be  but  too  easily  turned  against 
us,"  he  turned  to  the  Colonna,  much  after  the  manner  of 
a  parent  reasoning  with  a  wilful  child.  "Your  time  will 
come,  Messer  Colonna.  No  one  will  deprive  you  of  your 
vengeance.    Yet  dare  we  not  make  a  martyr  of  him.    I  take 
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it  you  are  acquainted  with  Messer  Lanti's  story,  the  whole 
story  of  what  man  may  suffer — yet  be  content  to  wait?" 

"Messer  Lanti  is  not  over-communicative — " 

"Therein  he  is  wise.     The  winged  word  is  beyond  re- 
call !" 

Cellini   turned   to   Pier   Lanti.     "I   would   have   Messer 
Adrian  Colonna  hear  your  story." 

Pier  Lanti's  lips  tightened,  as  if  he  were  preparing  him- 
self for  an  ordeal.  At  last  he  began  to  speak.  In  a  low 
voice,  at  times  trembling  with  grief,  he  described  the  sub- 
terranean dungeons  filled  with  unhappy  wretches  who  had 
dared  question  the  deeds  of  Christ's  Vicar  on  Earth,  dun- 
geons accessible  only  by  a  circular  opening  in  the  pave- 
ment of  the  less  dreadful  dungeons  above;  fearful  cells, 
constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  colossal  masonry  with 
such  a  devilish  ingenuity  that  those  introduced  into  the 
cavity  through  an  aperture  barely  large  enough  to  admit 
a  crawling  figure,  could  neither  stand  nor  sit  in  them.  Giro- 
lamo  Gambaro,  Pier  Luigi's  henchman,  a  monster  like  his 
master,  was  wont  to  carry  a  great  cudgel  wherewith,  if 
by  ill  fortune  any  man  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
papal  fortress  stayed  to  draw  breath,  he  smote  him  so  sorely 
that  he  died  at  his  hands,  or  was  crippled  for  life.  Tombs 
had  been  violated  and  the  remains  of  the  dead  flung  out, 
so  that  skulls  and  shin  bones  filled  the  streets.  The  houses 
of  prominent  citizens  had  been  forcibly  entered;  their 
wives  and  daughters  insulted  and  outraged;  the  entire 
town  turned  into  a  brothel.  His  own  sister  had  been  out- 
raged by  Pier  Luigi  and  cast  forth  into  the  street;  the 
wives  and  sisters  of  other  nobles  sharing  the  same  fate. 
New  and  horrible  modes  of  torture  had  been  introduced, 
and  the  railing  which  surrounded  the  Fonte  Maggiore  was 
continually  garnished  with  rotting  heads.  A  tumult  of  the 
populace,  starving  for  lack  of  bread,  was  punished  with 
diabolical  cruelty.    It  was  a  chronicle  of  one  long,  hideous 
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nightmare,  and  as  they  listened  all  color  had  left  the  faces 
of  Pier  Lanti's  auditors. 

"On  the  day  of  the  entrance  of  the  papal  troops,"  Pier 
Lanti  continued,  "the  streets  were  filled  with  a  dissolute 
soldiery,  indulging  in  every  excess.  Some  were  drunken 
with  wine,  others  with  the  lust  of  plunder,  some  with  lasciv- 
iousness.  In  the  fourth  story  of  the  house  a  woman 
screamed  as  I  passed.  Even  as  I  looked  up,  her  screams 
ceased.  One  of  the  fiends  dragged  her  back  ere  she  could 
hurl  herself  into  the  street.  From  a  loggia  opposite  a  man 
in  a  silken  tunic  crashed  down,  horribly  mangled,  twitched 
on  the  pavement  and  lay  still.  Farther  on,  a  girl,  her  gown 
torn  off  her  bare  shoulders,  fled  shrieking  from  two  men 
who  shortly  overpowered  her.  Women  were  caught  on 
the  spears  of  drunken  halberdiers.  Infants  were  tossed 
into  the  air  and  caught  on  the  points  of  upraised  swords, 
on  which  they  were  impaled.  No  windy  rumor  this,  Mes- 
seri,  no  mere  gossamer  gossip.  It  is  the  truth,  the  truth 
which  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes.  When  I  saw  my  sister 
dishonored— -and  thrust  forth-— as  I  recalled  the  charms 
and  graces  of  the  dead  girl,  so  gentle,  so  lovable,  so  pure — 
I  could  not  then  get  at  the  fiend  for  his  drunken  soldiery — 
then  I  recorded  a  vow — a  vow  I  shall  keep— even  if  it  takes 
a  lifetime  to  put  in  execution." 

For  a  moment  silence  held,  such  a  silence  as  grips  the 
souls  of  men  who  have  listened  to  a  tale  which  their  ears 
refuse  to  believe,  though  they  know  it  to  be  true.  It  seemed 
to  oppress  with  its  own  weight. 

"My  lord  Colonna,  you  have  heard,"  Cellini  turned  to 
Adrian  after  Pier  Lanti  had  finished  his  tale,  mopping  his 
brow.  "Great  as  is  your  grief— Messer  Lanti  has  gone 
through  Hell  on  earth." 

Adrian  Colonna  had  listened  to  Pier  Lanti's  words  with 
a  rage  that  first  seemed  to  turn  his  blood  to  ice,  then  to  fire. 

"Can  such  things  be  true?"  he  muttered,  running  his  fin- 
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gers  through  his  hair,  looking  aghast  from  one  to  the  other. 

Pier  Lanti  raised  his  hand  to  heaven.  "Too  true,  Messer 
Colonna !' 

"Why  not  slay  the  monster  at  sight?"  Adrian  leaped  to 
his  feet,  a  reawakening  of  his  old  fury. 

Cellini  drew  him  gently  down  to  a  seat  beside  him. 

"Wildly  as  our  hearts  may  throb,  we  may  take  no  ill- 
advised  step.  We  are  dealing  with  no  commonplace  crim- 
inal. The  incubus  which  threatens  not  only  our  lives,  for 
I  am  in  the  same  danger  as  yourselves,  Messeri,  is  the 
Pope's  son.  Rage,  hatred,  desperation  are  fermenting  in 
every  soul.  The  fuel  is  piled.  Nothing  is  needed  but  the 
spark  and  this  spark  I  shall  myself  supply.  My  lord  Col- 
onna, have  you  the  list  which  I  recently  placed  into  your 
hands,  containing  the  names  of  those  who  will  be  with  us 
when  the  hour  strikes  ?" 

Adrian  Colonna  fumbled  in  his  doublet,  then  paused  with 
a  start  and  repeated  the  operation.  The  hand  returned 
empty  from  its  folds,  fell  limply  by  his  side.  With  a  blank 
look  of  mingled  terror  and  dismay  he  gazed  from  Cellini  to 
the  Perugian. 

"It  is  not  there,"  he  stammered.     "Where  can  it  be?" 

Cellini  regarded  him  fixedly.  "Perchance,  you  left  it  in 
your  quarters?" 

A  slow,  negative  gesture  came  in  response.  "It  has  never 
left  my  person.  I  intended  taking  it  to  the  Cardinal  Col- 
onna—my  uncle—" 

Cellini's  lips  closed  in  a  hard  line. 

"My  lord!  It  is  indeed  time  to  die  when  we  become 
oblivious  of  our  first  duties  to  our  fellow  men.  Let  us  pray 
to  the  saints  that  whoever  finds  or  found  it,  guessed  not  its 
dire  import." 

"There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  long  drawn  out 
conspiracies,"  Adrian  Colonna  jerked,  eager  to  shift  the 
blame  for  this  apparent  mishap  from  his  own  shoulders. 
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"There  is  nothing  more  dangerous,  my  lord  Colonna," 
Cellini  interposed,  with  severity,  "than  to  entrust  the  welfare 
of  the  many  into  the  keeping  of  one  whom  his  own  selfish 
grief  blinds  to  what  is  going  on  around  him.  You  hardly 
grasp  the  enormity  of  it  all,  my  lord  Colonna,"  he  continued, 
in  a  lowering  tone.  "If  this  list,  in  which  our  names  and 
those  of  our  adherents  are  designated  by  a  red  cross,  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pier  Luigi  or  one  of  his  creatures, 
each  one  of  us  carries  his  own  death  warrant,  signed  by 
his  own  hand,  around  his  neck,  even  as  the  Arab  does  his 
fate.  The  duke  will  not  be  slow  to  guess  the  significance 
of  the  riddle.  And  if  I  remember  rightly,  my  lord  Colonna, 
your  own  name  heads  the  list." 

Adrian  Colonna  had  collapsed  during  Cellini's  speech. 

"There  is  no  time  for  moping  now,"  Messer  Benvenuto 
turned  to  the  youth,  who  was  utterly  paralyzed  with  terror. 
"I  have  an  idea  and  on  this  I  purpose  to  act.  For  there  is 
one  languishing  in  dire  straits,  stowed  away  in  the  dun- 
geons of  Sant'  Angelo:  the  Lord  of  Fiorano.  You  missed 
the  climax  of  the  scene  enacted  before  the  Holy  Father, 
my  lord  Colonna,  after  your  attempt  on  the  life  of  Pier 
Luigi  had-— as  it  could  not  do  otherwise- — miscarried." 

Cellini  briefly  stated  the  events  leading  up  to  the  forcible 
removal  of  Guido  to  the  dungeons  in  the  Emperor's  Tomb 
and  the  taking  away  of  his  wife,  whose  cause  the  Duke  of 
Parma  had  found  it  good  to  champion,  to  the  Convent  of 
the  Sacred  Tree. 

"I  harbor  the  gravest  misgivings  with  regard  to  the  Lady 
of  Fiorano,"  Benvenuto  Cellini  continued,  after  a  pause. 
"Thrice  have  I  called  at  the  convent  and  have  been  refused 
admittance.  The  orders  from  the  Vatican  appear  to  be 
strict ;  nevertheless  I  little  doubt,  should  Pier  Luigi  demand 
her  surrender,  the  Abbess  would  not  dare  refuse.  As  I 
know  this  son  of  Satan,  though,  he  will  probably  employ 
means  more  subtle  to  accomplish  his  ends." 
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Benvenuto  heaved  a  sigh  and  ogled  the  purple  Chianti. 

"Like  Messer  Satanasso,  I  have  been  wandering  up  and 
down  the  face  of  the  earth  thinking  with  two  brains  rolled 
into  one,  how  to  accomplish  the  somewhat  difficult  feat  of 
being  in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  which  Aristotle  con- 
siders impossible,  but,  paragon  of  resourcefulness  that  I 
am,  I  have  hit  upon  a  plan  that  seems  to  hold  the  elements 
of  success.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  task  of  discover- 
ing the  dungeon  of  the  Lord  of  Fiorano.  The  importance 
of  the  prisoner  has  doubtlessly  prompted  Pier  Luigi  to  put 
him  into  one  of  the  subterranean  cells,  below  the  river, 
where  neither  sun  nor  moon  may  see  him  more.  For  in 
yonder  hole  Time  has  ceased  to  be.  I  know  the  warden,  old 
Spara.  During  my  imprisonment  he  treated  me  with  the 
greatest  consideration,  till  that  son  of  Satan  took  it  into  his 
head  to  desire  my  speedy  demise.  For,  as  he  facetiously 
remarked,  dead  men  tell  no  tales.  So  they  placed  me  in 
the  lowest  range  of  the  dungeons,  but  one,  where  only  a 
faint  wisp  of  light  hints  at  the  existence  of  the  world  of 
men  outside.  The  then  castellan,  Messer  Ugolino  of  the 
Uberti,  desiring  to  become  a  bat,  and  having  been  informed 
that  I  boasted  the  ability  of  transforming  myself  at  will 
into  the  night-wandering  creature,  accorded  me  consider- 
able liberty,  to  encourage  my  supposed  experiments,  in  re- 
turn for  which  I  was  to  aid  him  in  realizing  his  crazy  am- 
bition to  fly,  and  much  of  this  time  I  spent  in  exploring  the 
keep." 

After  having  moistened  his  gullet,  Benvenuto  continued : 

"Now,  there  is  a  rumor  that  the  headless  monk  of  Foiano 
has  of  late  been  haunting  his  former  abode,  probably  in 
quest  of  food,  as  he  died  hungry,  and  thereon  I  have  built 
my  plans,  for  a  damned  spectre  may  go  wherever  he  chooses 
and  no  one  will  obstruct  its  path.  Once  the  dungeon  lo- 
cated where  the  Lord  of  Fiorano  is  likely  to  share  the  friar's 
fate,  I'll  engage  to  bring  him  forth,  but  no  time  must  be 
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lost.  Should  I  not  return,  my  friends — you  will  know 
where  to  seek  my  body.  Life  is  an  uncertain  thing  at  best, 
but  I  deem  it  is  worth  while  staying  in  this  world  just  to 
keep  out  of  the  next." 

"What  of  this  spectre?"  Adrian  Colonna  turned  with  a 
show  of  awakened  interest  to  Cellini. 

Messer  Benvenuto  told  the  story  of  the  starved  monk  and 
the  Colonna  listened  attentively. 

"Why  may  I  not  accompany  you,  Messere,"  he  suddenly 
turned  to  Cellini,  after  the  latter  had  finished  his  account. 
"As  it  is,  my  life  is  worthless.  Give  me  but  the  chance  to 
strike  a  blow  before  I  die." 

Cellini  extended  his  hand,  in  which  Adrian  placed  his 
own. 

"Your  life,  my  lord,  is  hallowed  to  the  cause  and  every 
life  counts.  But,  even  one  seasoned  to  danger  will  tell 
you,  my  lord  Colonna,  that  it  would  not  be  worth  a  bezant, 
did  you  venture  unaccompanied  into  the  bowels  of  the  keep. 
This  is  a  work  which  only  one  familiar  with  every  inch  of 
the  ground  may  accomplish.  But,  hark,  Messer  Lanti! 
This  is  somewhat  too  loud  for  a  rat !" 

At  that  moment  there  was  audible  to  all  in  the  room  a 
faint  rustling  behind  the  tapestry  which  covered  the  door 
leading  into  the  corridor.  Pier  Lanti  leaped  to  his  feet 
and,  with  drawn  rapier  in  his  hand,  lifted  the  arras.  Cellini 
and  Adrian  Colonna  followed,  but  they  observed  nothing 
but  the  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  corridor. 

The  Perugian  passed  down  the  dusky  passage  and  turned 
the  knob.     The  door  was  unlocked! 

"How  the  devil  did  this  happen?"  he  turned  to  Cellini, 
his  eyes  wide  with  amazement.  "Did  you  not,  with  your 
own  eyes,  see  me  lock  it  after  you  had  entered?" 

Cellini's  brow  was  dark  as  a  thundercloud. 

"Why  will  you  provincials  never  grasp  the  fact  that  you 
are  in  Rome,  where  walls  have  ears  and  every  keyhole  is 
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an  eye!  The  Lord  Colonna  drops  a  paper  that  can  be 
conveniently  twisted  into  a  cord  round  our  necks,  and  you, 
my  lord,  are  subject  to  hallucinations,  while  we  deliberate 
on  matters  of  life  and  death  to  each  and  all  of  us !" 

Pier  Lanti  acknowledged  the  reproach  by  ruefully  shak- 
ing his  head. 

"I  will  leave  nothing  to  chance  this  time,"  he  said,  with 
grim  determination,  turning  the  key  which  was  in  the  lock. 
Then  he  removed  it,  placing  it  carefully  in  a  drawer,  and 
pointing  the  fact  to  Messer  Cellini.  His  face  was  seamed 
with  deep  anxiety. 

"The  proverbial  locking  of  the  stable,"  he  muttered,  as 
he  resumed  his  seat.    The  Perugian  poured  out  more  wine. 

"How  will  the  Lord  Fiorano's  deliverance  affect  our  plans 
with  regard  to  the  duke,  Messere?"  Adrian  Colonna  turned 
to  Cellini. 

"We  will  have  gained  a  staunch  ally  and  snatched  a  vic- 
tim from  the  bastard's  clutches.  Besides,  there  is  a  plan 
maturing  in  my  mind  for  the  execution  of  which  he  will 
prove  indispensable." 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  then  Adrian's  voice  shivered 
anew  through  the  silence.  "Messer  Cellini,"  he  addressed 
the  maestro,  "I  have  discovered  the  abode  of  the  Lady 
Angela." 

Messer  Benvenuto  regarded  him  with  undisguised  sur- 
prise. As  he  know  the  Colonna,  Adrian  was  likely  to  make 
this  the  paramount  issue. 

"Where,  then,  resides  the  Lady  of  the  Savelli?" 

"In  Castel  8ant'  Angelo,  Messere." 

"How  did  you  discover  this,  my  lord?" 

The  Colonna  laughed  harshly. 

"I  have  not  been  idle,  Messere.  In  the  disguise  of  a  ven- 
dor of  fruits  I  squatted  for  days  and  nights  before  the  Em- 
peror's Tomb,  singing  the  songs  I  was  wont  to  sing  to  her 
at  Castel  Gandolfo.     One  day,  as  I  chanced  to  look  up— 
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the  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  walls  of  the  keep — I 
saw  her  looking  out  from  behind  a  grated  window.  She 
smiled  at  the  singer — little  guessing  who  was  the  trou- 
badour/' 

Cellini  arose  and  walked  over  to  where  the  scion  of  an 
old  house  rocked  to  and  fro  in  his  mastering  agony. 

"My  lord  Colonna,"  he  said,  laying  his  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  "let  no  one,  high  or  low,  persuade  you  to  com- 
municate with  the  woman  who  preferred  the  love  of  a  mis- 
creant to  your  own,  unless  you  would  suffer  such  tortures 
as  even  the  Holy  Inquisition  would  shrink  from  inflicting. 
If  you  are  tired  of  life,  my  lord,  there  is  a  quicker  way." 

Even  as  Cellini  spoke,  the  creaking  sound  fell  again  upon 
their  ears.  In  an  instant  they  were  on  their  feet.  Pier 
Lanti,  swift  and  soundless  as  a  puma,  leaped  out  into  the 
corridor.  The  door  which,  with  his  own  hand,  he  had 
locked  but  a  few  moments  ago,  gaped  wide,  though  there 
was  no  one  in  the  corridor. 

"By  the  foul  fiend!  There  are  spies  in  my  own  house! 
And  one  has  a  duplicate  key!"  Pier  Lanti  exclaimed,  turn- 
ing to  the  others,  who  had  followed  close  on  his  heels.  He 
entered  the  little  court,  thence  made  his  way  into  the  nar- 
row lane.  It  was  deserted.  Not  a  human  being  was  to 
be  discerned  as  far  as  the  eye  reached. 

Eventually  the  three  returned  to  the  room,  but  the  zest 
of  further  deliberation  had  gone  out  of  them.  The  loss  of 
the  paper  and  the  unexplained  happenings  in  Messer  Lanti's 
abode  were  not  conducive  to  raising  their  spirits. 

"What  will  you  do?"  Adrian  Colonna  turned  to  Cellini. 

"I  shall  act,"  the  latter  replied  with  decision.  "Now 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost." 

The  bust  of  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes  looked  down  upon 
the  awed  occupants  of  the  strange  room,  from  where  it 
stood  on  its  bracket  of  red  marble,  in  meditative  silence. 

It  was  late   when   Benvenuto   Cellini,   accompanied   by 
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Adrian  Colonna,  left  the  Casa  di  Rienzi  and  took  the  road 
towards  the  Tiber,  whose  turbid  waters  broke  the  rays  of 
the  higher-risen  moon.  The  quays  were  deserted  and  Cel- 
lini and  his  companion  conversed  in  low  tones  as  they  pro- 
ceeded upon  their  way. 

Ancient  Velabrum,  big  with  memories  of  Rome,  looked 
upon  their  shadows  as  they  passed  through  its  silent  streets 
and  marvelled  at  the  unwonted  echoes  that  disturbed  the 
memories  of  the  past. 

Neither  had  noted  a  monk,  who  had  been  lingering  in 
the  shadows  and  followed  them  at  some  distance  after  they 
had  left  Messer  Lanti's  house,  quitting  them  only  as  they 
came  out  of  the  narrow  lane  and  saw  the  river  before  them. 


CHAPTER  VII 


A  HARASSED  HEART 


EATRICE,  meanwhile,  was 
eating  out  her  heart,  waiting 
for  Pier  Luigi's  return,  waiting 
for  the  word  of  promise  he  was 
to  bring.  She  never  doubted 
he  would  keep  his  pledge,  if 
only  for  reasons  which  her 
woman's  instinct  was  not  slow 
to  guess.  That  his  unsolicited 
intercession  with  the  Pontiff 
had  placed  her  in  a  false  position,  not  alone  in  the  eyes  of 
Guido  but  of  all  who  had  been  present,  her  white  purity  had 
not,  at  first,  admitted;  nor  did  the  Abbess  further  press 
the  point,  not  desiring  to  add  to  the  burden  of  her  anxiety, 
though  her  own  misgivings  were  far  from  silenced. 

She  had  allowed  her  the  freedom  of  the  convent  garden, 
content  with  her  promise  that  she  would  not  try  to  escape 
and,  though  the  Lady  of  the  Tolomei  had  been  cruelly  de- 
ceived in  one  of  her  sex,  whom  she  had  befriended,  she  was 
not  one  of  those  whose  faith  in  mankind  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed through  the  deceits  of  one  of  her  fellow-creatures. 
The  garden  was  a  quiet  spot,  webbed  in  with  the  faery 
tracery  of  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs,  full  of  the  mist  of 
unshorn  grass,  bright  with  the  water  of  its  marble  basin, 
where  the  ferns  grew  thick.  Some  of  the  flower  beds  were 
cut  into  symbols  of  holy  things  and  a  bay  tree  had  been 
laboriously  pruned  into  the  rude  image  of  a  cross.     The 
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gentle  mist  from  a  fountain  came  through  the  trees,  like 
soft  rain.  Doves  peopled  the  garden.  A  peacock,  perched 
upon  a  headless  Faun,  was  contemplatively  sunning  itself, 
its  tail  spread  like  a  many-tinted  Aurora.  Suddenly  with  a 
screech,  it  flew  away,  scattering  rose  leaves  into  the  foun- 
tain in  its  flight. 

The  summer  sun  verged  towards  the  horizon.  The  blue 
sky  blushed  and  then  grew  pale.  On  the  pine-clad  peaks 
of  Bant'  Onofrio  a  long  ray  of  orange  light  gleamed  like  the 
reflection  of  some  distant  conflagration,  in  which  the  tall 
cypresses  on  Monte  Mario  stood  out,  sharply  defined. 

Seated  on  a  marble  bench  which  had  for  sole  ornamenta- 
tion a  lion's  paw  at  each  end,  recalling  those  antique  seats 
on  which  ladies  were  wont  to  recline,  listening  to  a  reading 
from  the  poets  under  the  fragrant  shade  of  the  oleanders, 
Beatrice  gazed  into  space.  There  was  a  pathetic  droop 
about  her  shoulders,  a  listless  curving  of  the  neck,  as  of 
one  burdened  with  some  immoderate  sorrow. 

Why  had  Fate  dealt  so  harshly  with  her,  who  had  ever 
striven  for  the  right?  As  she  reviewed  her  life,  beginning 
with  her  childhood  days,  happy,  care-free,  rejoicing  in  the 
soft  breezes,  the  flowers,  the  sunlight,  ever  a  dutiful  daugh- 
ter of  the  Church,  she  could  not  grasp  her  present  position, 
the  dilemma  into  which  the  desire  to  help  the  man  she  loved 
had  led  her.  No  thought  she  might  not  lay  bare  to  the 
Virgin  had  ever  dwelled  in  her  heart,  and  yet  the  one  for 
whom  she  had  risked  all  had  cast  a  stone  at  her,  imputed 
impure  motives  to  her  actions,  had,  by  his  implied  doubts, 
taken  away  the  very  ground  from  under  her  feet.  And  now 
she  felt  the  disturbing  sense  of  being  out  of  her  depth, 
treading  on  soil  that  rocked  beneath  her  feet,  where  she 
had  expected  to  tread  on  firm  ground.       I 

Alone  in  Rome,  beset  with  dangers  on  every  side,  with 
none  to  appeal  to  in  her  hopeless  plight,  she  had,  perforce, 
humbled  herself,  opened  her  heart  to  the  man  who  was  the 
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author  of  their  misfortunes,  and  who,  she  thought,  if  he 
would,  might  still  ameliorate  conditions.  His  innuendos 
had  encouraged  her  to  boldly  take  a  step  which  she  almost 
immediately  afterwards  regretted.  But  the  loneliness  of 
her  position  left  her  no  choice.  Alas !  She  knew  not  then 
that  Benvenuto  Cellini  had  repeatedly  sought  admittance 
and  that  the  doors  of  the  convent  had  been  shut  in  his  face. 
Messer  Benvenuto's  swagger  had  failed  to  impress  the  Lady 
of  the  Tolomei. 

Three  days  now  she  had  waited  for  Pier  Luigi's  return 
and  her  patience  was  nearing  the  breaking  point.  How 
could  the  duke,  she  asked  herself,  postpone  a  business  such 
as  she  had  entrusted  to  him,  when  every  moment  might  be 
Guido's  last?  And,  if  he  had  justified  the  trust  she  had 
placed  in  him,  how  could  he  keep  her  in  suspense,  which, 
in  its  drain  upon  her  nerves,  was  nothing  short  of  a  living 
hell? 

Forgetting  the  mortal  hurt  which  the  man  she  loved  had 
inflicted  upon  her,  she  was  all  fever  and  anxiety  to  learn 
his  fate,  to  see  him  set  free,  to  justify  herself  in  his  eyes,  to 
be  reunited  with  him  who  had  ever  reigned  supreme  in  her 
heart. 

The  Lady  of  Fiorano  little  guessed  that  Pier  Luigi's 
dalliance  was  but  part  of  a  fiendish  scheme  to  make  her 
pliable  to  his  desires,  as  a  besieging  army  will  defer  the 
final  assault  upon  a  fortress  till  the  garrison  is  starved  into 
submission.  For  Pier  Luigi,  Guido  had  ceased  to  exist* 
They  had  chained  him  to  the  floor  of  his  dungeon,  where 
the  fate  of  the  Monk  of  Fioano  was  to  be  meted  out  to  him. 
He  inwardly  gloated  over  his  plight,  as  a  swift  death  would 
take  away  the  pains  of  remembrance,  and  he  intended  that 
the  man,  who  had  dared  lay  hands  upon  him  and  whose 
wife  he  was  determined  to  possess,  should  eat  out  his  own 
heart  in  the  uncertainty  of  her  fate,  while  the  suspicion, 
the  seed  of  which  he  had  planted  in  his  heart,  would  drive 
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him  to  madness  long  ere  death  relieved  him  of  his  suffer- 
ings. 

Beatrice  tried  to  plan.  In  her  present  frame  of  mind 
her  imagination  was  morbidly  active.  Suddenly  she  stirred 
from  her  stupor,  stirred  and  stared.  Her  body  grew  tense 
and  eager,  as  a  bent  bow.  Her  eyes  lost  their  dreamy  look, 
the  hands  clenched.  Before  her  stood  Pier  Luigi.  He  had 
entered  the  garden  from  the  cloister,  having  doubtlessly 
first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Abbess.  Nothing  could 
be  more  above  reproach. 

"You  were  long  mocking  my  anxiety,  my  lord,"  she 
spoke  with  a  tinge  of  bitterness,  trying  to  read  the  message 
of  those  expressionless  eyes. 

Pier  Luigi  was  conscious  of  a  sort  of  arrogance  of  owner- 
ship boasting  itself  in  his  heart.  Accustomed  to  getting 
what  he  desired,  simulation  was  irksome  beyond  the  limits 
of  necessity.  His  eyes  flickered  over  her  form,  her  face, 
her  hair.  Truly,  the  woman's  charm  was  irresistible.  A 
daughter  of  kings,  forsooth!  Not  merely  her  beauty,  her 
spirit  held  him  captive. 

"Madonna,"  he  said  slowly,  "much  as  it  grieves  me  to 
disillusion  you,  I  fear  the  Lord  of  Fiorano  is  beyond  the 
pale." 

She  grew  white  as  a  ghost,  her  heart  sinking  within  her. 
"You  saw  him,  my  lord?  You  had  speech  with  him?"  she 
exclaimed,  all  atremble. 

He  slowly  drew  back  the  sleeves  of  his  silken  doublet, 
exposing  the  wound  which  Angela  had  recognized  as  the 
one  she  had  inflicted  on  her  assailant. 

"I  have  had  speech  with  his  Highness,"  he  spoke  slowly. 
"Behold  the  proof  of  his  regard." 

Beatrice  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  while  a  half- 
choked  sob  broke  from  her  lips. 

"He  is  to  be  tried  before  the  Holy  Tribunal,"  Pier  Luigi 
continued,  after  he  had  re-adjusted  the  sleeve  of  his  doublet. 
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Beatrice's  hands  dropped,  as  if  paralyzed,  from  her  face. 

"The  Inquisition?"  she  gasped,  her  eyes  staring  wide 
with  terror. 

"Some  prefer  to  designate  it  by  that  name.  Not  for  this," 
the  Duke  of  Parma  smiled  indulgently,  pointing  to  his 
wrist.  "With  every  precaution  we  cannot  always  guard 
against  such  surprises.  Whoso  enters  the  cage  of  a  wild 
beast  must  be  prepared  to  abide  the  consequences.  The 
Protonotary  of  His  Holiness  has  seen  fit  to  place  a  charge 
against  him  of  openly  defying  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  a  crime 
punishable  by  death,  to  which  Fra  Girolamo,  the  Prior  of 
the  Dominicans  and  confessor  of  His  Holiness,  has  added 
a  second,  hardly  less  serious  indictment,  that  of  attempted 
murder  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  of  the  Aventine  on  the 
person  of  His  Holiness*  former  envoy  to  the  Court  of 
Fiorano." 

"It  is  a  lie!"  she  flashed.  "The  Lord  Guido  is  no 
assassin !" 

Pier  Luigi  shrugged.  "There  are  credible  witnesses, 
Madonna:  the  entire  chapter  of  the  Carmelites  on  Mount 
Aventine,  whom  the  Lord  Guide's  intended  victim  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  summon  with  the  bell-rope,  and  who 
arrived  but  in  time  to  save  him  from  certain  death.  Gloomy 
tidings,  forsooth,  Madonna,  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
they  were  of  a  more  cheerful  nature.  However,  you  would 
not  have  me  color  the  facts,  Madonna,  tickle  your  ears  with 
a  tale  of  hope?"  he  concluded  blandly. 

"Then  there  is  no  hope!"  she  breathed,  with  the  ghost 
of  a  voice.  "I  honor  your  frankness,  my  lord.  What  word 
did  the  Lord  Guido  send  in  response  to  my  entreaties,  my 
lord?     For  surely  he  made  some  reply?" 

"His  Highness  did  make  response,"  Pier  Luigi  spoke  at 
last,  after  a  pause  of  some  duration,  dallying,  to  increase  the 
pangs  of  her  anguish,  which  fed  on  doubts  and  fears,  "yet 
I  wished  the  message  had  been  entrusted  to   one  more 
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skilled  in  dealing  back-handed  blows  than  your  obedient 
servant,  the  Duke  of  Parma — " 

"Give  it  to  me,  nevertheless,  my  lord!  I  shall  not  hold 
it  against  you." 

He  pretended  to  ponder  the  matter.  There  was  no 
chance  of  her  escaping  him.  He  would  be  as  deliberate 
about  it  as  he  listed.  Pier  Luigi  was  versed  in  the  art  of 
laying  siege  to  a  fortress.  As  long  as  she  was  flint  to  his 
steel  he  dared  not  hope  for  victory.  In  her  passive  sub- 
mission lay  his  only  chance  and  this  could  be  brought  about 
only  by  a  state  of  fear  and  suspense  so  insupportable  that 
she  surrendered  for  the  price  of  the  tidings. 

At  this  moment  she  glimpsed  her  ring  on  his  finger. 

"My  lord,"  she  gasped,  "my  ring !  Did  you  not  deliver  it 
with  the  letter?" 

He  read  doubt  and  misery  in  her  eyes  in  anticipation  of 
his  answer.     Pier  Luigi's  lips  curved  in  a  slow  smile. 

"The  Lord  Guido,"  he  spoke  slowly,  "tore  the  letter  into 
shreds  unread,  and  as  for  the  token  of  my  ambassadorship, 
Madonna,  he  told  me  to  return  it  to  her  who  sent  it,  with 
the  suggestion  to  present  it  to  her  lover.  Marry — it  knows 
its  place,"  he  concluded,  with  a  disgusting  leer,  kissing  the 
ring.     "What  say  you,  Madonna?" 

Beatrice  had  turned  white  as  a  corpse.  The  duke's  words 
boomed  in  her  ears  like  the  knell  of  fate.  The  significance 
of  his  gesture  was  quite  lost  upon  her  in  her  overmastering 
grief. 

"When  I  remonstrated  with  him,  pointed  out  the  injustice 
of  his  accusation,"  Pier  Luigi  continued,  after  a  pause,  "he 
leaped  at  me  like  an  enraged  beast.  Your  own  eyes,  Ma- 
donna, have  seen  the  evidence  of  his  tender  regard.  To 
the  very  bone!  Fortunately,  I  had  not  gone  alone.  Else, 
Madonna,  should  I  hardly  be  here  now." 

For  some  moments  that  seemed  eternity,  silence  fell  be- 
tween them.     Beatrice  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  world, 
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the  ring.  She  should  have  known,  she  told  herself,  how 
Pier  Luigi's  presence  would  affect  her  consort,  and  the 
ring,  her  betrothal  ring  which  had  never  left  her  finger, 
would  be  her  final  condemnation.  The  heinous  implication 
almost  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  speech. 

The  zest  of  the  moment  had  laid  hold  of  Pier  Luigi. 
Strike  the  iron  while  it  is  hot!  Push  the  suit  while  the 
mood  endured.  He  knew  his  words  were  eating  like  acid 
into  her  soul.  If  now  he  could  effect  a  breach  in  the  cir- 
cumvallation  of  her  heart,  through  which  his  skirmishers 
might  enter— soon  the  fortress  itself  must  surrender  and 
he  would  be  the  master !  For  a  moment  he  closed  his  eyes 
as  if  enjoying  a  foretaste  of  his  triumph. 

"Madonna,"  he  spoke  slowly,  "I  am  not  without  some 
experience  in  matters  of  the  human  heart;  also,  I  hold,  it 
is  always  wise  to  be  prepared.  Now,  did  I  incline  to 
sportsmanship,  I  should  wager  ten  devils  to  one  straight 
saint  that  I  looked  on  a  dead  man's  face  when  I  left  the 
cell  of  his  late  Highness  of  Fiorano." 

Beatrice  gave  a  shriek.  "Not  that,  my  lord,  not  that! 
The  Pontiff  dare  not  condemn  him,  dare  not  trample  on 
right  and  justice !  You  dare  not  condemn,  you — the  author, 
the  instigator  of  the  black  plot  that  took  from  him  his 
own — " 

Pier  Luigi  shrugged.  Her  rebellious  temper  pleased 
him  immensely.  "Dare  not,  Madonna?  Big  words  for  a 
little  duke!  Little  do  you  know  to  what  ends  a  Farnese 
will  not  go  when  he  is  bearded  in  his  own.  Our  emblem 
should  have  been  the  Bull  instead  of  the  Lilies !" 

"It  must  not  be!  It  shall  not  be!"  She  leaped  to  her 
feet,  facing  him,  white,  tense.  Her  figure  seemed  to  dilate, 
seemed  to  grow  taller.  To  him  she  appeared  like  a  second 
Niobe,  fighting  for  her  own.  Pier  Luigi  approached  stealth- 
ily, laid  one  gloved  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  compelling  her 
eyes  to  met  his  own. 
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"What  interest  can  you  have  in  the  man  who  openly  in- 
sulted your  love  and  devotion,  Madonna ?" 

"He  is  still  my  husband,"  she  flashed. 

The  hand  fell.  "A  sentimental  link,  which  my  poor 
memory  is  apt  to  forget.     We  have  common  interests — " 

"We?" 

"We!"  he  echoed  cheerfully.  "One  would  think  that  I 
was  an  outcast,  a  leper,  from  the  look  of  horror  in  your 
sweet  eyes.  Some  day  I  shall  tell  you  how  our  interests 
are  linked — " 

It  was  the  crucial  test  of  her  courage.  "My  lord,  your 
present  or  future  confidences  do  not  touch  me  except  in  so 
far  as  they  concern  the  business  which  brought  me  to 
Rome." 

"Do  you  dream,  then,  of  converting  the  Pontiff  to  your 
cause?"  he  queried,  with  a  diabolical  smile.  "I  confess, 
His  Holiness  has  his  foibles,  but — " 

She  faced  him,  tall,  erect,  as  an  eastern  queen  might  face 
a  presumptuous  slave.  "The  ring,  my  lord!"  she  said  im- 
periously, holding  out  her  hand. 

He  gazed  at  her  blandly.  "If  the  Lord  of  Fiorano  is 
minded  to  throw  away  a  jewel,  I  at  least  do  not  intend  to 
repeat  his  mistake." 

All  the  color  went  out  of  her  face,  as  she  drank  in  the 
sinister  meaning  of  his  words.  "You  refuse  to  return  to 
me  that  which  is  mine?"  With  an  extreme  effort  she 
tried  to  steady  her  voice. 

Pier  Luigi  made  a  courtly  bow.  "What  I  have,  Madonna, 
I  hold,  a  true  son  of  the  Church !  Through  hopes  and  fears 
I  walk  unmoved,  holding  fast  to  the  thread  of  my  destiny !" 

He  saw  her  lips  tighten.  There  was  a  temper  swimming 
in  her  eyes,  that  promised  abundant  spirit  and  no  shirking. 
If  he  had  launched  forth  to  rouse  her  from  her  hitherto 
passive  antagonism  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  way. 
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His  passion  had  been  blown  into  a  red  beacon  by  her 
aloofness. 

"I  shall  appeal  to  His  Holiness !" 

He  looked  her  up  and  down  and  a  slow  smile  dawned  in 
his  eyes.     His  words  were  tinged  with  biting  irony, 

"His  Holiness  will  hardly  condemn  my  zeal  in  Madonna's 
welfare.  Some  illnesses  being  rather  of  the  mind  than  the 
body,  this  fact  alone  should  clearly  forbid  my  abandoning 
the  Lady  of  Fiorano  in  the  present  pinch  of  her  affairs. 
It  grieves  me  much  that  Madonna  should  find  fault  with 
me.  If,  however,  she  will  accept  the  ring  as  a  symbol  of 
what  it  stood  for  when  first  bestowed — " 

The  eyes  in  the  waxen  face  regarded  her  steadfastly, 
though  he  cowered  beneath  her  glance  as  if  she  had  struck 
him  with  a  whiplash. 

She  looked  splendid  in  her  great  anger,  her  head  thrown 
back,  her  eyes  steady  on  him  as  twin  stars.  The  scorn  of 
her  beauty  leapt  over  him  like  a  crimson  light.  He  was 
at  this  moment  more  a  sensation  than  a  man.  He  had  a 
great  thirst  in  him  to  grip  her  with  his  hands,  to  bend  her 
straight  body  as  he  would  bend  a  bow,  to  strangle  up  the 
scorn  in  her  throat  with  his  kisses. 

"I  see,  Madonna,"  he  drawled,  "you  are  not  minded  to 
fancy  my  hospitality — "  he  spoke,  heedless  of  the  storm 
in  her  eyes.  "Nevertheless,  I  have  no  mind  leaving  you 
here,  to  become  a  sainted  nun,  for  the  greater  glory  of  the 
Church." 

Beatrice  did  not  trust  herself  to  speak.  Her  lips  were 
set  in  a  thin,  straight  line,  yet  no  word  came.  A  sudden 
giddiness  seized  her  and  passed.  Her  bosom  was  heaving 
tempestuously.  The  silence  between  them  seemed  like  the 
hush  between  the  blustering  stanzas  of  a  storm.  Her  voice 
was  low,  but  it  cut  like  a  sword. 

"I  demand  the  ring!" 
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His  eyes  narrowed.  "Am  I  a  skullion,  to  be  thus  spoken 
to?" 

She  ignored  the  menace  in  his  tone.  "You  should  know 
best,  my  lord — " 

He  was  done  with  superficialities.  "Since  I  have  won 
this  reward  by  my  intercession  with  His  Holiness— I  §hall 
exercise  the  privilege  it  implies." 

Her  eyes  brushed  his  libidinous  face.  The  smile  of  the 
carnation  lips  seemed  to  rouse  her  antagonism  to  its  highest 
pitch. 

"Who  asked  you  to  make  my  name  a  by-word  in  Rome? 
Who  asked  you  to  make  me  gossip  for  the  city?  You  are 
proud  in  your  own  conceit,  my  lord,  but  you  shall  bite  the 
dust  once  the  Lord  Guido  comes  into  his  own !" 

He  leered  into  her  face,  holding  up  the  ring  for  her  to  see. 

"His  own?  A  pickaxe  and  a  spade,"  he  spoke,  hoarse 
with  suppressed  passion.  "You  temptation  of  tempters! 
I  shall  tame  you  yet !" 

She  felt  his  hot  breath  on  her  cheek.  Her  right  hand 
shot  out,  dived  for  the  ring.  He  caught  the  white  wrist, 
held  it  as  in  a  vise. 

"Mine  you  shall  be.  You  know  the  Farnese  motto: 
'Quid  Habeo,  Teneo.' " 

She  called  aloud.  He  released  her  wrist.  Her  arm 
dropped  like  a  broken  bough. 

"He  loved  your  lips,"  Pier  Luigi  hissed.  "Your  lips  are 
red,  Madonna!  Your  arms  are  soft.  I  warrant  he  found 
your  bosom  a  good  pillow— so  shall  I !" 

He  leered  down  on  her.  Steps  were  approaching  from 
the  direction  of  the  convent.  Not  trusting  herself  to  speak, 
she  stood  as  one  turned  to  stone.  Pier  Luigi  raised  his 
voice,  so  that  whoever  approached  through  the  bushes 
might  hear. 

"I  shall  intercede  for  you  with  my  holy  father,"  he  said, 
while  his  eyes  devoured  her.     "He  will  not  be  too  severe 
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in  the  matter  of  shortening  the  time  of  your  mourning  for 
one  who  had  gone  to  his  reward." 

With  a  mock  bow  he  retreated,  even  as  a  novice  came  up 
in  response  to  Beatrice's  call.  With  dead  eyes  Beatrice 
stared  into  the  distance,  her  fingers  so  tightly  interlaced  that 
the  white  skin  grew  whiter  still,  and  the  novice  had  to  call 
her  twice  by  the  name  she  bore  in  the  convent  ere  she  made 
reply  to  her  repeated  question. 

"A  sudden  indisposition-— it  has  passed,"  she  spoke,  pant- 
ing, hardly  above  a  whisper,  her  face  pale  as  a  corpse. 

"It  is  the  night  air,"  the  novice  replied,  bending  over  her, 
taking  her  hands  into  her  own.     They  were  cold  as  ice. 

"Better  come  inside,"  she  counselled,  assisting  Beatrice 
to  rise.  "It  is  the  time  of  the  intermittent  fevers.  They 
are  especially  severe  on  the  forestieri  not  accustomed  to 
our  Roman  climate." 

Beatrice's  white  face  shone  like  pure  wax  against  the 
blackness  of  the  shrubbery  and  the  indigo  night  sky.  Si- 
lent as  a  ghost  she  accompanied  the  novice,  entered  the  re- 
fectory, went  straightway  to  her  cell. 

The  passionless  light  of  the  moon  peeped  into  her  narrow 
windows.  In  the  distance  a  bell  was  pulsing  eerily  and 
every  stroke  increased  the  anguish  of  her  heart.  It  sounded 
like  the  death-knell  of  her  happiness.  The  faint  rustling 
of  the  leaves  seemed  to  call  to  her  with  a  weird  clamor, 
presaging  misfortune. 

She  sank  down  on  her  cot,  resting  her  head  on  her  up- 
turned palms.  The  refrain  of  Pier  Luigi's  parting  words 
pounded  in  her  brain.  She  pondered  over  her  plight,  more 
miserable  than  before,  for  she  had  lost  that  spiritual  sup- 
port which  had  sustained  her  when  everything  else  had 
fallen  away.  Her  lips  moved.  Yet  no  words  came.  Like 
errant  ghosts  the  thoughts  tramped  through  her  brain. 
Unread  he  had  torn  her  letter  to  shreds,  had  returned  her 
token  with  words  of  hate.     In  her  woman's  armory  she 
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found  no  weapons  with  which  to  combat  the  insidious 
agencies  that  were  at  work  under  cover  of  night. 

Moments  there  came  when  she  set  down  all  she  had 
heard  as  a  web  of  lies.  Against  this  again  argued  the  la- 
cerated wrist.  What,  if  it  were  true  after  all!  If  Guido 
were  doomed  beyond  retrieve!  If  he  were  not  to  come 
forth  again  from  that  darkness,  wherein  he  dwelled!  She 
was  trembling  like  an  aspen  at  the  thought  that  they  might 
torture  him!  Her  eyes  were  dim  as  she  sat  as  one  in  a 
dream,  letting  the  picture  drift  across  her  mind. 

The  mere  sight  of  the  man,  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  wrecking  their  lives,  across  which,  up  to  that  time,  never 
a  shadow  had  lain,  set  her  hate  blazing  in  her  heart,  seemed 
to  revive  all  the  ills  she  had  suffered  at  his  hands.  Her 
hatred  had  grown  with  an  Antaean  strength,  the  more 
fierce  for  its  suppression.  The  very  thought  of  him  seemed 
blasphemy!  His  very  memory  dulled  the  clear  mirror  of 
her  soul.  The  sense  of  bondage  to  him  came  back  to  her 
with  a  fuller  force,  as  though  to  menace  her  with  the  fate- 
ful realization  of  her  lot,  engendering  a  melancholia  that 
wrapped  all  existence  in  the  morbid  twilight  of  self-cen- 
tered bitterness.  Then,  an  unseen  hand  seemed  to  sweep 
down,  wave  her  back  with  a  meaning  so  sinister  that  even 
her  hate  stood  still  in  a  moment  of  sudden  fear.  She  had 
a  sensation  as  one  standing  by  the  shore  of  some  mysteri- 
ous sea,  whose  waves  sang  to  her  a  song  of  peril,  of  misery 
and  desire,  cooped  up  in  the  dim,  green  twilight  of  some 
coral  dungeon. 

Again  and  again  in  her  mind  she  went  over  the  duke's 
sinister  innuendos.  In  the  same  breath  he  had  dared  to 
announce  Guido's  impending  doom  and  avow  his  unclean 
passion.  And  she  was  utterly  defenseless,  alone!  The 
Abbess  could  not  protect  her.  To  whom,  then,  was  she  to 
turn  in  this  dire  crisis  of  her  affairs? 

The  hours   passed   on   leaden   feet,  when   Beatrice  was 
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startled  by  a  soft  knock  at  her  door.  Always  on  the  alert 
for  danger  since  her  arrival  in  Rome,  she  crept  with  wildly 
beating  heart  towards  the  door  and  raised  the  wicket.  The 
small  opening  revealed  the  face  of  a  nun.  Whispered 
words  struck  her  ear. 

"Open!     I  have  somewhat  to  say." 

After  she  had  admitted  the  nun  and  pointed  to  the  cot, 
the  novice,  for  such  she  appeared  to  be,  began  rather  awk- 
wardly. She  had  surprised  whispers  that  the  Sister  Ver- 
onica was  in  trouble  and  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  help 
her,  but  the  matter  must  be  kept  secret  from  the  Abbess. 
She  was  aware  of  the  frequent  visits  of  Pier  Luigi,  and  on 
this  very  evening  she  had  witnessed  their  meeting  from 
afar.  She  expressed  her  surprise  that  the  Abbess  should 
close  her  eyes  to  the  visits  of  one  whose  iniquities  were  the 
talk  of  Rome,  when  her  authority  would  avail  to  exclude 
him  from  the  Holy  House,  did  she  but  assert  it. 

Her  hands  clasped,  Beatrice  listened  with  fear  and 
trembling  to  the  innuendos  of  the  novice,  wondering  how 
these  matters,  which  she  had  confided  only  to  the  Abbess, 
were  known  to  her.  The  circumstance  of  the  nun's  fa- 
miliarity with  her  plight,  however,  restored  her  confidence, 
and  Beatrice  opened  her  heart  to  her  visitor,  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  relieve  her  overcharged  feelings. 

The  novice  appeared  quite  young,  but  her  face,  notwith- 
standing its  Madonna-like  aspect,  was  age-old  in  expe- 
rience, and  there  was  an  expression  in  her  eyes  too  subtle 
for  analysis.  To  a  close  observer  it  would  have  been  ap- 
parent that  she  had  not  elected  the  holy  life  from  natural 
Choice,  but  rather  from  force  of  circumstances. 

"There  dwells  in  Rome  one  who  hates  the  Farnese  as 
two  poison  pills  rolled  into  one,"  the  novice  continued  mys- 
teriously, "an  austere  monk  of  the  Savonarola  type,  whom 
neither  the  Pontiff  nor  his  son  have  been  able  to  bribe  into 
complacency.    He  is  known  as  the  Red  Confessor,  and 
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dwells  among  the  ruins  of  Mount  Aventine.  He  is  the  one 
man  who  can  help  you,  but — have  you  the  courage  of  the 
venture  ?" 

"What  is  there  to  fear?"  Beatrice  turned  to  her  new-found 
friend.  "I  would  go  through  the  very  gates  of  Death  to 
save  him.  But,  I  have  promised  the  Abbess  not,  on  any  pre- 
text, to  leave  the  convent,  in  return  for  the  privileges  she 
has  accorded  to  me,  and  I  may  not  abuse  her  confidence. 
Sister — what  may  be  your  name?" 

"Theodosia." 

"How  can  I?"     Beatrice  wrung  her  hands. 

"You  are  not  betraying  the  Mother  Superior's  confi- 
dence," Sister  Theodosia  argued.  "It  is  not  far  to  the  Aven- 
tine and  the  moon  rises  early.  You  can  be  back  in  your 
cell  before  midnight — your  mind  and  heart  at  ease — " 

"They  lock  the  portals  after  the  Angelus." 

"A  pass-key  can  be  easily  obtained." 

Beatrice  watched  her  counsellor  from  beneath  her  long, 
silken  lashes.  Suddenly  she  gripped  the  girl's  wrists  with 
a  force  that  made  her  wince. 

"Why  this  interest  in  my  affairs,  Sister  Theodosia?" 

The  girl  tried  to  wrench  herself  free,  but  did  not  succeed. 
After  a  spirited  struggle  she  relinquished  resistance,  with 
a  meek  lifting  of  the  brows,  looking  straight  into  the  quest- 
ing eyes. 

"I  am  one  of  two,"  she  said,  "appointed  by  the  Abbess  to 
watch  over  your  meetings  with  the  Duke  of  Parma.  From 
my  concealment  I  saw — I  heard!  Now  I  happen  to  know 
the  duke.  My  presence  here  is  proof.  This  I  have  never 
confided  to  mortal  ear.  And  it  irked  me  grievously  to  see 
a  sister  betrayed  into- — bondage." 

Releasing  her  wrist  Beatrice  threw  her  arms  about  the 
novice  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

"Forgive !  Forgive !"  she  sobbed,  holding  her  close.  "I 
thought  you  were  a  spy !" 
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The  novice  turned  pale.     "A  spy?" 

"Of  Pier  Luigi's!" 

A  wail  broke  from  Sister  Theodosia's  lips.  "Oh,  how 
you  must  have  suffered  if  can  thus  misinterpret  the  purest 
of  impulses!" 

Beatrice's  head  drooped.  "I  have  suffered.  Oh!  How 
I  have  suffered!  Rome  is  terrible!  It  destroys!  On  all 
sides  have  I  been  betrayed.  I  no  longer  know  whom  and 
what  to  believe." 

The  novice  listened  with  drooping  lids.  "It  is  always 
darkest  before  dawn.  Do  not  despair,  dear  Sister  Veronica! 
But — "  she  rose — "not  a  word  of  our  discourse  to  the 
Mother  Superior.  I  am  almost  convinced  she  is  playing 
into  the  duke's  hands." 

A  chill  as  of  death  had  fallen  on  Beatrice's  heart.  Was 
there,  then,  none  she  might  trust  in  all  the  world?  Surely, 
if  the  Lady  of  the  Tolomei  connived  at  her  undoing — where 
should  she  find  asylum? 

"I  must  go,"  Sister  Theodosia  said,  rising  hurriedly,  "be- 
fore they  discover  my  absence." 

"I  will  ponder  the  matter,"  Beatrice  embraced  her  with 
a  heavy  heart.  "How  can  I  thank  you  for  your  interest  in 
one  so  utterly  forlorn?" 

"By  taking  her  advice — believing — -trusting—" 

Sister  Theodosia's  whispered  words  of  comfort  seemed  to 
raise  Beatrice's  spirit  for  a  moment.  The  next  moment  the 
novice  was  gone.  The  Lady  of  Fiorano  was  alone  in  the 
night. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  PHANTOMS 


i 

N  a  chamber  below  the  guard- 
room, Spara,  the  warden,  and 
Baldello,  the  new  castellan, 
were  engaged  in  fragmentary 
conversation!  A  pewter  tank- 
ard and  goblets  seemed  to 
form  the  better  part  of  their 
meditations,  which  vented 
themselves  in  occasional  inar- 
ticulate grunts,  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  which  engaged  their 
attention. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  you  saw  all  that?"  the  warden  at  last 
turned  to  the  hunchback,  whose  complexion  seemed  to  have 
taken  on  a  more  sallow  hue  than  usual. 

"Am  I  sure  I  am  sitting  here?"  the  latter  snarled,  gruffly, 
draining  the  contents  of  his  goblet  and  refilling  it  from  the 
tankard. 

"The  monk  must  have  found  companions,  else  you  are 
crazed,"  the  warden  opined. 

"I  am  not  crazed,"  insisted  Baldello.  "I  tell  you,  as  I 
came  through  the  secret  gallery  I  found  myself  face  to 
face  with  them.    Is  it  sorcery?    Witchcraft?" 

"A  convention  of  the  headless — and  you  ran — "  jeered 
the  warden. 

"I  did  what  any  sensible  man  in  my  place  would  have 
done,"  Baldello  replied  fiercely.     "Would  you  have  stopped 
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and  questioned  them,  old  man?  I  can  hold  my  own  with 
any  in  the  flesh,  but  I  refuse  to  hold  converse  with  a  ghost. 
What  is  it  that  goes  about  here  in  the  night?" 

"It  is  the  headless  monk  of  Foiano  who  was  starved  to 
death  by  his  late  Holiness.  When  you  have  lived  in  this 
place  as  long  as  I  have,  good  castellan,  you  will  hail  a 
ghost  and  wish  him  'Good  Night'  or  'Good  Morrow'  as  if 
you  were  boon  companions,"  Spara  chuckled. 

Baldello  spat  on  the  ground. 

"How  can  even  a  ghost  know  what  time  of  the  night  it 
is  down  here  in  this  hell-hole?"  he  gave  vent  to  his  tem- 
per. "For  all  I  care,  the  duke  may  have  my  job.  When 
he  appointed  me  castellan  nothing  was  said  about  any 
damned  ghost." 

Old  Spara  mused  aloud.  "What  if  the  dead  do  return? 
All  men  doubt  it — yet  all  men  believe  it.  Why  is  it,  stark 
terror  creeps  over  me  ever)/'  time  I  think  of  that  darkness 
when  the  body  lies  mouldering  in  the  earth  while  the  soul 
wanders  unconfined  in  space?" 

He  raised  his  goblet,  sipped  of  its  contents,  made  a  wry 
face  and  set  it  down. 

"I  tell  you,  castellan,  strange  thoughts  come  to  one  down 
here.  And  well  they  might,  with  Death  stalking  through 
the  galleries,  picking  up  one  here,  one  there,  on  its  nightly 
rounds." 

"What  of  your  new  prisoner?"  Baldello  turned  to  old 
Spara. 

The  warden  shrugged.  "The  Pope  has  left  the  duke 
free  hand  in  the  matter.  It  is  not  good  policy  to  pardon 
your  enemy  whom  you  have  injured  irreparably.  Also,  he 
has  a  beautiful  wife,  an  offense  Pier  Luigi  never  forgives. 
His  rations  are  growing  leaner.  One  does  not  thrive  on  ran- 
cid bread  and  bilge  water. 

"What  of  the  woman?" 

"Pining  away !     Eating  her  heart  out.     What  fools  these 
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women  are !  Not  so  long  ago  we  brought  out  the  bleached 
skeleton  of  one  who  had  starved  herself  to  death.  When 
we  lifted  it,  the  ligaments  connecting  the  hand  with  the 
arm  snapped  asunder.  His  Highness,  who  happened  to 
stand  by,  watching  the  process,  caught  the  hand  as  it  was 
about  to  fall.  He  would  have  dropped  it  as  one  drops  a 
heated  iron,  when  the  skeleton  fingers  twined  round  his 
own.  With  a  frightful  curse  he  dashed  the  hand  on  the 
stone  floor." 

"A  dead  hand  is  an  unlucky  keepsake." 

The  warden  agreed.  Spara's  waning  torch  warned  Bal- 
dello  to  be  off.  He  had  not  proceeded  very  far  when  a 
gust  of  wind  blew  out  the  light.  Baldello,  groping  in 
Stygian  darkness,  was  at  pains  how  to  relight  it,  which 
operation  required  three  hands  unless  he  could  discover 
some  projection  in  the  wall,  whereon  to  set  the  candle  while 
he  struck  his  flints. 

Even  as  he  groped  slowly  and  cautiously  along,  a  faint 
bluish  light  streaming  down  the  gallery  announced  some 
supernatural  approach,  and  by  its  fitful  ray  Baldello  per- 
ceived he  stood  in  a  sort  of  rotunda  from  which  several 
passages  radiated,  as  the  rays  from  a  star. 

What  Baldello  saw  was  indeed  no  ocular  deception;  no 
trick  of  the  imagination.  Out  of  the  corridor  on  the  right 
came  the  form  of  a  headless  monk.  So  closely  did  it  pass 
by  him  that  he  could  have  touched  it,  had  he  been  able 
to  raise  his  arm,  which  was  utterly  paralyzed.  As  the 
phantom  vanished  the  bluish  light  waned  and  eventually 
faded  out.  The  next  moment  a  stunning  blow  was  dealt 
him  from  behind  and  Baldello  sank  senseless  to  the  ground. 

In  the  Stygian  darkness  of  his  cell,  Guido  had  lost  all 
sense  of  time.  Days  had  come  and  days  had  gone  since  he 
had  been  brought  here.  Sometimes  he  would  fall  into  a 
death-like  swoon,  conscious  only  of  a  body  from  which 
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every  sensation  had  departed.  Awful  shadows  seemed  to 
be  closing  in  on  him,  awful  fingers  to  be  clutching  at  him 
out  of  the  gloom.  He  could  not  lie  down,  for  the  chain 
with  which  he  was  fastened  to  the  wall  of  his  cell  did  not 
permit  him  to  do  so.  He  resisted  the  temptation  of  re- 
clining on  the  wet,  rotting  straw  as  long  as  he  could.  But 
nature  at  last  asserted  herself,  and  from  sheer  exhaustion 
he  fell  into  a  sleep  so  death-like  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
warden  unlock  his  cell,  deposit  his  unsavory  fare  and  a 
pitcher  of  ill-smelling  water  and  depart  with  a  mutter  and 
a  shrug. 

At  last  the  miasmata  and  the  dampness  commenced  their 
deadly  work.  The  poisonous  atmosphere  deprived  him  of 
the  use  of  his  limbs.  Had  the  door  of  his  cell  gaped  wide 
he  could  not  have  escaped.  He  tried  to  move  arms  and 
legs.  The  pain  was  excruciating.  His  breath  came  rasping 
through  congested  lungs.     He  sank  into  a  death-like  swoon. 

He  revived  to  a  sensation  of  deadly  fear.  He  was  not 
alone.  Something  beside  him  was  in  the  cell.  He  could 
hear  the  patter  of  feet.  Movement  was  going  on  about 
him  which  his  intuition  was  not  slow  in  defining;  a  small 
body,  then  another,  scurrying  furtively,  hither  and  thither. 
There  were  many  of  them.  Pin  points  of  light  gleamed  in 
the  darkness,  like  infinitesimal  eyes. 

A  shrill,  tiny  squeak,  another— nearer  scampered  some- 
thing, and  the  sensation  of  panic  grew  and  intensified.  It 
was  physical,  material.  Some  ghastly  danger.  Suddenly  he 
knew.  Rats!  Scenting  a  human  body,  they  had  come,  the 
friends  of  the  Monk  of  Foiano,  hungry  and  savage;  and 
he  lay  there  in  his  lightless  cell,  helpless,  dead,  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned.  And  now  he  must  watch  and  wait 
for  an  end  more  horrible  than  anything  he  had  anticipated 
in  his  maddest  dreams.  He  had  heard  of  men  being  de- 
voured by  rats,  being  shut  up  in  lonely  towers.  Terrible 
as  were  these  stories,  these  men  at  least  died  fighting.    If 
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that  horrid  pack  attacked  him,  as  infallibly  they  meant  to 
do,  he  was  utterly  at  their  mercy.  Not  even  a  finger  could 
he  raise  to  ward  them  off. 

Emboldened  by  his  stony  stillness,  they  scurried  nearer 
and  nearer.  He  could  almost  fancy  he  could  feel  their 
soft,  clammy  feet  on  his  hands,  on  his  body.  Clearly  they 
could  not  decide  whether  he  was  dead  or  shamming,  and 
hesitated  to  begin  their  horrible  repast.  Moments  grew  to 
ages.  At  last  one,  bolder  than  the  rest,  ran  over  his  face. 
It  was  the  climax  of  a  horror  that  had  been  growing  by 
gradual  accumulation  since  his  first  awareness  of  a  strange 
presence  in  his  cell. 

Guido's  brain  seemed  to  snap.  A  fierce,  strangled  cry 
broke  from  his  lips.  The  rats  fled,  scurrying  back  to  their 
holes,  terrified  by  the  sound  of  a  human  voice.  They  were 
river  rats  and  Guido  knew  they  would  return  as  soon  as 
quiet  reigned  once  more  in  the  cell. 

But,  the  spell  was  broken.  Guido  raised  first  one  arm, 
then  another.  It  was  a  mighty  effort  and  left  him  drenched 
in  perspiration.  Then  he  began  to  strike  out.  It  hurt  like 
a  violent  cramp.  Guido  heeded  it  not,  since  at  least  he  was 
freed  from  that  rigid  death  in  life  that  had  locked  every  mus- 
cle, every  nerve.  He  could  move  his  legs,  too.  But  they 
ached  dreadfully,  for  the  dampness  had  penetrated  his  gar- 
ments and  the  scant  and  horrid  food  had  so  weakened  him 
that  he  could  hardly  stand  upright. 

Then  the  fear  returned;  the  fear  of  the  rats!  He  knew 
they  would  come  back  the  moment  he  fell  asleep.  The 
moist,  mephitic  air  induced  drowsiness.  His  head  ached. 
The  poison  gases  were  penetrating  the  body,  slowly  in- 
ducing the  torpor  of  death. 

Was  it  day  in  the  world  of  men?  Was  it  night?  And 
Beatrice — what  of  her?  Had  she  forgotten  his  existence? 
And  Messer  Benvenuto,  on  whose  good  offices  he  had 
counted  in  his   dire  necessity — had  they  all  fallen   away 
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from  him?  The  everlasting  darkness,  the  everlasting  si- 
lence were  maddening.  He  could  not  support  it  much 
longer.  Must  he  brain  himself  against  the  walls  of  his 
dungeon?  Up  to  this  point  a  certain  courage  had  sup- 
ported him,  a  courage  resting  on  the  hope  that  matters 
would  take  a  turn  for  the  better,  that  aid  would  come  to 
him  from  some  unexpected  source.  His  meagre  rations 
were  being  gradually  diminished.  What  would  he  do 
when  they  would  cease  altogether?  When  he  would 
bite  his  knuckles  in  despair,  howl  and  shriek  like  any  mad- 
man, unheard  and  unheeded  in  the  darkness?  When  mad- 
ness did  come?     God!     What  then? 

Then  his  thoughts  wandered  back  into  the  past  and,  for 
a  space  of  time  he  forgot  the  darkness  and  the  horror  and 
the  silence  and  dreamed  himself  back  on  the  terraced  gar- 
dens of  Fiorano,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Beatrice.  And 
thus,  temporarily  oblivious  of  the  present  horror,  his  mind 
drifted  among  forgotten  days  and  he  closed  his  weary  eyes. 
The  sense  of  the  reality  of  things  left  him  once  again,  when 
a  sharp  sound  cut  through  the  silence  and  a  sudden  glare 
of  light  flooded  the  cell. 

Guido  opened  his  eyes,  then  closed  them  again,  almost 
blinded  by  the  sudden  radiance. 

"Am  I  mad?"  he  muttered,  as,  painfully  stretching  his 
arms  and  legs  he  saw  a  sable  form  standing  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  cell. 

He  tried  to  rise,  to  cry  out,  then  gripped  his  throat  with 
the  fury  of  despair.       Before  him  stood  a  headless  monk. 

"Silence,  my  lord  Guido!"  panted  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
after  he  had  set  down  his  lantern  and  disentangled  him- 
self from  his  mummer's  outfit,  and  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice  Guido  fell  forward  in  a  faint. 

Benvenuto's  lips  tightened,  but  for  the  present  he  paid 
no  heed  to  Guido's  plight.  The  work  that  was  before  him 
suffered  no  delay. 
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He  closed  the  door  of  the  cell,  then,  with  an  instrument 
which  seemed  expressly  made  for  the  purpose,  he  suc- 
ceeded, now  working  in  the  dark,  for  he  had  extinguished 
his  light,  in  breaking  the  spring  of  the  lock  which  held  one 
end  of  the  chain.  Then  only  did  he  stoop  over  the  uncon- 
scious man  and,  taking  a  flask  from  his  doublet,  forced  some 
of  the  contents  between  Guido's  teeth. 

A  strangled  cough  announced  the  latter's  return  to  con- 
sciousness, but,  unable  to  see  even  a  hand  before  his  eyes 
in  the  midnight  murk,  he  started  to  cry  out  when  he  felt  a 
hand  upon  his  lips. 

"Silence,  my  lord!  It  is  I,  Messer  Benvenuto.  Make 
no  move  save  as  I  direct — " 

He  raised  up  the  prostrate  form;  made  him  sit  on  the 
damp  straw  of  the  bench  which  served  him  for  a  couch. 

"Rest  here  till  I  return." 

After  a  few  moments  he  came  back.  Guido  heard  him 
drop  some  inert  mass  upon  the  floor. 

A  cloak  was  being  placed  round  Guido's  shoulders;  a 
hat  was  drawn  over  his  forehead. 

"I  had  to  kill  him,"  spoke  a  voice  which  Guido  recog- 
nized for  Cellini's.  "The  chief  guard.  He  is  taking  your 
place  in  here.  This  is  his  cloak.  Now  come  boldly.  If 
any  one  stops  you — "     He  placed  a  dagger  in  his  belt. 

"It  is  but  to  die,"  finished  Guido  wearily,  with  a  supreme 
effort  to  stand  upon  his  legs. 

Cellini  took  Guido  by  the  arm  ana  forced  him  on.  "Cour- 
age now!  Dismiss  these  gloomy  fancies.  Soon  you  will 
be  free." 

A  moment's  hesitation  this  side  of  the  threshold,  and  they 
stood  in  the  corridor.  Supporting  Guido  with  one  hand, 
Cellini  locked  the  cell  with  the  other.  It  was  dark  as  a 
pocket.  Guido's  knees  knocked  against  each  other;  his 
feet  dragged;  his  breath  came  in  gasps  and  sobs,  but  there 
was  no  time  to  lose.     With  a  supreme  effort  he  clung  to 
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Cellini's  supporting  arm,  as  they  slowly  groped  their  way 
through  the  rayless  murk. 

At  last  they  stood  before  the  postern  that  opened  on  to 
the  Neronian  Field.  It  was  unlocked.  Like  two  ghosts 
they  passed  out  of  Castel  Sant'  Angelo  and  now,  the  cool 
night  air  bathing  his  brow,  beneath  the  starry  sky  which 
he  had  never  hoped  to  see  again,  Guido  gave  a  great  sob 
and  wept  so  that  his  whole  body  shook.  Cellini  placed 
his  arm  about  his  shoulders.  He  did  not  speak,  let  Guido 
sob  himself  out. 

Under  the  Bridge  of  Sant'  Angelo  the  river  flowed  slug- 
gishly, silently,  towards  Ostia  and  the  sea. 

Realizing  Guide's  state  of  Utter  exhaustion  and  the  nerv- 
ous tension  that  held  him  in  its  grip,  Cellini  directed  his 
course  towards  the  first  trattoria  that  promised  relief  and 
safety  combined.  For  pursuit  was  still  to  be  feared,  should 
their  flight  have  been  discovered. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  WILES  OF  WOMAN 


A 

DINGY  lantern  suspended 
from  an  iron  bracket  revealed 
the  main  entrance  of  a  trat- 
toria, bearing  upon  a  dirty 
shield  the  inscription:  "The 
Golden  Cockerel!."  It  seemed 
to  serve  the  purpose  to  keep 
out  thieves  and  customers,  for 
nothing  stirred  either  inside  or 
out  in  response  to  Cellini's 
somewhat  energetic  tattoo,  hammered  with  both  fists  upon 
the  massive  oaken  door.  At  last  a  head  protruded  cautiously 
from  an  upper  window,  like  a  tortoise  from  its  shell,  and 
regarded  Cellini  stolidly  out  of  the  only  eye  it  boasted,  the 
other  being  temporarily  out  of  use. 

"Is  this  an  inn  or  a  mausoleum?"  Messer  Benvenuto 
shouted  bellicosely. 

The  head  seemed  to  fall  into  a  brown  study.  Then  a 
hand  popped  out  and  pointed  round  the  corner  of  the  build- 
ing.    The  window  was  shut  in  their  faces. 

They  followed  the  indicator  and,  after  some  research, 
discovered  that  the  fortification  had  one  vulnerable  point, 
a  low  door  in  its  flank.  Through  this  they  entered  the 
guest  room,  lighted  by  two  tallow  candles.  Cellini  looked 
around  in  disgust. 

"It  looks  like  a  place  where  mothers  get  together  and 
compare  ring-worms,"  he  remarked  to  his  companion,  just 
as  the  landlord  entered. 
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Cellini  ordered  an  elaborate  repast,  at  the  same  time 
warning  Guido  against  eating  too  voraciously.  Bulimo, 
commonly  known  as  dog-hunger,  had,  when  too  greedily 
gratified,  proved  fatal  to  many  a  one  after  a  state  of  long 
abstention.  The  Calabrian  host  brought  mulled  Cyprus 
wine  spiced  with  pistachio,  cinnamon,  cloves.  Master 
Benvenuto  drank  with  damp  enthusiasm,  then  turned  to 
his  companion  who  was  approaching  a  state  of  utter  col- 
lapse. 

"My  lord,  you  are  not  dead!"  he  tried  to  cheer  him. 
"Why  do  you  look  it?  You  had  a  miraculous  escape. 
Drink!  Nothing  like  mulled  Cyprus  wine  to  expel  the 
agues." 

Guido  drained  his  goblet  with  avidity. 

"I  have  cause  to  be  thankful  indeed — next  to  the  saints, 
Messere,  to  yourself.  For  I  had  despaired  of  ever  seeing 
the  light  of  day  again." 

Guido  was  in  that  state  bordering  on  hysteria,  which  may 
assail  the  strongest  after  long  and  solitary  confinement, 
weakened  from  want  of  food,  terrorized  by  the  absence  of 
light,  when  the  victim  loses  temporary  control  of  himself. 
Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he  held  out  his  hand.  Cel- 
lini's grip  had  a  comforting  effect. 

"How  did  you  accomplish  it?" 

Messer  Benvenuto  stretched  himself  till  his  muscles 
creaked. 

"From  the  moment  they  carried  you  to  that  foul  den  of 
corruption,  my  lord,  my  efforts  were  dedicated  to  the  one 
purpose,  to  deliver  you  from  the  clutches  of  the  arch-fiend. 
Stupendo!  Terribile!  You  may  well  believe  me  when  I 
say,  I  am  the  one  man  in  all  Italy — nay,  in  all  the  world, 
unless  he  be  a  sorcerer  who  can  penetrate  through  stone 
walls  or  burrow  under  the  river — who  could  have  accom- 
plished this  marvellous  feat." 

Reclining  in  his  chair,  Messer  Benvenuto  treated  himself 
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to  a  liberal  draught  of  the  vintage  from  the  Isle  of  Aphro- 
dite. 

"And  now  to  my  tale  of  tales!  Enjoying  free  access  in 
Castel  Sant'  Angelo,  which  I  know  inside  and  out  as  I  know 
my  own  workshop,  also  boasting  an  acquaintance  of  long 
standing  with  the  warden,  I  spent  much  of  my  leisure  time 
in  his  company.  Our  conversation  drifted,  as  I  intended  it 
should,  to  the  unhappy  wretches  confined  in  the  lower  range 
of  dungeons ;  and  that  imp  of  hell  actually  voiced  his  regret 
that  I,  the  incomparable  Messer  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the 
greatest  artist  the  world  has  seen,  saving  always  Messer 
Michel  Angelo,  was  not  chained  hand  and  foot  in  one  of 
those  pestilential  dungeons,  as  he  promised  himself  much 
pleasure  and  benefit  from  my  society." 

He  snorted  and,  after  refilling  Guido's  tumbler  and  push- 
ing it  towards  him,  he  continued: 

"Thus  I  learned  of  the  late  arrival  of  one  whose  descrip- 
tion tallied  well  with  your  own,  my  lord.  The  decree  had 
gone  forth,  old  Spara  said.  The  monk  of  Foiano  was  to 
receive  a  worthy  successor.  Realizing  that  no  time  was 
to  be  lost  if  you  were  to  be  saved  from  a  similar  fate,  I 
visited  the  range  of  dungeons  below  the  surface  of  the  river: 
I  soon  found  the  monk's  cell,  with  the  location  of  which  I 
was  familiar.  As  I  dared  use  no  light,  I  groped  my  way 
through  the  galleries  resolved  to  gain  entrance  somehow, 
yet  wondering  how  the  feat  was  to  be  accomplished." 

Breathing  rapidly,  he  continued: 

"In  the  olden  days  I  had  often  accompanied  the  gaoler  on 
his  rounds,  taking  food  to  the  prisoners.  Thus  I  discovered 
that  the  warden  carried  a  pass-key  which  gave  access  to  all 
the  dungeons  in  a  certain  range.  One  night,  after  having 
caroused  to  our  hearts  content  on  golden  Montepulciano— » 
Baldello  was  at  his  duties — I  did  not  trust  him  overmuch 
— I  succeeded  in  securing  the  warden's  keys  after  I  had 
drank  him  under  the  table,  where  he  lay  snoring.     I  knew 
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he  would  be  good  till  morning.  Wrapped  in  the  warden's 
cloak,  and  imitating  his  walk,  a  lantern  in  one  hand,  your 
rations  in  the  other,  I  descended  to  that  living  Hell, 
the  entrance  to  which  might  well  bear  the  inscription  the 
great  Florentine  read  over  the  gate  to  Pluto's  realm.  Not 
a  sound  came  from  your  cell.  Key  after  key  I  tried  till 
I  found  the  one  unlocking  the  dungeon  wherein  you  were 
confined.  I  placed  food  and  water  inside,  whispered  to 
you  to  be  of  good  cheer.  But  you,  my  lord,  as  I  discovered 
by  the  feeble  light  of  the  lantern  I  carried,  lay  all  huddled 
by  the  wall,  dead  to  sound  and  sensation  alike." 

Guido's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  speaker's  lips.  Now  and 
then  he  swayed  as  one  who  is  dizzy.  Cellini  watched  him 
closely.    Then  he  continued. 

"Separating  the  key  I  required  from  the  rest,  I  returned 
the  bunch  to  Spara's  girdle,  well  assured  he  would  not  stir 
till  morning.  Then  straightway  I  sought  a  locksmith  of 
my  acquaintance  and  ordered  him  to  make  a  duplicate 
thereof.  He  at  first  demurred,  pleading  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  The  more  than  equivalent  I  offered  overcame  his 
objections.  At  dawn  I  returned,  only  to  find  myself  face 
to  face  with  Del  Negri.  He  regarded  me  suspiciously,  but 
did  not  stop  me.  Old  Spara  was  still  in  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus. I  replaced  the  original  key,  resolved  to  act  that 
very  night." 

Messer  Benvenuto  here  treated  himself  to  a  tremendous 
swallow  and  urged  Guido  to  follow  his  example.  At  this 
stage  the  host  brought  in  a  steaming  dish  of  chicken,  pre- 
pared after  a  Neapolitan  recipe,  with  rice  and  golden  pomi- 
d'oro. 

Cellini  belabored  the  fowl  with  a  huge  carving  knife,  serv- 
ing Guido  first  and  again  exhorting  him  to  eat  slowly. 
Then,  himself,  he  fell  to.  But  he  no  sooner  had  the  first 
morsel  between  his  teeth  than  a  strangled  exclamation  of 
disgust  came  from  his  lips. 
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"Ola,  Bolardo!"  bellowed  the  great  man,  and,  as  the 
obsequious  landlord  bowed  himself  in,  he  pointed  to  the 
contents  of  the  platter. 

"Are  these  fowl  or  are  they  trussed  men-at-arms?  Such 
gaunt,  haggard,  muscular  creatures  it  has  never  been  my 
misfortune  to  meet  in  battle.  Already  my  teeth  are  worn 
to  their  sockets  with  gnashing  upon  saddle-leather — " 

Messer  Bolardo  sighed  heavily,  a  melancholy  sigh. 

"Excellency,  they  come  from  good  stock — " 

"Pah!"  bellowed  Messer  Benvenuto.  "So  does  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Pope.  Yet  no  one  would  think  of  serving 
them  up." 

The  Calabrian  slurred  away,  heavy-footed.  He  possessed 
a  tender  heart.  It  grieved  him  to  hear  his  fowl  maligned, 
even  after  death.  Cellini  turned  to  his  guest,  who  was 
eating  cautiously. 

"Now  there  walks,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a 
damned  ghost  in  Sant'  Angelo,  the  which  insists  upon 
taking  its  nightly  exercise  in  the  gallery  connecting  the 
castello  with  the  Vatican.  I  had  chanced  upon  him  on 
a  previous  occasion,  when  he  seemed  determined  to  walk 
straight  through  me.  However,  I  gave  him  a  wide  berth. 
And  now  listen  carefully,  my  lord,  if  your  present  task 
will  leave  you  enough  energy  to  do  so—" 

Messer  Benvenuto  picked  his  teeth  viciously. 

"On  this,  my  lord,  I  built  my  plans.  As  a  ghost  I  had 
the  freedom  of  the  Tomb.  Yet  I  did  not  reckon  with  Bal- 
dello.  Half-way  between  the  Sammarcho  and  the  Monk's 
Cell  I  suddenly  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  new 
castellan.  My  lord,'*  Messer  Cellini  raised  his  voice,  "say 
what  you  will:  I  cannot  hide  my  greatness  even  beneath 
the  trappings  of  a  headless  ghost.  Baldello  came  to 
an  abrupt  stop,  and  at  that  moment  a  bluish  radiance 
streamed  down  the  gallery  from  somewhere.  Without 
trying  to  ascertain  its  source,  I  walked  on,  not  daring  to 
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look  back.  Somehow,  ghosts  have  the  reputation  of  not 
being  curious.  Nevertheless,  at  a  turn  of  the  gallery,  I 
directed  a  swift  glance  over  my  right  shoulder.  Imagine 
my  surprise,  my  lord,  when  I  saw  a  second  apparition  fol- 
lowing in  my  wake,  the  exact  replica  of  myself.  The  rest, 
my  lord,  is  known  to  you." 

He  swore  a  sulphurous  oath. 

"And  now,  by  the  horns  of  the  devil — out  you  are  and 
out  you  stay,  my  lord !  I  have  spoken !  I  am  like  the  great 
Julius  Caesar,  my  ancestor!  Such  is  my  nature.  Great, 
some  have  called  it!  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  them. 
Wait  till  the  soldier  in  me  breaks  forth—"  He  raised  his 
goblet.  "To  the  luck  of  the  fight  and  to  the  Lady  of 
Fiorano." 

Guido  drank  the  toast.  His  arm  dropped.  "The  Lady 
of  Fiorano!     Have  you  tidings?" 

Messer  Benvenuto  threw  out  his  chest.  "Three  times, 
aflame  with  pure  knight  errantry,  I  besieged  the  portals  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Tree.  I  summoned  the  Abbess. 
She  professed  not  to  know  anyone  answering  to  that  name. 
I  penetrated  to  His  Holiness.  Unannounced  I  strode  into 
his  presence.  He  lay  ill  of  a  distemper.  I  argued.  I 
pleaded.  My  lord,  I  have  heard  the  Gran  Diavolo  at  his 
best  and  Fabrizio  Colonna  at  his  worst.  But  never  have 
my  ears  tingled  with  such  rich  and  rare  profanity.  A  suck- 
ling dove  were  a  hyena  in  comparison." 

"Perchance,  the  Lady  Beatrice  has  exchanged  her  name 
for  one  less  odious  to  her  memory—"  there  was  a  catch  in 
Guido's  voice. 

"Remember,  my  lord,  who  it  was  that  planted  the  poison 
seed  of  doubt  in  your  heart.  Had  you  stood  by  her  then, 
there  is  no  one  in  all  the  world  would  have  dared  breathe 
aught  against  her  name,  no  matter  what  that  son  of  Satan 
might  have  suggested.    Obligingly  you  fell  into  the  trap." 

A  despairing  gesture  came  in  response.     "I  must  have 
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been  mad !  I  was  mad !  It  was  only  later,  in  my  solitude, 
that  I  realized  the  truth.  Will  she  ever  forgive !  For  there 
are  things  unforgivable — " 

Cellini  laid  a  reassuring  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  "Have 
faith,  my  lord,  when  I  say,  and  it  is  the  oracle  of  one  who 
knows  women  like  no  other  man  in  the  whole  world,  the 
Lady  of  Fiorano  is  suffering  a  thousand  pangs  to  your 
one  at  this  very  hour.  For,  though  she  be  ever  so  safe 
in  the  convent,  her  memories  must  turn  day  into  night !" 

Guido  started  to  his  feet,  but  dropped  back  against  the 
wall,  exhausted. 

"Let  us  seek  her  then— at  once !  I  must  see  her !  Every 
minute  is  added  torture — " 

"God  of  battles!"  cried  Cellini.  "Are  you  so  eager  for 
a  cumulative  effect?  What  is  the  name  of  your  army, 
my  lord?  This  is  a  matter  to  be  approached  with  diplomacy, 
for  you  would  get  no  nearer  the  Lady  Beatrice  than  you 
are  even  now  to  the  moon.  Force  will  only  land  you  whence 
you  came." 

"Am  I  to  look  on  patiently  while  the  cardinals  sit  glaring 
at  one  another,  like  stranger  dogs,  each  afraid  to  move, 
lest  the  others  fly  at  his  throat,  snarling  or  indulging  in 
surreptitious  tail-wagging — " 

"I  do  not  intend  to  pleasure  their  Eminences,"  Cellini 
interposed  grimly.  "Thereon  we  are  agreed  and  I  am 
with  you,  my  lord,  horse  and  foot.  Also,  I  have  made  im- 
portant discoveries.     I  intend  to  act  accordingly." 

He  rose  and  walked  on  tiptoe  to  the  door  of  the  alcove. 
The  sound  of  retreating  footsteps  fell  on  his  ear. 

"As  I  thought,"  he  muttered,  taking  his  seat.  "There  are 
reported  to  be,"  he  continued  in  an  undertone,  "at  this 
moment  several  hundred  devil  priests  in  Rome,  getting  ready 
for  the  night  of  the  full  moon,  which  is  to  witness  a  cere- 
mony by  the  side  of  which  the  old  worship  of  Astaroth 
would  be   deemed  a  comparatively  harmless   amusement. 
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The  ceremonials  attending  the  Adoration  of  the  Goat  are 
too  horrible,  too  revolting  to  mention.  Nightly  the  duke 
fares  forth  and  the  catalogue  of  his  crimes  has  long  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  mercy.  One  night  I  lay  concealed 
in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  Vatican,  resolved  to  fathom 
the  horror  which  is  afoot  in  the  Sacred  Palace.  For,  down 
in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's  I  had,  with  my  own  eyes,  wit- 
nessed the  seemingly  unbelievable.  The  lid  of  a  coffin 
rose  and  a.  shape  came  forth  that  bore  the  stigmata  of  the 
unquenchable  fire.  It  vanished  seemingly  through  the 
wall.  I  continued  my  watch  unabated.  One  night  the 
duke  came,  pressed  a  secret  spring,  whereupon  a  panel 
receded,  closing  after  he  had  entered  the  dark  passage  be- 
yond. In  this  passage,  dimly  discernible,  I  noticed  a  stair 
leading  to  a  part  of  the  Vatican  where  the  Preguste  of  the 
Pontiff  holds  his  dark  sessions.  Need  I  say  more,  my  lord? 
Need  I  point  out  the  danger  in  which  His  Holiness  hourly 
stands?" 

Guido  had  proved  an  attentive  listener. 

"I  sought  an  audience  of  the  Pope,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  I  am  all  but  persona  grata  at  the  Vatican.  With 
His  Holiness  were  Cardinal  Salviati,  he  that  is  Archbishop 
of  Ravenna,  Count  Luca  Farnese,  a  distant  family  con- 
nection, and  Messer  Durante  Duranti,  the  Prefect  of  the 
Camera.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  had  been  taken  by  these 
hell-wolves  on  the  previous  night  from  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  the  Vatican.  There  was  also  another  present, 
Messer  Guido  della  Spina,  head  architect  and  clerk  of  the 
works  of  the  Vatican  for  thirty  years.  While  I  was  wait- 
ing, Messer  Michel  Angelo  came  in.  And — how  he 
acquired  the  knowledge,  I  know  not,  but  he  told  me,  under 
the  seal  of  strictest  secrecy,  that  Pier  Luigi,  whom  God 
may  utterly  confound,  had  sworn  to  make  your  lady  his. 
Also  he  advised  me  to  say  nothing  to  His  Holiness  re- 
garding my  discoveries,  for  the  Pontiff,  notwithstanding 
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ocular  proof  that  the  fiend  is  stalking  visibly  through  the 
chambers  of  the  Vatican,  would  believe  nothing  against 
his  son.  The  soundness  of  his  advice  became  apparent 
when,  a  few  moments  later,  that  hell-monger  himself  came 
in.  He  gave  each  of  us  a  piercing  look,  then  walked 
up  to  his  father  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  The  Pon- 
tiff aired  his  distress  and  that  son  of  perdition,  with  a 
swift  and  unmistakable  gesture  in  my  direction,  remarked 
that  he  hoped  soon  to  produce  the  perpetrator  of  these 
outrages.  So  pointed  was  his  speech  that  all  who  were 
present  glanced  in  my  direction.  The  look  on  the  Pon- 
tiff's face  was  terrible  to  behold.  He  lauded  the  fiend  for 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Holy  Church  and  admonished  him 
to  quickly  deliver  Rome  from  this  scourge.  The  duke 
bowed  and,  after  exchanging  another  word  or  two  in  an 
undertone  with  the  Holy  Father,  turned  and  strode  towards 
the  door.  As  he  passed  me,  a  sinister  light  shone  in  his 
eyes  and  a  baleful  smile  curved  the  carnation  lips,  as  if 
he  meant  to  say:  Now  discharge  your  arrows  at  me  and 
see  on  whom  they  will  rebound.  Without  a  word  he  had 
blunted  my  weapons." 

Cellini  drew  a  deep  breath,  then  he  concluded: 

"After  I  left  the  presence  of  His  Holiness,  Messer  Guido 
della  Spina  caught  up  with  me  in  the  corridor.  After  a 
warning  gesture  he  confided  to  me  that  at  last  he  had 
tracked  these  skulking  rats  of  Hell  to  their  lair,  but  the 
greatest  secrecy  must  be  observed  in  order  to  lull  them 
into  complete  security." 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  regard  to  the  Lady 
Beatrice?"  Guido,  hardly  able  to  restrain  himself,  inter- 
posed. 

"Your  lady,  my  lord,  is  quite  safe,  as  long  as  she  remains 
in  her  present  abode,"  Cellini  replied.  "As  for  ourselves, 
I  intend  to  obtain  a  disguise,  the  most  effectual  in  Rome, 
ere  we  venture  near  the  convent.    There  is  a  deserted  shrine 
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on  the  Aventine  where  I  have  discovered  a  number  of 
cassocks  left  behind  by  their  former  owners.  Do  you  feel 
equal  to  the  task,  my  lord?" 

"I  am  ready  to  devour  time  and  space,"  Guido  replied. 
"When  is  it  to  be?" 

"This  very  night!" 

An  almost  audible  sigh  winged  itself  from  Guido's  chest. 
"Anything  but  this  maddening  suspense,"  he  replied.  "And 
then?" 

"We  shall  try  our  luck  at  the  convent — as  two  friars 
attached  to  the  Holy  Inquisition.  They  dare  not  refuse 
us  admittance." 

After  settling  his  reckoning,  Cellini  thrust  his  arm 
through  Guido's  and  led  him  out  into  the  street,  where  by 
now  there  was  considerable  stir.  The  ill-lighted  lanes  of  the 
quarter  teemed  with  a  motley  crowd  of  humanity.  Even 
the  bats  had  come  to  life  with  the  approach  of  the  soft 
darkness. 

In  time  they  came  to  a  little  Piazza.  A  group  of  halber- 
diers stood  on  guard  before  some  palace  door,  while  idlers 
beleaguered  the  little  church  across  the  square.  Two  op- 
posite streams  of  men,  women,  children,  merchants,  priests, 
soldiers,  mounted  and  on  foot,  flowed  in  and  out  of  the 
little  square  lighted  by  numerous  cressets.  It  was  a  scene 
full  of  color  and  animation  and,  as  Guido  took  in  the  sight, 
a  woman  came  out  of  the  crooked  Via  di  Borgo,  walking 
with  an  air  of  self-assurance,  her  head  held  high,  as  one 
who  doubts  not  her  own  worth,  withal  with  an  ingratiating, 
almost  insinuating  demeanor,  as  though  courting  favor 
rather  than  demanding  it. 

Guido  felt  an  iron  grip  upon  his  arm. 

"Look,  my  lord!"  Cellini's  voice  was  harsh  with  sup- 
pressed excitement.  "Stupendo!  Terribile!  It  is  Madonna 
Pantasilea,  that  sweet  paragon  of  all  the  vices,  that  rich 
and  tender  morsel  fit  for  the  palate  of  a  king,  that  luscious 
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and  wholly  adorable  pick-pocket,  that  seductive,  enticing 
damsel-errant.     Confess  it,  my  lord.     Is  she  not  radiant?" 

Guido  turned,  somewhat  stupefied,  towards  the  object  of 
Cellini's  agitation. 

"How  I  have  missed  her  these  many  days,  while  I  was 
engaged  on  the  work  of  rescue!"  the  words  fairly  tumbled 
from  Cellini's  lips.  "Ah,  my  lord,  there  are  intolerable 
braggarts  who  compare  their  mistress  to  a  garden  of  roses 
set  in  a  grove  of  walnuts,  changing  with  shadow  and  sun- 
light— I  will  chew  a  rancid  ham-bone  throughout  all  eternity 
if  ever  she  gave  thought  to  man  save  myself,  even  him  who 
is  now  walking  by  your  side— but,— stupendo — terribile! 
What  is  this?" 

She  had  come  nearer,  a  tall  Roman  girl  with  heavy 
coils  of  blue-black  hair,  eyes  that  smouldered  with  a  sombre 
light,  curved  red  lips,  set  in  an  oval-shaped  face,  and 
seeming  more  scarlet  because  of  its  perfect  pallor,  the  pal- 
lor of  the  furled  magnolia,  which  is  seen  to  perfection  only 
in  Italy,  especially  in  Rome. 

Cellini's  face  had  gone  grey.  Guido  felt  his  hand  trem- 
bling upon  his  arm.  For  that  sweet  paragon  of  all  the  vices, 
that  rich  and  tender  morsel  fit  for  the  palate  of  a  king, 
that  wholly  adorable  pick-pocket,  was  attended  by  a  retinue 
of  adoring  youths,  one  of  whom  carried  her  missal  with 
an  air  of  fatuous  triumph. 

"She  had  deceived  me!  She  has  lied  to  me!"  Cellini 
spat,  hoarse  with  suppressed  fury.  "Of  your  goodness, 
my  lord,  bear  with  me  while  I  carve  these  swine  into  small 
ribands — "  and,  translating  intention  into  reality,  even  ere 
Guido  was  able  to  restrain  him,  he  leaped  in  amongst  the 
youths  with  a  battle  cry  compared  with  which  Roland's 
horn  at  Roncesvalles  sounded  like  a  zephyr  at  sunset.  With 
a  piercing  shriek  Madonna  Pantasilea  took  to  flight,  while 
her  adoring  escort  scattered,  like  chaff  before  the  wind, 
before  Messer  Benvenuto's  Homeric  rage. 
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A  crowd  had  quickly  gathered  and  it  was  by  no  means 
Cellini's  intention  to  add  other  laurels  to  his  renown  for 
the  present. 

"Let  us  hurry,"  he  panted,  after  rejoining  his  companion. 
"So  much  for  these  boastful  swine ;  yet  I  have  no  intention 
of  falling  in  with  the  Bargello.  We  will  stop  in  the  Strada 
Giulia.  My  throat  is  parched!  Thence  to  the  Aventine. 
The  moon  will  be  our  friend." 

They  walked  hurriedly  on.  The  crowd,  accustomed  to 
similar  scenes,  did  not  follow  them  and  they  soon  merged 
with  the  shadows. 


CHAPTER  X 


MIDNIGHT  ON  AVENTINE 


HE  evening  sun  darted  his 
fires  through  the  sombre  foliage 
of  cypress  and  holm-oaks,  like 
jets  and  cascades  of  molten  ru- 
bies. The  west  was  a  mass  of 
purple  and  crimson  and  gold. 
The  wide,  waveless  expanse  of 
the  Roman  Campagna  was 
bathed  in  light.  Purple  and 
blue  the  Sabine  Mountains  rose 
afar;  and  the  towers  of  Rome,  crimson  and  russet-brown 
and  golden,  were  bathed  in  the  evening  glow. 

Beatrice  sat  by  the  window  of  her  cell  and  watched 
the  sunset  out  of  vacant  eyes.  Her  face  was  the  face  of 
one  who  looks  into  the  solemn  sadness  of  the  past.  Her 
lips  were  compressed  as  if  in  pain  and  a  certain  divine 
melancholy  dwelled  in  her  deep  eyes,  like  light  reflected 
from  some  twilight  pool. 

How  many  days  had  passed  since  she  had  left  Fiorano 
with  its  hundred  towers!  How  long  since,  by  the  side  of 
the  man  of  her  choice,  she  had  strolled  through  the  fra- 
grant gardens  that  environed  the  palace!  Almost  she  had 
lost  count  of  time!  It  was  a  strenuous  age,  and  men's 
souls  were  cast  in  larger  moulds  to  the  image  of  either 
good  or  evil.  Old  things  were  passing  amid  disruption 
and  dismay.  Wrong  triumphed  over  right.  Pier  Luigi 
had  caught  the  violent  spirit  of  the  age.     His  personality 
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had  won  a  lurid  emphasis  from  the  tragedies  that  shook 
the  world. 

What  had  she  not  suffered  since  she  had  fallen  into  his 
power !  He  had  shown  no  pity,  once  the  mask  had  dropped 
from  his  face,  only  a  subtle  fecundity  in  his  devices  for 
the  breaking  of  her  spirit.  She  had  been  compelled  to  en- 
dure his  daily  visits.  Even  shutting  herself  up  in  her  cell 
did  not  achieve  its  intended  purpose.  For  the  sword  of 
Damocles  hung  over  Guido's  head;  one  breath  and  the 
tender  thread  would  snap,  the  razor-sharp  blade  descend. 

As  a  last  resource,  when  he  found  her  adamant  to  his 
desires,  Pier  Luigi  had  dared  propose  Guido's  freedom, 
contingent  upon  her  own  surrender.  She  had  dismissed 
him  like  some  insolent  lacquey.  With  a  terrible  oath  he 
had  left  her.  But  his  parting  words :  Til  tame  you  yet  V 
continued  to  ring  in  her  ears  like  the  knell  of  Fate. 

The  atmosphere  of  her  cell  stifled  her.  In  vain  had 
she  invoked  the  good  offices  of  the  Abbess.  She  had 
pleaded,  remonstrated,  to  be  spared  the  sight  of  the  fiend 
who  daily  came  to  torture  her.  The  Lady  of  the  Tolomei 
was  utterly  cowed.  What  tale,  what  lies  the  Duke  of 
Parma  had  poured  into  her  ear,  Beatrice  could  only  sur- 
mise. 

In  the  cloister  garden  the  birds  were  at  vespers.  The 
oleander  blossoms  loaded  the  air  with  heavy  sweetness. 
A  shiver  passed  through  Beatrice's  body,  notwithstanding 
the  warmth  of  the  evening.  All  the  loneliness  and  sorrow 
she  had  known  swept  over  her  like  a  grim  tidal  wave,  all 
the  glory,  the  romance  of  her  young  life.  Then  a  sudden 
giddiness  seized  her.  She  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to  ex- 
clude the  vision. 

Long  she  sat  there  by  the  window  in  the  fading  light, 
the  sunset  gleaming  on  her  hair.  She  felt  as  though  the 
earth  was  gradually  sinking  into  sleep.  She  seemed  to 
hear  a  far-away  voice  calling  to  her,  as  the  wind  of  evening 
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sighed  through  the  boughs  of  the  poplars  and  elms,  caus- 
ing the  leaves  to  whisper  softly,  the  flowers  to  lift  up  their 
faces,  and  she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  the  departing  orb. 

Amber  and  rose  faded  out  of  the  western  sky  and  in  the 
east  the  first  faint  stars  began  to  twinkle  through  the 
soft  obscurity.  Purple  dusk  was  slowly  enfolding  the  earth. 
How  the  hours  dragged !  For  this  was  the  night  when  she 
would  seek  the  confessor's  shrine  on  Mount  Aventine.  Her 
resolve  was  taken!  She  felt  that  further  suspense  would 
drive  her  mad.  The  Abbess  knew  nothing,  or  pretended 
to  know  nothing.  Access  to  the  Pontiff  was  effectually 
barred  to  her.  And  aside  from  one  or  two  of  the  nuns, 
she  knew  not  a  living  soul  in  Rome. 

When  the  sky  behind  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius  grew 
bright,  heralding  the  rising  moon,  Beatrice  passed  through 
the  refectory  in  a  panic  of  suppressed  excitement,  out  into 
the  garden.  She  found  the  postern  unlocked,  and  now  the 
winding  stretch  of  road  to  the  deserted  Aventine  lay  be- 
fore her,  a  purple  ribbon  in  an  emerald  sea.  As  far  as  her 
eyes  reached  she  could  discover  not  a  human  being.  At 
one  time  a  solitary  monk  passed  her,  going  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  made  the  holy  sign. 

Closely  wrapped  in  her  black  hood  and  mantle,  Beatrice 
walked  steadily  on,  yet  her  mind  was  far  from  easy.  She 
tried  to  assure  herself  something  was  being  gained  at 
last.  She  felt  the  relief  of  being  committed  to  a  definite 
line  of  action  after  these  months  of  vain  searching  and 
groping.  The  rapture  of  life  might  be  regained  even  now. 
It  was  worth  fighting  for,  and  fight  to  the  bitter  end  she 
would. 

She  dreaded  traversing  the  narrow,  tortuous  streets 
alone.  Giving  form  to  her  terror,  she  had  seen  a  man 
following  her,  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak  with  a  hood  con- 
cealing head  and  face.  Sorely  frightened,  when  the  more 
populous  streets  lay  behind  and  she  entered  a  dark  and 
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lonely  stretch  of  road,  she  instinctively  accelerated  her 
steps.  But,  though  her  mysterious  pursuer  quickened  his 
pace  also,  he  did  not  attempt  to  molest  her  and,  when  she 
arrived  at  the  base  of  the  Aventine,  he  had  vanished  from 
sight. 

Slowly  she  began  the  ascent  of  the  Mount  of  Cloisters. 
Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness,  save  the  tolling  of  distant 
convent  bells,  or  the  somber  chant  of  belated  pilgrims 
worshipping  before  some  secluded  shrine.  The  trees  looked 
spectral  in  the  moon  dusk  and  a  strange  restlessness  began 
to  invade  her.  A  long,  solitary  walk  lay  ahead,  and  what 
dangers  she  knew  not.  What  weird,  uncanny  things  might 
not  lurk  in  these  dim,  treacherous  shadows?  Beatrice  had 
never  know  the  meaning  of  fear.  Now  the  Aventine 
became  to  her  a  mysterious  haunt  of  terrors. 

The  moon  had  risen  from  behind  the  Sabine  Mountains 
and  swam  in  the  cloudless,  indigo  night  sky,  almost  purple 
in  its  transparency. 

With  stormily  beating  heart  she  entered  the  depths  of 
the  dreaming  wood,  trying  to  remember  the  directions  she 
had  received  from  Sister  Theodosia.  Her  path  led  her  past 
the  convents  of  Santa  Sabina,  Santa  Prisca  and  Santa  Maria 
of  the  Aventine,  thence  branched  off  into  the  wilderness. 
It  was  intensely  still,  with  a  brooding  hush  that  might 
have  betokened  a  coming  storm  had  the  sky  not  been  so 
clear.  With  every  step  she  took,  the  region  became  more 
desolate,  more  lonely.  The  tall  grasses  waved  in  the  night 
wind  and  her  feet  became  frequently  entangled  among  the 
creepers  that  spread  their  invisible,  sinuous  coils  in  the 
mazy  labyrinth  of  verdure. 

It  was  firmly  believed  among  the  Romans  of  the  day  that 
evil  spirits  haunted  these  wilds  and  that  whoso  incautiously 
ventured  therein  at  certain  times  was  never  seen  again. 
Other  legends  hath  it  that,  in  some  of  the  ruins,  hidden 
treasures   reposed;   and   that  whoso   visited   the  haunted 
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plot  on  a  certain  night  might  make  himself  master  thereof. 
In  the  background  loomed  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  temple 
of  Isis  which  had,  at  one  time,  witnessed  those  wildest  of 
orgies  commemorated  by  Juvenal. 

Nowithstanding  the  tempting  traditions  connected  with 
the  ill-famed  region,  the  sinister  rumors  obtained  such 
a  hold  that  the  wood  was  universally  shunned.  The  wil- 
derness had  slowly  encroached  upon  the  ruins  and  the  ill- 
favored  sanctuary  of  the  Egyptian  Goddess,  until  its  very 
existence  became  almost  a  matter  of  myth  and  legend. 
Clumps  of  fantastic,  wind-distorted  trees  added  to  the  sinis- 
ter aspect  of  the  place. 

Ignorant  of  the  evil  fame  of  the  region,  Beatrice,  who 
by  this  time  had  completely  lost  her  bearings,  continued 
upon  her  way  beneath  the  gaunt  and  twisted  trees,  that 
seemed  like  tortured  souls,  writhing  in  agony.  Now  and 
then  she  paused,  as  if  struck  with  the  aspect  of  the  tre- 
mendous desolation,  the  wilderness  of  shattered  arches, 
solitary  columns,  ivory-covered  porticoes.  The  hopelessness 
of  extricating  herself  from  this  labyrinth  of  ghostly  ruins, 
nameless  landmarks  of  a  vanished  civilization,  began  to 
impress  itself  upon  her  more  and  more,  as  she  proceeded  on 
her  way  and  the  difficulties  of  her  path  increased. 

Very  dark  and  forbidding  was  the  wood,  gleams  of  moon- 
light alternating  with  dense  black  shadows,  striking  now 
athwart  some  fallen  tree,  whose  barkless,  twisted  boughs 
looked  like  tangled,  white  serpents,  now  on  some  small, 
stagnant  pool,  reflecting  in  distorted  image  the  golden 
shield  of  the  higher-risen  moon. 

Beatrice  was  a  very  woman,  though  all  the  courage  of 
her  race  was  in  brain  and  nerve.  Belief  in  supernatural 
forces  and  the  physical  powers  of  the  Lord  of  Darkness  was 
universal  in  those  days,  and  there  was  no  doubt  in  her 
mind  as  to  the  terrible  risk  she  ran.  To  meet  physical  dan- 
gers she  might  brace  herself,  but,  at  any  moment,  some 
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unseen,  unknown  power  of  Evil  might  enter  into  and  pos- 
sess her,  paralyzing  body  and  brain  alike.  Possession  of 
the  devil  was  a  very  real  thing;  yet,  on  the  other  hand 
loomed  this  equally  real  and  to  her  more  terrible  danger 
from  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

The  tension  of  nerve  and  will,  which  so  far  enabled  her 
to  go  on,  wrought  up  her  imagination  to  fever  pitch.  Evil 
things  were  all  about  her;  fiery  eyes  gleamed  among  the 
mosses;  imps,  horrible  in  their  grotesquerie,  seemed  to 
grin  at  her  from  among  the  twisted  boughs.  The  next 
moment  she  saw  it  was  but  the  fantastic  branch  of  an 
oak,  but  it  started  a  new  train  of  horror  in  her  soul. 

She  felt  so  utterly  helpless  and  forlorn.  Only  the  con- 
fident words  of  the  nun  sustained  her  courage  to  face 
whatever  came,  and  instinctively  she  dwelt  thereon  to 
banish  the  chill  fear  that  in  spite  of  all  would  creep  over 
her.  Her  whole  soul  shuddered  with  sick  dread  of  Pier 
Luigi,  as  from  the  contact  with  some  unclean  thing.  At 
that  moment  she  felt  she  would  touch  the  red-hot  hand 
of  the  devil  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Pontiff's  son. 

And  now  the  faint  gleam  of  a  light  struck  her  eye.  It 
broke  forth  from  among  the  ruins,  almost  like  a  star,  scarcely 
larger  but  more  intense  in  its  ray.  Of  itself  it  was  nothing 
uncommon  and  might  have  shone  forth  from  convent  or 
cottage.  But  it  streamed  forth  from  a  part  of  the  Aventine 
which  contained  no  habitations  of  the  living,  only  shattered 
porticoes  and  crumbled  arches,  of  which  even  the  names 
and  memories  have  long  been  forgotten. 

Her  heart  was  beating  to  suffocation.  What  if  it  were  a 
snare  to  draw  her  into  these  lonely  woods,  where  any  chance 
marauder  might  seize  and  carry  her  off  beyond  the  ken 
of  the  world?  Her  brain  in  a  whirl,  she  slowly  proceeded 
towards  the  strange  light,  crossing  herself  repeatedly  and 
praying  to  the  Holy  Virgin  for  protection.  Then  she  con- 
centrated all  her  thoughts  on  Guido.     In  fancy  she  could 
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see  his  tall,  austere  form  walking  beside  her;  could  feel 
the  warm  clasp  of  his  hand. 

Then,  with  swift  reaction,  she  realized  it  was  a  delusion 
and  that  she  was  alone,  yet  so  powerful  was  the  fancy 
that  she  strove  hard  to  recapture  it.  In  vain  at  first. 
Her  imagination  refused  to  be  manipulated  by  her  will. 
Again  the  evil  things  were  all  about  her,  dank  and  de- 
caying vegetation  rotting  away  in  silent,  stagnant  pools. 

With  a  sudden  intake  of  the  breath  she  came  to  an  abrupt 
stop.  Out  of  the  dense  foliage  rose  a  ruinous  chapel.  The 
light  which  she  had  seen  glimmering  in  the  distance  came 
from  within,  shedding  a  faint,  spectral  radiance  through 
the  night.  So  utterly  unprepared  it  found  her,  that  her 
limbs  almost  refused  to  carry  her  farther. 

A  slight  breeze  had  arisen  and  was  sighing  through  the 
trees.  The  shrill  hoot  of  an  owl  as  it  rustled  overhead, 
the  crazy  flight  of  a  bat,  the  screech  of  a  night  bird 
that  sought  shelter  among  the  leafy  branches  added  to 
the  terrors  of  the  wilderness.  The  night  seemed  alive  with 
its  phantom  creatures  and  panic  struck  her  soul  as  with 
a  mortal  chill.  For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  her  hand  upon 
her  heart  as  if  to  still  its  temptuous  beating.  Then,  quickly 
resolved,  she  entered  the  ruinous  chapel. 

The  dim  radiance  of  the  ever-burning  lamp  alone  shed 
a  faint  illumination  about,  throwing  all  objects  not  touched 
by  its  rays  into  densest  gloom.  Dimly,  as  her  eyes  began 
to  focus  themselves,  she  discerned  the  Confessor's  shrine 
at  the  right  of  the  altar. 

Silent,  or  almost  silent,  as  the  chapel  was,  it  was  not 
altogether  empty,  a  circumstance  which  had  a  reassuring 
effect  upon  her.  At  least  two  worshippers  were  at  their 
devotions.  Not  far  from  the  altar  knelt  a  monk  and,  at 
some  distance,  she  saw  another  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

Beatrice  tried  to  pray,  but  did  not  succeed  in  concentrat- 
ing.    She  was  still  too  much  in  bondage  to  the  world  that 
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lay  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary.  Her  nerves 
would  not  deny  the  strain  of  her  solitary  pilgrimage. 
Gradually,  however,  the  spiritus  loci  asserted  itself.  Beatrice 
knelt  in  prayer. 

Truly,  here  was  peace!  Never  had  she  known  such 
silence.  Here  the  confused  tongues  of  the  world,  passion, 
and  strife  were  hushed  alike.  If  the  monk  near  the  altar 
heard  the  rustle  of  her  gown  as  she  moved  in  the  shadows, 
he  gave  no  outward  sign,  but  swayed  on,  absorbed  in  the 
fervor  of  his  devotions. 

The  whispered  sibilance  from  the  confessional  served 
only  to  deepen  the  calm.  The  chance  shifting  foot  on  the 
floor  seemed  an  offense  against  the  silence  of  the  place. 
No  words  came  to  Beatrice's  lips  or  even  formed  their 
conscious  sense  in  mind.  It  was  as  if  the  veil  of  flesh  had 
dissolved  and,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  she  realized  and 
understood  that  nearness  of  the  Eternal,  which,  though 
unguessed,  is  never  far  away.  Then  the  interchange  of 
whispered  sibilance  ceased.  Where  there  had  been  two 
voices  there  was  but  one  and  it  spoke  in  a  deeper  note.  It 
scarcely  needed  her  own  experience  to  inform  Beatrice  this 
was  a  message  all  the  world  might  hear :  "Ego  te  absolve.'* 
The  rest  droned  away  in  the  supervening  silence. 

At  last  she  rose,  floated  like  a  shadow  towards  the  Con- 
fessor's shrine.  At  some  little  distance  from  it  she  paused, 
her  eyes  straining  towards  the  monk  who  lay  prostrate 
near  the  shadowy  altar,  face  downward.  By  the  faint 
light  of  the  everburning  lamp  she  could  see,  now  and  then, 
a  convulsive  shudder  pass  through  his  body.  How  long 
he  had  demeaned  himself  in  this  attitude  of  contrition  she 
could  not  even  surmise.  A  strangled  sob  broke  from 
his  lips  and  Beatrice  wondered  vaguely  what  sins  one  so 
devout  might  have  upon  his  soul,  to  cause  such  intense 
mental  anguish. 

Timidly  now  she  approached  the  screen,    Dimly  discern- 
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ible,  wrapt  in  gloom,  sat  the  Confessor,  garbed  in  a  red 
cassock,  like  a  cardinal,  from  head  to  foot.  His  head  was 
concealed  in  a  cowl  of  the  same  color  and  a  scrap  of  red 
satin  covered  his  eyes. 

"What  a  strange  vagary ,"  Beatrice  thought,  and  almost 
repented  her  rash  adventure.  Then  she  remembered  the 
words  of  the  novice.  A  schismatic  monk,  he,  yet  one  en- 
dowed with  a  divine  dispensation  which  even  the  Farnese 
and  his  son  were  forced  to  respect. 

She  knelt.  The  grotesque  figure  within  sat  immobile 
as  a  statue,  his  hands  buried  in  the  ample  sleeves  of  his 
cassock.  He  muttered  some  indistinguishable  words  in 
Latin,  so  she  thought;  then,  approaching  his  head  some- 
what nearer  the  wicket,  he  spoke  a  few  words  which  en- 
couraged Beatrice  to  begin,  laying  bare  her  heart  to  the 
man  who  alone  might  sway  the  Pontiff  and  give  her  back  to 
happiness. 

Slowly  at  first  and  with  the  natural  hesitancy  engendered 
by  the  hour  and  the  place  the  words  fell  from  her  lips, 
while  spiral  wreaths  of  incense  curled  upward  from  some 
invisible  brazier,  spreading  beneath  the  low  ceiling,  in- 
ducing a  strange  lassitude  and  faintness.  Behind  the  red 
satin  mask  the  Confessor  listened  unmoved;  inside  the 
ample  sleeves  his  hands  clasped  and  unclasped. 

In  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  stood  two  men,  taking  in 
the  shadowy  interior. 

"Surely,  this  is  not  St.  Silvester's  night,  when  the  dead 
rise  from  their  graves,"  Benvenuto  Cellini  turned  to  the 
Lord  of  Fiorano,  touching  the  latter's  arm  and  pointing  to 
the  confessional.     "What  ceremonies  are  these?" 

"The  very  place  of  which  I  told  you,  Messere,  and  into 
which  I  strayed  the  other  night,"  Guido  replied,  in  awe- 
struck whispers.    "Listen!    The  chant!" 

A  droning  chant  now  came  to  their  ears.  It  seemed  to 
flow  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
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The  two  monks  who  had  been  at  their  devotions  when 
Beatrice  had  entered  the  chapel,  arose  at  that  moment, 
slowly,  laboriously,  as  if  staggering  beneath  the  burden 
of  their  sins. 

There  was  a  sudden  rush  of  feet.  A  piercing  shriek  rang 
through  the  chapel.  Cellini  and  his  companion  saw  a  red- 
garbed  monk  leap  out  of  the  confessional,  snatch  up  the 
kneeling  form  of  a  woman,  throw  her  over  his  shoulder 
like  a  sack  and  vanish  in  the  background.  Simultaneously 
the  light  of  the  lamp  was  extinguished.  They  were  en- 
veloped in  Stygian  darkness. 

So  quickly  had  it  happened  that  their  limbs  refused  to 
move  for  sheer  terror. 

"That  is  Beatrice's  voice !"  Guido  clutched  Cellini's  arm, 
starting  forward,  when  a  warning  cry  arrested  him. 

"Halt!    Not  another  step!" 

So  peremptory  was  the  command  that  Guido,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  obeyed.  Cellini  had  ignited  a  tallow- 
dip  he  carried  for  all  emergencies. 

"Now — which  way  did  they  go?  Ah!  Here!  Are  you 
quite  sure,  my  lord?" 

"Do  I  know  the  voice  of  my  wife?"  Guido  flashed  fiercely, 
unsheathing  the  poniard  which  Messer  Benvenuto  had  pre- 
viously supplied. 

"There  is  some  devil's  work  in  train.  What  brought  her 
here,  I  wonder?" 

They  flew  through  the  chapel  like  a  whirlwind,  and  the 
next  moment  found  themselves  under  the  trees,  where  they 
paused,  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 

Some  fifty  feet  away  from  the  chapel,  which  in  a  fashion 
screened  it,  rose  a  gaunt,  squat  tower  which  in  the  twelfth 
century  might  have  served  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Sara- 
cens, whose  ever-recurring  inroads  from  Ostia  had  time  and 
again  menaced  the  Eternal  City.  It  had  long  fallen  into 
decay.    Portions  of  the  upper  floors  still  clung  to  the  rafters ; 
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and  the  moon,  slowly  mounting  to  her  zenith,  shed  her 
spectral  light  over  the  partially  roofless  structure.  A 
ruinous  arch  at  some  height  from  the  ground  gave  entrance 
to  the  tower  by  means  of  a  plank  resting  on  a  heap  of 
stones. 

Benvenuto  and  his  companion  arrived  just  in  time  to 
see  the  red-garbed  figure  bearing  his  burden  swiftly  up  the 
plank  and  disappearing  through  a  narrow  doorway  beyond. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  they  rushed  in  pursuit,  and, 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  darted  through  the  door 
at  the  other  end  of  the  arch  and  found  themselves  in  a 
spacious,  though  desolate  chamber. 

For  a  moment  they  looked  helplessly  around.  Of  the 
abductor  and  his  victim  there  was  not  a  trace.  Cellini 
pointed  to  the  floor.  A  square  opening,  large  enough  to 
admit  one  man,  gaped  like  the  mouth  of  a  trap-door.  Pro- 
truding therefrom  they  saw  the  shadowy  rungs  of  a  ladder. 
Cellini  threw  the  light  of  his  tallow-dip  down  into  the 
opaque  darkness. 

"This  way,  my  lord,"  he  called  to  his  companion.  "There 
is  no  other  exit!  One  step  at  a  time!  By  God!  We  will 
beat  him  yet!" 

One  step  at  a  time  they  did  take,  Guido  closely  following 
Cellini,  who  held  the  torch  aloft  to  light  them  on  their 
descent.  A  sudden  draught  of  air  blew  the  smoke  of  the 
tallow-dip  into  Cellini's  eyes.  His  right  foot,  suspended 
in  mid-air,  missed  the  next  rung.  With  a  wild  shriek  he 
plunged  down,  pulling  Guido  after  him.  There  was  a  dull 
splash,  as  of  a  body  striking  water  at  a  great  depth.  Then 
darkness  and  silence. 
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T  was  a  day  or  two  after  these 
events,  an  hour  or  two  after 
sunset.  Old  Spara,  the  war- 
den, was  fretfully  perambulat- 
ing in  a  gallery  of  the  Em- 
peror's Tomb,  examining  doors 
and  windows  and  at  times  paus- 
ing to  listen,  when  he  suddenly 
felt  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
Starting  around  he  beheld  a 
muffled  figure,  the  brim  of  the  broad  Spanish  hat  drawn 
deeply  over  his  eyes.  His  hand  flew  to  the  poniard  in  his 
belt,  when  the  stranger  raised  the  broad  lapels  of  his  hat, 
disclosing  the  features  of  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

"Hope  has  a  light  step,"  Pier  Luigi  addressed  the  warden. 
"I  have  walked  in  your  tracks  these  minutes,  yet  you 
caught  no  echo.    How  fares  his  Highness?" 

Spara  shrugged.  "He  has  not  spoken  for  two  days,  Your 
Grace,  but  lies  huddled  by  the  wall.  The  rats  have  de- 
voured his  food.  Perhaps  the  air  of  the  dungeon  is  prov- 
ing too  much  for  him." 

"Lead  me  to  the  monk's  dungeon,"  the  duke  commanded 
curtly.  "I  would  assure  myself  of  his  welfare.  But  if  you 
contemplate  treachery,  old  man,  think  twice.  For  one  is 
walking  at  your  side  who  knows  how  to  use  what  he  has  in 
his  hand!" 

The  warden  bowed  to  the  ground,  then  led  the  way  to 
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the  subterranean  dungeons.  His  torch  hardly  flickered  in 
the  mephitic  air,  which  smelled  foul  and  rank,  as  in  a 
sepulchre. 

At  last  they  paused  before  the  dungeon  of  the  monk  of 
Foiano.  Spara  raised  the  torch  while  he  unlocked  the  cell. 
On  the  threshold  the  duke  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
snatched  the  torch,  ordered  the  warden  to  wait  outside. 
But  even  with  the  aid  of  the  torch,  which  shed  a  smoky 
glare  through  the  opaque  gloom,  it  was  some  moments  ere 
he  could  focus  the  interior. 

In  the  far  corner  lay  the  huddled  figure  of  a  man,  arms 
partially  thrust  out,  covered  with  a  dark  mantle.  The  face 
was  to  the  ground.  As  he  took  a  forward  step,  a  huge  rat 
jumped  out  of  the  water  pitcher  and  scurried,  reeking  and 
squeaking,  into  its  hole.     The  duke  shivered. 

"Compared  with  this  the  Sammarocho  is  the  Turk's 
Seventh  Heaven,"  he  meditated  to  himself.  His  foot 
slipped  in  the  food  scattered  over  the  floor  by  the  rodents, 
bread,  green  with  mould,  soaked  in  the  overturned  water, 
mixed  with  the  excrescences  from  the  beasts.  The  figure 
remaining  immobile,  the  duke  took  a  forward  step. 

"Arise,  Highness!  Your  duchess  sends  fond  greetings 
and  tidings  of  good  cheer!"  Pier  Luigi  spurned  the  pros- 
trate form  with  the  tip  of  his  steel  boot.  "She  bids  me  say 
to  you,  she  is  consoled.  She  ever  boasted  a  fastidious  taste 
— what?  Still  no  answer?  Not  even  a  mild  rebuke?  Come, 
now  !" 

With  a  quick  stride  he  walked  up  to  the  prostrate  form, 
stooped  and,  with  a  vicious  jerk,  rolled  the  motionless  fig- 
ure on  its  back.     With  a  cry  of  dismay  he  recoiled. 

"What  in  Hell's  name  is  this?" 

The  face  had  been  eaten  away  by  the  rats.  A  shiver  ran 
down  the  duke's  spine.  Then  a  baleful  smile  curved  the 
pale,  carnation  lips. 

"What  would  she  say  if  she  saw  him  now?" 
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Step  for  step  he  retreated  from  the  mangled  corpse,  till 
he  found  himself  once  more  outside  in  the  gallery.  Spara, 
who  had  partially  overheard  the  duke's  soliloquy,  was  cow- 
ering against  the  wall. 

"He  will  require  no  more  earthly  nourishment,"  Pier 
Luigi  spoke  as  he  came  forth  from  the  dungeon.  "Have  the 
carrion  removed !" 

"Is  he  dead,  my  lord?"  the  warden  gasped. 

"Ask  the  rats!"  the  duke  snarled.  "He  is  even  now  par- 
taking of  the  heavenly  manna  that  sustains  the  soul.  Head 
on!" 

Spara,  raising  the  torch,  blinked  up  at  the  duke.  "What 
are  Your  Grace's  commands?" 

Pier  Luigi  stopped,  as  if  to  take  counsel  with  himself. 
"To  the  Purple  chamber  1" 

Angela  Savelli  was  reclining  upon  an  ottoman.  The 
lamp  was  lit.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  book.  But  it  was 
closed  on  the  finger  that  marked  the  page  and  her  eyes, 
down-drooped,  told  of  a  gaze  turned  inward.  With  her 
pensive  mood  her  face  had  taken  on  a  new  spirituality.  But 
her  cheeks  no  longer  showed  the  peach-bloom.  They  were 
pale  as  wax. 

She  was  lost  in  meditation.  At  that  moment  she  was 
sounding  the  full  depths  of  her  misery  and  was  becoming 
lost  in  utter  darkness.  All  that  could  have  given  her  cause 
to  cling  to  life  was  slipping  away  from  her,  even  grief  and 
hate.  Utterly  crushed  by  the  knowledge  that  Pier  Luigi 
loved  her  no  Jonger,  she  had  even  lost  the  capacity  for 
suffering,  but  submitted  to  it  with  a  certain  mournful  in- 
difference, as  though  her  sensibilities  were  numbed.  Her 
most  terrible  suspicions  had  been  realized,  and  the  fiendish 
cruelty  of  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given  herself  had  ag- 
gravated her  suffering  by  his  deliberately  causing  the 
rumors  of  his  amours  to  reach  her  ear,  especially  his  in- 
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fatuation  for  the  Lady  of  Fiorano,  who,  rumor  also  hath  it, 
was  favoring  his  suit. 

At  first  the  pain  had  been  almost  insupportable.  But, 
little  by  little,  Angela  felt  jealousy  dying  in  her  breast;  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  the  very  life  in  her  heart  was  on  the 
point  of  flickering  out  with  the  absence  of  the  torment.  She 
kept  asking  herself  if  she  still  loved  Pier  Luigi,  and  called 
to  mind  all  he  had  made  her  suffer  for  months  past;  first 
his  indifference,  then  his  desertion,  amounting  almost  to 
hostility.  These  thoughts  no  longer  filled  her  soul  with 
rebellion.  She  merely  knew  herself  in  the  throes  of  a  ter- 
rible sensation  of  barrenness. 

Too  much  suffering  had  dried  up  her  heart.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  that  part  of  her  life  which  alone  seemed  to  her 
worth  living  was  gradually  fading  away  and  slipping  from 
her  memory,  even  as  landscape  eaten  away  by  the  shadows 
of  evening  crumbles  into  the  ashes  of  night.  An  infinite 
love  had  filled  her  life  and  now  there  was  nothing  left. 
The  tide  had  gone  out;  only  sand  remained. 

Her  childhood  and  her  first  love,  all  that  had  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  sea  of  passion,  rose  up  again  from  the  bed 
of  dried-up  waters  as  her  gaze  rose  from  the  book  and 
roamed  through  the  window  into  the  silent  night  outside, 
where  the  moon  poured  vitreous  sheen  over  the  Angel's 
Castle,  enveloping  Rome  in  silvery  haze.  Familiar  spectres 
climbed  the  sides  of  the  abyss,  like  phantoms  of  the 
drowned  that  rise  up  by  night  and  cling  to  the  sides  of  the 
cliffs.  She  thought  she  heard  the  voices  of  her  loved  ones, 
which  for  many  a  long  day  had  not  echoed  in  the  depths  of 
her  memory. 

"Angela!" 

Was  it  her  mother,  dead  since  her  earliest  infancy,  calling 
to  her  in  gentle  accents  of  despair?  Was  it  her  father? 
No!  Barnabo  Savelli  had  cursed  his  daughter.  He  prob- 
ably pronounced  her  name  no  more  in  the  deserted  halls 
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of  Castel  Gandolfo,  whose  memory  she  had  dishonored,  and 
had  forbidden  those  about  him  to  mention  it.  Or,  was  it 
the  youth  she  had  betrayed,  denied  and  sacrificed  without 
regret  to  the  new  love  which  had,  in  turn,  abandoned  her? 
Where  were  they  all?  What  had  become  of  those  whose 
call  she  had  imagined  she  heard?  Were  they  even  alive? 
Were  they  not  shades  crying  out  to  her,  begging  for  rec- 
ognition? 

Again  the  whispered  cry.     "Angela!     Angela!" 

She  started.  This  time  she  could  not  be  mistaken.  There 
was  no  question  now  of  an  illusion,  of  one  of  those  speaking 
phantoms  that  flit  through  our  imagination,  mocking  our 
ears,  when  the  soul  in  exaltation  hovers  above  our  senses, 
endowed  with  the  quality  to  see  and  hear  without  eyes  or 
ears. 

Before  her  stood  Adrian  Colonna.  With  a  strangled 
outcry  of  dismay,  her  eyes  big  with  terror,  she  faced  him, 
as  one  would  face  a  ghost  suddenly  risen  from  the  realms 
of  the  netherworld. 

For  a  space  that  seemed  interminable  silence  held  be- 
tween them.  The  next  moment  he  was  on  his  knees,  had 
snatched  her  hands,  covered  them  with  delirious  kisses. 

"How  dare  you?  Are  you  mad?"  She  tried  to  release 
herself. 

"Dare?"  A  sad  smile  was  on  his  lips,  though  the  fires 
of  a  great  passion  burnt  in  his  eyes.  "Am  I  mad?  Yes! 
Perhaps  I  am  just  a  little  mad.  Oh,  I  would  dare  anything, 
everything,  just  to  see  you  once  again,  to  look  once  again 
into  your  eyes,  to  bring  back  the  days  of  old — " 

"How  did  you  get  in?"  she  questioned  in  a  frightened 
whisper,  ignoring  his  protestations.  "Do  you  not  know 
that  to  be  found  here  means  certain  death — for  you  and 
me?"     The  words  fairly  tumbled  from  her  lips. 

"Is  there  anything  worse  than  death  in  life?" 

Her  own  pangs  might  have  answered  the  question.     She 
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was  thoroughly  frightened.     She  must  put  a  stop  to  this 
madness  at  once,  forever. 

"What  do  you  want?"  her  voice  grew  hard,  as  her  eyes 
flickered  in  the  direction  of  the  door.  Then  again,  with 
growing  anxiety:     "What  do  you  want?" 

He  noted  the  quick  breath,  flush  and  pallor  alternating 
on  her  cheeks. 

"I  want  your  love,  Angela—the  love  that  you  once  gave 
to  me,  the  love  you  have  bartered  awy— -the  love  he  has 
stolen  from  me— I  want  you,  Angela!  My  heart  is  on 
fire!  My  soul  is  athirst  for  you,  as  the  wanderer  in  the 
desert  thirsts  for  the  cooling  draught  that  is  between  him 
and  perdition — " 

"That  is  impossible!"  she  spoke,  her  nervousness  and 
her  hurried  breathing  rendering  her  voice  harsh  and  un- 
steady.    "You  must  go — at  once!     I  will  hear  no  more." 

She  succeeded  in  snatching  her  hands  from  his  grasp. 

"You  must  go,"  she  repeated  frantically,  as  he  knelt  as 
if  he  had  not  heard,  "ere  he  comes — " 

He  looked  up  into  her  face  in  mad  adoration.  Then, 
blankly : 

"Ere  who  comes?" 

"Who  but  the  Lord  Pier  Luigi?" 

"He  still  comes,  then,  now  and  then-— this  lover  of  yours?" 

"Go!     For  God's  sake,  go!     I  beg  it  on  my  knees — " 

"Why  this  sudden  concern  for  my  life,  Angela  mia? 
Are  you  afraid  your  lover  will  find  me  here,  he,  whose 
play- thing  you  are?" 

"It  is  a  lie !"  she  flashed. 

"It  is  the  truth!  You  know  it!  The  truth!  He  has 
betrayed  you.     He  broke  the  flower,  trod  it  in  the  dust." 

"He  loves  me." 

"A  lie!  A  thousand  lies!  He  loves  none  but  himself! 
He  will  cast  you  forth,  even  as  he  has  cast  forth  his  other 
mistresses." 
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She  placed  hef  hands  on  his  lips,  her  eyes  on  the  door 
that  gave  entrance  to  her  chamber.  Thinking  to  soothe 
him,  she  said: 

"How  cruel  of  you  to  speak  to  me  like  this  V 

"Cruel!     You  speak  to  me  of  cruelty." 

She  tapped  her  foot  on  the  stone  floor.  "Why  recall 
that  which  can  never  be  again  !" 

He  had  succeeded  in  recapturing  her  hands,  pressed  them 
to  his  lips.  Their  whiteness,  their  fragrance  seemed  to 
intoxicate  his  senses. 

"Think  of  the  olden  days,  Angela!  Think  of  our  love — 
our  vows- — beneath  the  ancient  oaks  of  Castel  Gandolfo. 
Oh,  why,  why,  have  you  done  this  to  me?  I  loved  you, 
madly,  desperately— and  I  love  you  now,  even  more  so, 
since  by  your  own  deed  you  have  made  barren  hopelessness 
my  lot  forevermore — I  love  you,  love  you,  more  than  any- 
thing in  Heaven  or  earth." 

She  tried  to  release  her  hands.  In  vain.  "You  have  no 
right  to  say  so!  I  am  another's!  I  can  nevermore  be 
yours." 

"His  mistress!  Does  he  love  you  enough  to  make  you 
his  wife?" 

"He  will,  in  time — " 

"In  time!  When  sun  and  moon  sink  into  abysmal 
night." 

She  flung  her  head  back,  defiantly.  "Who  are  you  to 
pry  into  my  life,  in  which  you  have  no  further  place?" 

"I  am  even  he  to  whom,  in  a  certain  hour,  you  lied:  'I 
love  you.' " 

"That  was  ere  I  knew  my  own  heart." 

"You  knew  your  own  heart  then!  You  know  it  not,  to- 
day." 

"I  know  it  well  enough  to  say  to  you :  I  do  not  love  you. 
For  the  last  time!     Go!" 

"But  go  I  shall  not!     Go!     This  is  my  chance.     You 
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must  hear  me— you  shall!  Even  the  accused  criminal  has 
the  right  to  speak  in  his  own  defense." 

"Speak,  then,  and  be  brief,  for  God's  sake." 

"Why  this  haste?     This  tremor?" 

"It  is  for  you !     I  do  not  want  your  life !" 

"You  have  taken  all  else.  Why  not  take  it,  too?  Tell 
me,  then,  Angela.  What  has  changed  you  so?  What  has 
made  my  love  so  repellent  to  you?  I  am  conscious  of  no 
wrong.  If  I  have  ever  hurt  you  unwittingly,  Angela— is 
it  too  late  to  forgive?  I  gave  you  my  first  love — my 
only—" 

Her  restlessness  was  increasing  minutely.  "Your  first 
love!  What  is  that  to  me  now?"  she  cried  petulantly. 
"The  love  of  a  puling  boy,  a  fledgling  who  had  not  grown 
his  wings — " 

"Still,  not  a  reprobate,  a  traitor,  an  assassin  who  has 
transgressed  every  human  law  and  divine — " 

"I  will  not  hear  such  words  from  you." 

"The  truth  hurts." 

"They  are  false." 

"You  fear  the  proof." 

She  turned  on  him  like  a  lioness  at  bay.  She  knew  full 
well  he  spoke  truth.  His  words  cut  her  like  a  whiplash. 
The  knowledge,  and  the  ever-present  consciousness  of  how 
deeply  she  had  wronged  him,  goaded  her  to  madness. 

"Do  I  owe  you  an  account  of  my  actions,  simply  because, 
at  one  time,  I  suffered  your  courtship?"  she  spoke  in  ring- 
ing scorn  and  irony.  "And  now  listen  to  me,  Messer 
Adrian  Colonna.  I  should  love  him  to  whom  I  gave  my- 
self, were  he  the  very  fiend  you  would  have  him.  At  least 
he  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  get  what  he  wants ;  not  a 
weakling  who  crawls  upon  his  knees  before  the  woman  who 
has  spurned  him." 

He  recoiled  from  her,  his  hands  to  his  face.  "Then — for 
me — you  have — nothing?" 
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"Nothing!" — the  word  hissed  from  her  lips.  "Between 
us  everything  is  at  an  end.  The  past  is  gone.  The  future 
is  not—" 

"What  if,  as  he  surely  will,  he  casts  you  forth?  Ah! 
Frown  not,  Angela,  for  all  too  well  you  know  I  speak  truth ! 
Ask  the  meanest  citizen  in  Rome !  To  touch  him  is  pollu- 
tion." 

Her  eyes  flashed.  This  was  no  longer  the  dreamy,  pliant 
girl  he  had  known  in  the  days  of  old.  This  was  a  Fury,  a 
Bacchante,  fighting  for  her  mate 

"You  dare!" 

"I  dare  everything  to  save  you,  Angela,  even  though  to 
me  you  are  forever  lost." 

"How  considerate  of  you!  Who  says  I  desire  to  be 
saved?  And,  having  saved  me,  a  sudden  knight  errant, 
would  you  hold  in  your  arms  a  woman  who  has  given  her- 
self to  pollution  knowingly,  willingly?" 

His  eyes  glared.  His  breath  came  and  went  in  gasps. 
Again  her  eyes  roamed  to  the  door. 

"Even  to-day  you  are  still  a  boy — all  hate  and  flame  and 
unreason." 

"Yes,"  he  spoke  hoarsely,  looking  up  at  her  with  hungry 
eyes.  "All  haste  and  flame  and  hunger.  For  I  thirst,  I 
hunger,  I  am  starving  for  you.  All  day — all  yesterday — 
all  eternity.  When  I  wake,  I  think  of  you.  When  I  sleep, 
I  dream  of  you.  Your  eyes  will  not  let  me  go !  Oh,  why 
do  you  hate  me  so?  Because  I  love  you?  How  can  I 
help  that?" 

The  very  murmur  of  his  voice  was  a  caress.  For  a 
moment  its  spell  touched  her,  in  spite  of  herself,  as  the 
magic  of  far-away  things.  Almost  insensibly  she  relaxed 
the  tension  of  her  attitude.  She  forgot  the  existence  of 
the  very  door. 

Then  she  recovered  herself.  "No!"  she  said,  her  voice 
hard  as  steel.     "It  cannot  be!     Go  now!     You  have  seen 
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me;  you  have  heard  my  voice  again.  Let  this  be  the  end. 
All  that  in  this  life  can  ever  be  yours  of  me  is — the 
memory — " 

"The  memory!"  he  spoke  drearily.  "But  if  I  am  not 
content  with  the  memory?  You  belong  to  me,  by  every 
right,  human  and  divine,  not  to  the  thief  who  stole  you  in 
the  night.  For  he  stole  you  none  the  less  surely  that  you 
went  with  him  willingly,  a  victim  of  his  guile  and  you  own 
delusion." 

"Be  silent,  for  God's  sake !  I  will  listen  no  more,"  she 
almost  shrieked.     Rising   she   shook  herself   free   of   him. 

For  a  moment  his  face  retained  its  look  of  luminous  ec- 
stasy. "And  who  knows?"  he  continued,  noting  the  gradual 
change  come  over  her  countenance,  venturing  a  last  appeal, 
"Who  knows  but  I  might  have  the  good  luck  to  kill  him,  to 
free  you  from  the  monster." 

In  vain  did  she  try  to  silence  him;  neither  entreaty  nor 
scorn  availed.  A  fierce  smile  contracted  his  lips  and  his 
face,  which  still  retained  the  charm  and  softness  of  youth, 
looked  like  that  of  some  vengeful  archangel. 

"He  has  not  only  robbed  me  of  you,  he  has  robbed  me 
of  my  heart.  I  have  kept  my  soul  free  from  all  hatred  of 
you.  I  shall  always  remember  that  I  loved  you,  in  the 
olden  days,  that  I  love  you  still.  My  jealousy  in  its  most 
terrible  mood  stops  short  before  your  image,  adores  it  and 
spares  it.     But  he ! — " 

At  that  moment,  unseen  by  either,  the  door  opened  sound- 
lessly. The  head  of  Pier  Luigi  appeared  in  the  opening 
and  was  instantly  withdrawn,  not,  however,  without  a  slight 
sound  which  tortured  the  silence.  Angela  looked  up, 
startled. 

"Did  you  hear  a  sound?"     She  turned  to  Adrian  Colonna. 

"Only  the  echoes  of  my  silent  oath." 

For  a  moment  she  stood  still,  in  a  listening  attitude,  her 
face  pale  as  wax.     Then  she  tiptoed  to  the  door,  opened 
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it  by  degrees  and  stood  for  some  moments  rigid  as  a  statue, 
straining  her  ear  down  the  dark  passage.  Not  a  sound 
rewarded  her  panic.  Still  she  could  not  persuade  herself 
that  she  had  not  heard. 

"Do  not  believe  he  will  have  more  consideration  for  you 
than  he  had  for  his  other  mistresses,  who  died  in  the  gut- 
ter," Adrian  Colonna  continued.  "When  that  hour  comes 
— remember  my  words." 

Fear  and  pride  alike  forbade  her  acknowledging  the  storm 
that  was  raging  in  her  heart.  The  wrong  she  had  inflicted 
upon  him  caused  an  utter  revulsion  of  her  feelings.  We 
hate  those  the  most  whom  we  have  wronged  the  most. 

Now  a  footfall  could  be  plainly  heard  approaching 
through  the  stone  passage  outside.  Whoever  it  was  that 
came,  doubtlessly  he  intended  to  announce  his  approach. 
A  deadly  panic  in  her  heart,  Angela  sprang  forward,  opened 
the  door  of  a  wall-closet. 

"In!     Quickly!     For  God's  sake — don't  tarry — " 

Her  voice  was  hoarse  with  excitement. 

"What?     A  Colonna  hiding?" 

Without  further  ado  she  literally  thrust  him  in,  shut  the 
door  behind  him.  Already  the  knob  of  her  door  was  turn- 
ing. With  the  adroitness  born  of  a  sense  of  their  mutual 
danger  she  flashed  over  to  the  couch,  snatched  up  her  book, 
threw  herself  among  the  cushions  and,  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  check  her  wild  breathing,  glanced,  with  what  she 
hoped  might  pass  for  a  casual  uplift  of  the  eyes,  at  the 
slowly  opening  door,  which  admitted  Pier  Luigi. 

She  leaped  from  the  couch,  all  the  old  love  flooding  back 
to  her,  and  buried  her  head  on  his  breast.  He  drew  her 
close,  whispering  words  of  love  and  endearment  into  her 
ear. 

Pier  Luigi  was  not  slow  to  note  the  tempestuous  thrum- 
ming of  her  heart.  Holding  her  away  from  him  by  both 
arms,  he  said; 
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"How  your  heart  beats,  Angela  mia!  Almost  as  if  you 
were  frightened.     Has  any  one  dared  to  trouble  you?" 

"Trouble  me?  No  one  comes  here,  my  lord,"  she  replied, 
with  a  forced  smile,  her  voice  husky  with  fear,  refusing  to 
meet  his  gaze.  Her  limbs  felt  numb.  Had  he  guessed  the 
truth?    Or — did  he  know? 

"Strange!"  he  said,  looking  idly  around  the  room.  "I 
thought  I  heard  voices." 

Almost  despairing,  yet  desperately  nerving  herself  to 
play  her  part,  she  answered  him,  as  fittingly  as  she  could 
had  she  been  a  woman  of  ten  times  her  experience.  A  hys- 
terical laugh  rippled  from  her  lips. 

"Whom  did  you  expect  to  find,  my  lord?" 

He  shrugged.  "How  can  I  say?  I  know  not  who  comes, 
nor  goes.     Perchance,  your  old-time  lover — " 

"I  have  but  one  lover  and  he  stands  here,"  she  replied, 
with  a  caress.  "Who  else  is  there  in  the  world?"  Out- 
wardly cool  to  all  seeming,  the  mad  throbbing  of  her  heart 
almost  suffocated  her. 

"Nevertheless,  I  heard  voices,"  he  insisted,  stroking  the 
sunny,  silken  hair  of  the  woman. 

"Perhaps,  in  absence  of  a  human  being  to  speak  with,  I 
spoke  with  myself,"  she  answered  lightly. 

He  ignored  the  gentle  reproach,  still  holding  her  close. 
His  continued  silence  compelled  her  to  look  up  to  him.  He 
was  standing  rigid,  with  something  like  a  searching  gaze. 
It  was  the  look  he  had  so  often  turned  upon  her  of  late,  but 
now  intensified  in  a  vague  scrutiny.  For  a  second  he  held 
her  gaze,  his  eyes  trying  to  fathom  the  depths  of  her  own. 
Then,  with  decision,  he  answered: 

"I  heard  a  man's  voice." 

All  the  possibilities  of  acting  that  lay  dormant  within 
her,  were  now  brought  into  play.  Discovery  of  a  situa- 
tion for  which  she  was  not  responsible  spelled  disaster  and 
death.     God  alone  knew  what  hung  balanced  over  her  head ! 
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"No  man  comes  here,  save  the  warden,"  she  said  sadly. 

"Not  even — your  old-time  lover?"  he  reverted  to  his 
former  question. 

A  little  more — she  felt  her  heart  would  burst  or  she  would 
throw  herself  at  his  feet,  confess  everything  and  implore 
pardon  on  her  knees  for  him  who  was  concealed  in  the 
closet. 

"Why  should  he?"  her  voice  broke.  "After  I  betrayed 
his  love?" 

His  eyes  strayed  from  her  to  the  closet.  Then  he 
shrugged,  as  one  not  entirely  convinced. 

"Perchance,  I  too  am  beginning  to  imagine  things."  He 
brushed  her  lips  with  his  own.  "Forgive !  But  I  am  jeal- 
ous of  you!  And  woe  to  him  who  dares  despoil  the 
shrine !" 

The  terrible  moment  had  passed.  She  hardly  dared 
breathe.  "You  are  jealous  of  me,  my  lord?"  There  was 
almost  a  flash  of  exultation  in  her  voice,  now.  "I  spend 
my  days  and  nights  alone  in  this  dismal  prison  house.  Who 
is  there  for  me  to  speak  to,  since  you  come  so  seldom?" 

"Perhaps,  the  headless  monk — " 

"A  headless  monk?"    Her  genuine  surprise  disarmed  him. 

"Such  a  one  goes  about,  they  say.  I  thought  this  very 
night  I  saw  him  take  the  direction  of.  your  chamber." 

"God  save  us  from  such  a  one,"  she  shivered,  making 
the  holy  sign.     "Do  you  not  trust  me,  then,  my  lord?" 

She  craved  his  spoken  assurance.     He  shrugged. 

"Have  I  cause  to  distrust  you,  Angela  mia?" 

"Have  I  not  given  you  myself — all  I  call  my  own,  my 
lord?" 

He  released  her,  bowing  stiffly.  "You  have  reminded  me 
of  the  fact  before,  Madonna." 

He  saw  not  the  pain  that  shot  through  like  a  spasm.  His 
eyes  looked  beyond  her  into  space.  But  they  ever  remained 
fixed  on  the  door  of  the  wall-closet,  behind  which  Adrian 
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Colonna  stood,  trembling  like  an  aspen,  hardly  master  o£ 
himself. 

He  was  playing  with  her  agony.  Indeed,  Angela  felt 
she  could  not  support  this  terror  much  longer.  Anything, 
even  death,  was  preferable  to  this  terrible  suspense.  And 
now,  under  cover  of  conversation  he  watched  her,  hawk- 
like, out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes.  No  blush,  no  tremor 
of  the  lips,  no  quiver  of  the  eye-lids,  no  meeting  of  the  brows, 
no  frightened,  stealthy  glance  escaped  him.  Gradually  he 
turned  his  discourse  to  instances  of  reprisals  taken  by 
vengeful  husbands  on  guilty  wives  and  mistresses  and 
savored  to  the  full  the  quick  terror  of  her  eyes,  the  involun- 
tary twisting  of  her  fingers  as  she  listened  to  his  words. 

At  last,  imprinting  a  light  kiss  upon  her  brow,  Pier  Luigi 
released  her,  turned  without  another  word  and  left  the 
chamber. 

Angela's  heartbeats,  which  had  almost  stopped,  revived, 
but  with  a  pang  of  such  pain  as  she  had  never  known. 
Never  had  he  spoken  to  her  thus !  She  was  woman  enough 
to  realize  that  the  last  spark  of  love  had  burnt  itself  out. 
Without  a  greeting  he  had  come,  without  a  farewell  he  had 
gone.  Had  he  raved,  ranted,  had  he  struck  her — she  would 
have  exulted!  But  that  silence — that  stony  silence!  It 
was  the  silence  of  one  who  has  ceased  to  care. 

Soundlessly  the  door  of  the  wall-closet  opened.  She 
started  as  a  hand  took  her  own.  For  a  moment  she  did  not 
resent  the  touch.  She  seemed  unconscious  of  everything 
going  on  about  her.  Suddenly  she  realized  Adrian  Col- 
onna's  presence. 

"Keep  away!  Keep  away!"  she  cried  frantically.  "He 
may  be  listening  even  now." 

She  was  trembling  as  one  in  an  ague.  Not  for  herself 
now,  but  the  lover  of  her  girlhood.  Adrian  Colonna's  eyes 
were  as  two  slits  in  the  pallid  face. 

"I  heard  the  beast*— I  heard  every  word  he  spoke—"  he 
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answered  darkly.  "The  accursed  serpent  was  in  my 
power !    Oh !    That  I  had  obeyed  the  prompting  impulse — " 

"We  would  both  have  paid  the  penalty." 

"A  welcome  release  from  unutterable  anguish  and  de- 
spair. Perchance,  for  both  of  us !  But  the  accursed  mon- 
grel shall  not  live!  He  shall  die  the  death!  This  very 
night—" 

"Be  silent !"  she  cried  imperiously,  her  voice  hoarse  with 
suppressed  excitement.  "I  will  not  hear  another  word. 
Go!" 

"You  shall!"  he  replied  relentlessly,  and  vainly  she  tried 
to  stop  him.  "My  heart  is  bursting  with  words  that  cannot 
find  utterance ;  they  crowd  so  thickly  on  my  lips — " 

He  was  desperate,  lost  in  his  passion.  It  was  his  last 
fight  and  she  saw  that  here  was  more  than  task  enough  to 
hold  him  in  check. 

"Be  still!"  she  said  sternly,  but  he  was  beyond  her  con- 
trolling. He  caught  her  wrists.  She  struggled,  fiercely, 
silently,  only  her  panting  breath  telling  of  her  efforts  to 
free  herself.  At  last  she  succeeded  and  fled  to  the  wall, 
one  hand  raised,  as  if  to  strike  him  should  he  dare  approach. 

With  a  sudden,  frenzied  leap  he  caught  her  hands  anew, 
gripped  her  to  him.  "Then  my  lips  shall  tell  you  in  an- 
other way—"  He  bent  her  back.  With  an  extreme  effort 
she  once  more  wrenched  herself  free  of  his  grasp.  At  the 
head  of  the  couch  she  faced  him.  Her  hand  gripped  a  toy 
poniard,  a  gift  from  him  in  the  days  of  old.  She  pointed 
it  to  her  heart. 

"If  you  come  one  step  nearer  I  shall  end  it  all." 

She  was  mistress  of  the  situation  now.  Yet  the  su- 
preme problem  remained  to  rid  herself  of  him,  unseen. 

"You  must  go — at  once.  Any  moment  he  may  return. 
He  suspects!" 

In  his  face  she  read  anger,  pride,  humiliation,  and  above 
all  the  knowledge  that  all  was  irrevocably  lost.     In  spite 
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of  it  his  passion  surged  up  once  more — for  the  last  time. 
Her  loveliness,  as  she  stood  before  him,  glorious  in  the  new 
queendom  of  suffering,  her  eyes  ablaze,  like  twin  stars,  her 
cheeks  flushed  from  the  effects  of  her  tussle  with  him,  set 
him  aflame  again  with  a  hope  that  refused  to  die. 

She  read  his  thoughts  and  waved  him  back.  "Go !  forget 
mef     We  shall  never  meet  again." 

"I  go  not  without  you." 

"Then  listen  to  me,  Adrian  Colonna!  I  hate  you! 
Loathe  you — as  one  loathes  a  creeping,  slimy  thing  which 
one  crushes  beneath  one's  heel — " 

She  had  played  her  last  card,  to  make  him  go,  to  save  him 
from  the  fury  of  the  man  who  would  relentlessly  send  him 
to  his  doom,  should  he  return  and  find  him  in  her  chamber. 

Staggering  back  before  the  loathing  in  her  eyes,  Adrian's 
head  drooped,  as  if  he  had  been  dealt  an  invisible  blow. 

"I  go!"  he  said,  walking  towards  the  door  as  one  in  a 
dream. 

"Your  curses  shall  be  my  penance!  Goodbye — Good- 
bye—" 

Her  voice  broke.  When  his  back  was  turned  her  arms 
went  out  toward  him.  The  next  moment  Angela  Savelli 
was  alone. 

She  collapsed  on  the  couch,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
her  body  shaking  convulsively.     Silence  held  for  a  time. 

A  piercing,  awful  shriek  came  from  the  corridor  outside. 
Angela,  white  as  death,  staggered  to  her  feet.  Her  limbs 
felt  as  if  paralyzed.  She  snatched  the  torch,  tore  open 
the  door  and  paused  upon  the  threshold,  the  light  of  the 
torch  streaming  down  the  shadowy  gallery.  What  she 
saw  would  have  sufficed  to  freeze  the  blood  in  the  veins  of 
the  bravest.  Her  left  hand  pressed  against  her  heart,  while 
the  shaking  right  held  aloft  the  torch,  she  stood  for  a 
moment  rooted  to  the  spot  in  the  throes  of  an  icy  horror. 

Through  the   gallery,  staggering  like  a  drunken  man, 
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reeled  a  ghastly  figure  whose  face  was  literally  streaked. 
With  an  indescribable  sound  of  mingled  sobbing  and  chok- 
ing, his  eyes  glared  madly  round.  The  figure  mowed  the 
air  with  his  hands,  like  one  blind  and  insane  with  fear. 
Then,  with  a  choking  gasp  he  fell  prone  upon  his  face.  A 
convulsive  tremor  shook  his  body.  Adrian  Colonna  was 
dead.  With  a  shriek  that  resounded  in  the  remotest  depths 
of  the  Emperor!s  Tomb,  Angela  Savelli  fell  senseless  over 
the  body  of  the  lover  of  her  girlhood. 


CHAPTER  II 
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THE  QUESTING  HANDS 

HE  dream-silence  of  dusk 
brooded  over  the  Sistina.  All 
day  long  Michel  Angelo  had 
been  at  work  upon  his  supreme 
masterpiece— the  Last  Judg- 
ment— till  the  light  from  the 
eastern  window  grew  too  dim 
to  distinguish  the  colors.  Then, 
with  a  sigh,  he  had  laid  the 
brush  aside.  Wrapped  in  deep 
brooding,  he  stood  upon  the  scaffolding.  He  had  dismissed 
Urbino  for  the  evening.  In  this  hour  he  could  not  endure 
his  loutish  presence.  The  color  mixer  was  a  blot  on  the 
landscape.  He  desired  to  be  alone,  to  commune  with  him- 
self. 

Sunk  in  contemplation  of  the  vast  host  of  figures,  his 
own  life  passed  in  review  before  him ;  his  life,  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  his  work.  Baffled  thirty-three  years  agone, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  in  the  prime  of  early  manhood, 
he  had  commenced  the  painting  of  the  great  ceiling  of  the 
Sistina  with  the  Creation.  And  now,  at  sixty-six,  after 
seven  or  eight  years  of  prodigious  toil,  he  was  about  to  give 
to  the  world,  as  the  last  act  of  the  vast  drama,  the  Doom 
of  all  Created  Things — the  Destiny  that  leads  to  the  awful 
majesty  of  the  day  of  Wrath  and  Judgment,  wrought  with 
the  gloomy  intensity,  the  dramatic  instinct,  of  a  Dante. 
He,  of  all  the  great  ones  of  his  time,  had  survived  in  the 
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supreme  loneliness  of  old  age.  Raphael,  the  radiant  child 
of  fortune,  the  apostle  of  grace,  was  dead  these  tv/enty 
years;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  twenty-one;  Andrea  del  Sarto 
had  passed  nine  years  ago;  and  Correggio,  five.  He,  the 
supreme  giant  of  the  Renaissance,  stood  alone  upon  his 
self-created  pinnacle,  steeped  in  the  sunset  glow  of  life. 

His  own  life  resembled  a  huge  fresco.  He  had  seen 
Florence  blotted  out,  his  native  town.  He  had  seen  the 
Inquisition  set  up  and  the  Italian  spirit  die  under  the  heel 
of  Spain.  The  twilight  of  life  began  to  settle  in  upon  him, 
wrapping  him  in  a  deeper,  denser  gloom,  for  peace  was  to 
come  to  his  troubled  soul  only  after  it  had  taken  its  flight 
into  the  realms  of  the  sun. 

Ever  and  ever  his  gaze  returned  to  the  Mother  of  Christ. 
The  pure  face  of  the  Virgin,  as  it  now  stood  in  the  great 
fresco,  seemed  to  change  with  the  shifting  illumination. 
Now  she  appeared  as  a  gentle  novice,  now  the  maiden  with 
the  first  love-dream  in  her  eyes,  not  earthly  love  but  that 
spiritual  exaltation  which  passeth  understanding.  Now  the 
lips  seemed  to  curve  sadly,  as  if  the  dream  of  the  World's 
Supreme  Tragedy  had  stolen  upon  her.  Shifting  his  posi- 
tion, the  great  painter  would  look  at  her  first  in  one  illumi- 
nation, then  the  other.  Like  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  when  he  was 
painting  Lucrezia  Buti,  in  the  Chapel  of  Santa  Margherita 
near  Florence,  as  the  Madonna  del  Carmine,  he  knew  not 
which  aspect  of  her  was  the  loveliest  for  the  Mother  of 
Christ,  He  would  gaze  long  at  the  golden  light  playing 
on  her  hair,  the  dream-lustre  of  the  eyes.  There  was  the 
mouth,  so  quivering  and  so  sensitive  it  reminded  one  of  the 
dreamy  Madonnas  of  Raphael,  the  sad-smiling  Madonnas 
of  Giotto. 

He  had  painted  over  the  face  for  the  third  time  and  the 
fourth.  The  true  expression  still  eluded  him.  It  seemed 
like  a  vision  he  could  not  recapture.  And  now,  with  the 
expression  of  divine  contemplation  as  she  sat  at  the  feet 
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of  Christ,  she  seemed  to  him  that  Mary  in  the  hour  when 
the  Winged  Spirit  from  paradise  came  to  her  to  bring  the 
message  of  gladness. 

It  had  been  more  than  a  month  since  Michel  Angelo  be- 
gan to  change  his  first  conception.  All  else  was  finished; 
that  only  remained.  Day  by  day  the  Pope  had  come  to 
the  Sistina.  The  great  painter  had  listened  silently,  ab- 
sently, to  his  praise.  Yet  the  Pontiff  was  becoming  a  little 
impatient,  and,  though  rejoicing  in  the  near  completion  of 
the  fresco,  he  never  failed  to  note  how  sad  was  the  look  in 
the  artist's  eyes  when  he  had  spent  a  discouraging  day. 

His  heart  was  full  of  dreams,  yet  who  shall  say  what 
were  these  dreams?  He  stood  upon  an  eminence,  lifted 
above  human  joy  and  human  sorrow ;  a  pinnacle,  as  it  were, 
where  the  air  is  so  rarefied  that  no  earthly  dross  can  sur- 
vive. Yet  who  knows  but  that,  on  that  frozen  eminence 
which  seemed  to  vouchsafe  him  a  vision  of  Heaven,  he 
might  not  have  longed  for  the  love  and  companionship 
which  a  loved  one  alone  can  give,  which  had  ever  eluded 
him,  which  he  was  never  to  know. 

From  a  distant  chapel  a  remote  chant  droned  through 
the  silence  of  evening.  As  one  transfixed,  Michel  Angelo 
gazed  through  the  open  windows  to  where  the  evening 
star  hung  in  the  cloudless  empyrean. 

"Omnis  vigor  atque  viror 
Hinc  recessit;  non  admiror; 
Mors  apparet  in  inspectu, 
Totus  pendens  in  defectu 
Attritus  aegra  macie. 

Sic    affectus,    sic    despectus, 
Propter  me  sic  interfectus 
Peccatori  tarn  indigno 
Cum  amoris  in  te  signo 
Appare  clara  facie." 
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It  was  St.  Bernard's  Hymn  to  the  Crucified.  In  his  pres- 
ent mood,  the  morbid  pathos  of  the  melody  appealed  to 
him,  the  dragging  melancholy  rhythm.  His  father  in  the 
spirit,  the  Prior  of  the  Dominicans,  Fra  Girolamo  Nardi, 
also  confessor  to  the  Pontiff,  had  assured  him  that  this 
particular  hymn,  chanted  thrice  a  day,  on  his  knees,  would 
bring  him  a  larger  portion  of  holiness.  Indeed,  cases  were 
known  where  the  frequent  repetition  of  a  word,  or  the  long 
endurance  of  posture,  numbed  the  senses,  set  the  fancy 
rioting.  Michel  Angelo  was  no  stranger  to  these  exalta- 
tions of  the  spirit.  He  could  almost  make  himself  feel  the 
pangs  of  the  martyrs  he  depicted. 

Outside  the  Sistina,  Rome  surged  and  roared  and  rioted 
with  the  fevered  pulse  of  life. 

The  light  faded  slowly  from  the  heavens.  The  silvery 
pin  points  in  the  indigo  night  sky  assumed  an  unwonted 
brilliancy.     In  the  distant  chapel  the  chant  had  ceased. 

The  Sistina  had  grown  dark.  The  colors  had  faded  from 
the  walls.  Michel  Angelo  felt  the  need  of  communing  with 
the  Spirit,  that  ever-present  divine  source  of  inspiration. 
In  the  chapel  of  San  Luca  the  Pontiff  was  consecrating 
the  Host.  Slowly  the  great  painter  left  the  Sistina,  turned 
his  back  on  the  white  stars,  to  candle  glare  and  incense 
reek.  The  chapel  of  San  Luca,  like  all  the  chapels  in  the 
Vatican,  was  not  large.  Red  walls  rose  to  dim,  lofty 
arches.  Bluish  spirals  of  incense  billowed  to  the  gold-en- 
crusted cupola.  Tapers  were  glimmering  on  the  high  altar. 
From  the  gloom  came  the  renewed  sound  of  chanting.  The 
black  and  white  robes  of  the  Dominicans  were  smirched 
in  the  yellow  light  and  the  faint  mist  that  permeated  the 
chapel.  Their  faces  looked  strangely  spectral  in  the  fitful 
illumination.  The  Pontiff  raised  the  Host,  blessed  It,  placed 
It  with  his  own  hands  in  the  tabernacle.  After  a  glorious 
burst  of  music  the  chant  sank  away  in  the  silence.  A  hol- 
low voice  read  for  awhile.     Then  the  Pontiff  returned  in 
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procession  to  his  chambers.  Silence  succeeded,  the  silence 
of  the  sealed  tomb. 

The  tapers  on  the  high  altar  flickered  down  to  their 
sconces,  were  extinguished,  one  after  the  other.  The 
chapel  was  now  steeped  in  incense  and  darkness,  save  for 
the  light  of  the  ever-burning  lamp.  Michel  Angelo,  who 
had  witnessed  the  consecration  of  the  Host  from  afar, 
passed  down  the  now  deserted  nave.  Arrived  at  the  altar, 
he  prostrated  himself  before  the  Crucified  One,  then  knelt, 
immersed  in  devout  prayer.  Somewhere  in  the  Vatican 
pulsed  a  bell.     Then  a  new  silence  fell. 

Michel  Angelo,  closing  his  eyes,  rocked  upon  his  knees, 
as  one  withdrawn  from  the  world  of  man.  Before  the 
Mystery  of  Mysteries  he  knelt,  his  lips  silently  repeating 
the  words:  "Hoc  est  enim  Corpus  Meum"  and  all  fret 
and  fear  ceased  with  the  knowledge  :.hat  he  was  in  the  Real 
Presence  and  peace  and  tranquillity  entered  his  heart. 

How  long  he  knelt,  wrapt  in  prayer,  he  hardly  knew. 
Time  for  him  had  ceased  to  exist.  But,  even  while  he  knelt, 
pouring  out  his  heart  before  the  Supreme  Deity,  the  sable 
banners  of  Hell  were  silently  unfurling  in  the  Vatican.  A 
restlessness  never  before  experienced,  and  for  which  he 
found  himself  altogether  unable  to  account,  even  as  he  was 
powerless  to  control  it,  began  to  invade  him.  Although 
the  night  was  no  hotter  than  usual,  great  beads  of  perspira- 
tion began  to  stand  out  upon  his  forehead.  The  odor  of 
incense,  which  lingered  in  the  chapel,  seemed  stale  and 
sickly.  Even  the  light  of  the  ever-burning  lamp  appeared 
suddenly  dimmed  as  by  some  unseen  power  of  evil. 

As  a  sleeper  visited  by  a  nightmare  finds  himself  unable 
to  cry  out  while  the  oppression  endures,  so  Michel  Angelo, 
his  breast  heaving,  the  perspiration  streaming  down  his 
face,  knelt  as  one  benumbed  before  the  altar,  when  some- 
thing drew  his  eyes  irresistibly  towards  the  tabernacle. 

A  hand  was  thrust  through  the  heavy,  black  velvet  cur- 
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tain.  Then  another.  Michel  Angelo  stared  with  a  degree 
of  helpless  terror  and  fascination  at  the  horrible  spectacle. 
The  hands  resembled  the  animated  claws  of  a  corpse,  long 
dead  in  its  grave. 

Unable  to  avert  his  gaze,  Michel  Angelo  watched  the 
terrible  phenomenon.  Only  the  skeleton  hands  were  vis- 
ible; else  neither  body  nor  arms.  An  icy  horror  crept  down 
his  spine  as  with  febrile  agility,  horrible  to  behold,  the 
bleached,  bony  claws  quivered  towards  the  tabernacle. 
And  now,  between  the  heavy  folds  of  the  curtain  appeared 
a  face.  With  difficulty  the  kneeling  worshipper  suppressed 
an  outcry.  It  was  the  face  of  a  demon.  The  red-rimmed 
eyes  glared,  the  snarling  lips  muttered  words  of  insatiate 
hate ;  and,  while  Michel  Angela's  gaze  remained  fixed  upon 
the  devilish  countenance,  the  hands  snatched  the  Host,  were 
withdrawn,  disappeared. 

For  a  time  the  Florentine  swayed  as  if  about  to  fall. 
His  eyes  stared;  his  breast  heaved;  his  breath  came  and 
went  in  agonized  gasps.  He  clapped  his  hands  to  his  tem- 
ples, and,  physically  robust  though  he  was  despite  his 
years,  groaned  like  a  soul  in  torment. 

Was  he  dreaming?  Was  he  going  mad?  Had  this 
horror  transpired  before  his  very  eyes?  He  stared  at  the 
empty  tabernacle.  Then  the  horrible  truth  began  to  dawn 
upon  him.  They  had  been  here !  While  the  silence  of  sleep 
encompassed  the  Vatican,  while  the  aged  Pontiff  himself 
was  wrapt  in  slumber,  these  fiends  of  Hell  were  stalking 
the  precincts  of  the  silent  palace,  unfurling  the  sable  ban- 
ners of  Satan. 

At  last  he  rose  to  his  feet,  staggered  from  the  chapel. 
Arrived  in  the  dimly  lighted  corridor,  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, trembling  as  one  in  an  ague.  Not  knowing  where 
to  turn  in  his  panic,  he  looked  helplessly  about.  Where 
were  the  guards?  As  far  as  the  eye  roamed,  there  was  not 
a  human  being  in  sight. 
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Stout  though  he  was  in  faith,  Michel  Angelo,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  was  afraid.  For  the  powers  of  darkness 
were  here  at  work,  which  one  might  not  combat  with 
earthly  weapons. 

At  last  he  arrived  in  the  wing  of  the  Vatican  occupied 
by  the  Pontiff.  Here,  too,  sepulchral  silence  held,  but, 
guarding  the  door  of  His  Holiness'  sleeping  apartment,  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Luca  Farnese,  captain  of 
the  pontifical  guard. 

Luca  Farnese's  eyes  almost  started  from  their  sockets  as 
he  listened  to  Michel  Angelo's  account  of  his  experience 
in  the  chapel  of  San  Luca. 

"And  you  sensed  nothing  amiss?"  the  Florentine  con- 
cluded, his  countenance  revealing  the  aftermath  of  his  awful 
experience.  Indeed,  the  horror  depicted  in  his  eyes  spoke 
more  eloquently  than  words.  "Not  even  the  absence  of 
the  guards?  For,  in  the  whole  wide  range  of  the  holy 
palace,  not  one  did  I  meet !" 

Luca  Farnese  regarded  the  speaker  in  speechless  amaze. 
"How  may  that  be,  Messere?    Did  I  not  post  them  myself?" 

"My  presence  here  is  proof,  capitano.  I  came  to  arouse 
His  Holiness." 

"That  is  clearly  impossible,"  Luca  Farnese  objected. 
"Besides — even  the  Vicar  of  Christ  availeth  not  when  the 
Fiend  stalks  abroad." 

"What,  then,  is  to  be  done?" 

"Let  us  hasten  to  the  chapel  of  San  Luca,"  Luca  Farnese 
replied.  "Not,  however,  till  I  know  this  door  safe  against 
surprises.  It  is  His  Holiness'  sleeping  chamber.  Sit  you 
here,  maestro,  till  I  fetch  those  who  have  forgotten  their 
duty.  And — use  freely  what  you  carry  in  your  belt,  should 
any  one  try  to  enter.  You  have  absolution  from  the  Holy 
Father  in  advance  for  every  stroke — in  the  cause  of  Holy 
Church—" 

Michel  Angelo  sank  into  the  chair,  a  feverish  lustre  in 
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his  eyes.  He  was  very  worn  and  tired.  Yet,  fighting  off 
the  drowsiness  that  threatened  to  overcome  him,  his  eyes 
never  relinquished  the  door  leading  to  the  Pontiff's  apart- 
ments. 

After  a  brief  interval  Luca  Farnese  returned  with  two 
halberdiers  of  the  guard,  stout  Swiss  who  could  be  relied 
upon  to  carry  out  his  instructions.  Then  he  begged  Messer 
Michel  Angelo  to  accompany  him  to  the  chapel  of  San 
Luca. 

"Would  you  believe  it,  Messere?"  he  said,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded through  the  dimly  lighted  corridors.  "The  guards 
appear  to  have  been  drugged  to  a  man.  A  narcotic  seems 
to  have  been  mixe4  with  their  food.  At  least  I  can  find 
no  other  explanation.  Some  of  them  I  found  asleep  in  a 
standing  position,  leaning  upon  their  halberds.  Others 
drowsed  in  the  chairs  which  are  placed  at  certain  inter- 
vals in  the  corridors.  Let  us  pray  that  we  may  capture 
these  hell-mongers  and  deal  them  summary  justice." 

They  came  to  the  chapel  of  San  Luca.  With  drawn 
sword,  Luca  Farnese  paused  on  the  threshold  and  peered 
within.  Then  he  beckoned  to  Michel  Angelo.  With  muted 
steps  they  proceeded  towards  the  altar.  Without  trusting 
himself  to  speak  Michel  Angelo  pointed  to  the  curtain, 
from  between  the  folds  of  which  the  claws  had  reached 
forth  and  had  committed  the  heinous  sacrilege. 

Tiptoeing  to  the  sable  hangings  Luca  Farnese  almost  tore 
them  from  their  moorings.  A  squeaking  sound,  not  un- 
like the  sound  of  a  bat,  came  from  somewhere  in  the  gloom. 
Then  all  was  still  as  before.  A  significant  look  passed 
between  the  two  men. 

Apparently  undisturbed  as  the  chapel  of  San  Luca  re- 
posed in  the  dim  light  of  the  ever-burning  lamp,  the  pres- 
ence of  some  fetid  horror  was  as  undeniable  as  the  linger- 
ing odor  of  the  incense. 

Not  a  nook,  not  a  cranny  escaped  Luca  Farnese's  scru- 
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tiny.  With  the  hilt  of  his  dagger  he  tested  floors  and 
walls.  Then  with  a  gesture  of  despair  he  turned  to  Michel 
Angelo,  pointing  to  the  defiled  tabernacle. 

"The  fiend  is  cunning  in  his  ways,  else  there  are  rooms 
hitherto  undiscovered  in  this  vast  palace.  God  alone  can 
help  us,  and  the  saints." 

"Messer  Benvenuto  had  an  inkling  of  this  some  time 
ago,"  Michel  Angelo  addressed  his  companion.  "He  con- 
fided to  me  a  most  terrifying  experience  he  had  in  the  crypt 
of  St.  Peter's.  Even  as  he  passed  that  way  one  night,  to 
save  time,  he  saw  the  lid  of  one  of  the  sarcophagi  rise, 
giving  egress  to  a  form  that  bore  the  stigmata  of  the  fiend. 
He  followed  it,  but  it  vanished  in  the  stone." 

It  never  occurred  to  Luca  Farnese  to  question  the  word 
of  Michel  Angelo,  but  his  account  of  this  seemingly  im- 
possible feat  caused  even  the  captain  of  the  guard  to  look 
at  him  askance.  To  raise  the  massive  lid  of  one  of  the 
marble  sarcophagi  from  within  was  a  feat  for  a  Hercules, 
even  if  there  existed  no  other  obstacles.  Each  of  these 
sarcophagi  contained  its  dead,  some  long  mingled  with 
the  dust.     How,  then — 

He  shook  his  head.  Old  age  had  made  the  maestro 
credulous.  For  a  moment  both  remained  silent,  uncertain 
as  to  the  next  move.  The  captain  of  the  guard  was  clearly 
nonplussed. 

In  his  chamber  the  Holy  Father  lay  asleep.  The  cham- 
berlain in  attendance,  the  domestic  prelates,  the  whole 
vast  ecclesiastical  court  was  sunk  in  death-like  slumber, 
even  while  the  Abomination  of  Desolation  was  stalking 
the  precincts  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  while  the  enemies  of 
Christ  were  upon  their  nameless  business. 

To  rouse  the  Pontiff  was  not  to  be  considered.  To  sum- 
mon the  Prefect  of  Rome  would  give  premature  publicity 
to  the  outrage,  and,  in  all  probability,  warn  its  perpetra- 
tors to  be  on  their  guard.     Even  if  they  surrounded  the 
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Vatican,  there  was  small  likelihood  of  trapping,  in  a  palace 
so  honeycombed  with  secret  passages,  the  perpetrators  of 
this  dastardly  crime.  They  would  scamper  to  cover  like 
rats;  and  to  pursue  them  to  their  unknown  lair  was  clearly 
impossible. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Michel  Angelo  and  Luca 
Farnese  parted.  Both  realized  that  a  dread  shadow  hovered 
over  the  Vatican,  the  Eternal  City ;  that  danger  threatened, 
all  the  more  grim  for  its  very  intangibility. 

Nowithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  Michel  Angelo 
took  the  direction  to  the  Strada  Giulia  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Benvenuto  Cellini's  abode.  All  was  dark  and  silent 
inside,  and  no  response  was  vouchsafed  to  his  urgency. 
With  a  strange  misgiving  he  retraced  his  steps. 

A  faint  brightness  in  the  East  heralded  the  early  dawn 
as  he  re-entered  his  abode.  But  he  did  not  retire.  Before 
his  own  eyes  the  sable  banners  of  Hell  had  been  unfurled 
in  the  Holy  Palace.    Would  Satan  triumph  or  the  Cross? 


CHAPTER  III 


IN  THE  REALM  OF  THE  FIEND 


ESSER    BENVENUTO     and 
the  Lord  of  Fiorano  had  landed, 
head  foremost,  in  a  pool,  in  the 
oily,    stagnant    tide    of    which 
they  forthwith  sank,  then  rose 
to   the   surface,   coughing   and 
spitting  in  concert.    In  that  al- 
most infinitesimal  space  of  time 
the  ladder  had  been  withdrawn 
by  invisible  hands.    They  were 
surrounded  by  such  darkness  as  no  human  eye  could  pierce* 
the  trap  through  which  they  had  come  down  having  been 
closed  after  the  ladder  had  been  withdrawn  from  above. 
"Stupendo!  Terribile!"  Cellini  roared.  "Where  are  you?" 
"Here !"  gurgled  a  voice,  close  at  his  side. 
"May  perdition  overtake  that  miscreant !    I  know  not  the 
goal  of  my  pilgrimage,  but  remain  close  at  my  side!"  Cel- 
lini shouted  back,  beating  the  water  viciously. 

After  a  few  haphazard  strokes  he  pounded  his  hands  into 
a  mud  bank. 

"Land !"  he  shouted,  as  he  crawled  to  terra  firma,  groping 
for  Guido's  arm  and  helping  him  ashore. 

They  spat  the  filthy  liquid  from  their  mouths. 
"Where  are  we?"  Guido  asked  his  invisible  companion. 
"In  Hell,  for  all  I  wot,"  Cellini  growled,  backing  away 
from  the  pool  and  drawing  Guido  along. 
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But,  even  after  they  had  succeeded  in  contacting  Mother 
Earth,  they  dared  not  make  a  move.  The  air  was  heavy 
and  moist  with  the  density  of  steam,  and  the  darkness 
was  as  the  murk  of  Erebus.  For  the  time,  even  Cellini's 
resourcefulness  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him. 

"Stupendo !  Terribile  I"  Messer  Benvenuto  fell  to  musing 
aloud.  "Not  a  day  passes,  but  I  commit  great  feats — 
speak  great  words— suffer  noble  sorrows.  My  deeds  are 
historic  hailstones  that  will  stun  posterity.  Yet,  when  I 
hear  the  swish  of  a  woman's  gown  my  heart  flows  over 
in  divine  love  and  compassion!  Were  she  here,  that  com- 
pendium of  all  the  vices,  that  paragon  of  fickleness,  Ma- 
donna Pantasilea!  Even  now  she  is  sorely  pining  for  me 
in  the  realms  of  the  upper  world,  while  I  am  damply  sigh- 
ing for  her  in  this  den  of  perdition !" 

He  spat  resoundingly  in  the  pool. 

"In  my  youth,"  he  continued,  meditatively,  "I  had  a 
rage  for  giants,  dwarfs,  Turks.  I  would,  perforce,  baptize 
them  all  in  a  very  large  tub.  They  say  the  Soldan's  very 
whisper  is  like  unto  a  bassoon.  Him  I  should  treat  to  one 
of  those  blatant  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  which  I  despatched 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon — as  is  fully  set  forth  in  my 
memoirs—"  Having  delivered  himself  of  this  equally  delect- 
able and  benevolent  oration,  Messer  Cellini  relapsed  into 
silence. 

Guido  was  writhing  in  the  dark.  "My  God!  What 
may  be  her  fate  while  we  are  sitting  here,  waiting  to  deliver 
her  from  that  fiend!  Why  may  we  not  return  the  way 
we  came?" 

"Had  we  but  wings  and  skulls  of  iron  we  might 
essay  the  feat,"  Cellini  gave  forth,  with  a  grunt.  "They 
have  drawn  up  the  ladder  and  closed  the  trap !  If  you 
know  a  prayer,  my  lord  Guido,  say  one  now,  for  Hell  is 
certainly  loose  to-night.    We  have  got  to  get  out  of  here, 
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somehow!  Yet,  it  is  difficult  planning,  in  a  wet  winding 
sheet." 

"How  was  it  possible  for  him  to  avoid  the  pool  with 
his  burden?"  Guide's  voice  droned  funereally  out  of  the 
darkness. 

"With  the  aid  of  a  skiff,"  Cellini  snapped.  "This  pool 
is  not  large  and  has  a  near  outlet,  can  we  but  find  it. 
Meanwhile,  my  tinder  box  is  as  a  wet  sponge." 

Guido  was  no  coward,  nor  was  he  given  to  exotic  fancies. 
But  a  feeling  of  horror,  such  as  he  had  not  even  experienced 
in  his  lightless  dungeon,  chilled  his  very  blood.  His  fear 
now  was  all  for  his  duchess,  the  woman  who  had  sacri- 
ficed all  to  help  him.  Her  very  act,  since  she  had  departed 
from  Fiorano  under  cover  of  night,  stood  forth  in  a  new 
and  glorious  illumination.  Fool  he,  and  blind,  not  to  have 
guessed  her  true  motive.  In  his  overmastering  agony  the 
old  enemy  Doubt  ventured  a  final  assault  upon  his  faith. 
What  of  the  ring? 

A  groan  escaped  his  lips,  bringing  forth  a  responsive 
chord  from  his  invisible  companion  in  misery.  What  of  the 
ring,  the  damning  evidence  of  her  guilt?  He  writhed  in 
the  dark  as  one  in  the  coils  of  a  serpent.  What  of  the 
ring  which  Pier  Luigi  had  flaunted  under  his  eyes?  The 
moments  dragged  like  so  many  eternities,  one  piled  on 
top  of  the  other.  Then,  slowly,  the  enemy  retreated,  left 
Faith  victorious.  The  peace  of  a  new  understanding  en- 
tered his  soul,  chastened  his  mood.  Had  he  not  received 
visible  demonstration  of  her  troth  within  the  hour?  Guido's 
remorse  was  fierce  in  its  intensity.  He  rocked  and  shook 
in  the  dark  as  a  mighty  tree  in  a  hurricane. 

But  in  the  wake  of  repentance  came  the  terrible  thought : 
if  it  were  too  late  to  make  atonement !  He  recalled  the  look 
of  agony  on  her  face  as  they  dragged  him  away.  Like 
the  knell  of  fate  her  parting  words  boomed  in  his  ears. 
"Do  not  touch  me!    You  would  touch  a  corpse!" 
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Guido  guessed  not  that  Beatrice's  feelings  had  long  un- 
dergone a  change,  after  it  had  been  borne  in  upon  her  how 
Pier  Luigi's  intercession  must  have  struck  even  an  im- 
partial observer.  There  could  be  but  one  interpretation, 
and  appearances  for  the  nonce  had  vanquished  Faith. 

In  the  wake  of  this  gradual  revulsion  of  feelings  suc- 
ceeded an  overpowering  rage  against  the  fiend  who  had 
violated  every  law,  human  and  divine.  Could  he  have 
laid  hands  upon  him  at  that  moment,  he  would  have  torn 
him  to  pieces  remorselessly. 

Suddenly  he  let  out  a  roar.  "Have  you  no  counsel,  Mes- 
sere?"  he  thundered  into  Cellini's  ear.  "Are  we  to  sit 
here  like  two  crows  on  a  churchyard  wall,  cawing  to  the 
moon?" 

Cellini  gave  a  prodigious  grunt.  "I  perceive  the  water 
is  out  of  your  lungs,  my  lord!  The  angel  Gabriel 
should  appoint  you  to  announce  the  Final  Judgment.  No 
excuse  for  any  one  to  remain  dead  any  longer.  I  am  not 
shivering  here  in  God-like  contemplation.  Our  only  hope 
is  the  tinder  will  dry  quickly.  We  dare  not  risk  our  necks 
in  the  dark,  where  every  step  may  be  our  last.  Nor  is  it 
well  to  converse.    For  we  know  not  who  may  be  in  hiding." 

Guido  beat  his  right  hand  into  the  palm  of  his  left.  He 
felt  like  screaming,  plunging  into  the  midnight  pool,  strik- 
ing out,  slaying.     Then  he  relapsed  into  silent  brooding. 

At  last  he  heard  Cellini  experiment  with  the  tinder.  A 
faint  spark  rewarded  his  patience.  It  ran  along  the  edge 
of  it  and  died,  too  feeble  to  ignite  the  tallow-dip  which 
Cellini  held  to  it 

At  last  the  strain  of  the  silence  proved  too  much  even 
for  Messer  Benvenuto. 

"You  may  find  my  humor  strange,"  he  spoke  in  a  low 
voice.  "Remember,  there  are  two  kinds  of  anger,  my  lord. 
There  is  the  red,  that  knots  the  veins  in  the  temples  and 
sends  the  hand  to  the  knife.    That  passes  like  thunder  in 
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the  night.  The  other,  the  white,  causes  a  man's  eyes  to 
glitter  like  steel  and  stays  his  hand  till  the  appointed  hour. 
I  would  carve  an  ordinary  man  into  small  bits  on  a  very 
slight  difference  of  opinion.  But  this  fiend  of  Hell  shall 
taste  the  full  penalty  of  his  crimes.  Ha!  Gloria  in  ex- 
celsis!     It  burns!" 

The  tallow-dip  feebly  protested,  sputtered,  then  took  the 
igniting  spark.  Cellini  held  it  aloft  and  examined  their 
surroundings. 

A  narrow  footpath,  twisting  along  the  pool,  lost  itself 
in  the  depths  of  a  spacious  vault. 

"Silence!"  Cellini  whispered  to  his  companion,  as  they 
slowly  advanced,  the  light  of  his  tallow-dip  throwing  their 
exaggerated  shadows  upon  painted  roof  and  walls,  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  two  djins  stalking  the  caverns  of 
Hell. 

A  distant  chant  became  faintly  audible  and,  as  in  a  sud- 
den flash  of  illumination,  Cellini  realized  they  stood  in  the 
vault  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Isis.  The  cracked  pavement, 
overlaid  with  dust,  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  centuries 
had  gone  down  the  never-returning  tide  of  Time,  since  the 
votaries  of  a  cult  long  extinct  trod  these  ghostly  halls, 
which  made  their  present  desolation  all  the  more  impressive. 

Cellini  realized  that  their  first  efforts  must  be  directed 
to  locating  the  chapel  whence  the  muffled  chant  proceeded. 
He  paused  at  the  door  of  a  suite  of  chambers  entirely 
bare  of  furnishings.  At  one  time  these  had  served  as 
dormitories  of  the  priests,  though  there  was  nothing  now 
to  indicate  that  they  had  ever  been  inhabited. 

"Wait  for  me  here,  my  lord,"  Messer  Benvenuto  whis- 
pered to  Guido.  "Something  warns  me  we  are  going  away 
from  instead  of  towards  our  goal.     I  shall  not  tarry  long." 

Guido  watched  his  retreating  form,  till  man  and  torch 
vanished  together  round  an  angle  of  the  wall.  His  hand 
on  the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  he  paced  up  and  down  the  narrow 
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confines  of  the  chamber.  Deprived  of  the  light  of  the 
taper,  the  opaque  darkness  of  a  sealed  tomb  weighed  down 
upon  him.  His  stride  became  more  fretful  as  the  moments 
lengthened  and  Cellini  did  not  return.  He  had  gone  to 
explore  the  passage.  What,  if  death  lay  in  ambush  in  this 
abode  of  darkness?  Vainly  he  strained  his  ears  for  the 
sounds  of  his  returning  footsteps,  vainly  his  eyes  probed 
the  darkness  for  the  glimmer  of  Cellini's  torch,  and  minutely 
Guido's  restlessness  increased. 

Now  he  stopped  with  a  swift  intake  of  the  breath.  A 
long-drawn  wail,  the  outcry  of  a  woman  whose  very  soul 
is  assailed,  shivered  through  the  night  and  died  away, 
causing  the  blood  in  his  veins  to  turn  to  ice.  He  clutched 
at  the  wall  for  support.  With  a  supreme  effort  to  retain 
control  of  his  nerves,  he  paused,  rigid  as  stone,  fully  alive 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  place.  Hardly  daring  to  breathe, 
he  listened  for  a  repetition  of  the  terrible  cries.  Anon  they 
came  in  sinister  cadence,  dying  away  in  a  moan,  like  a 
soul  in  torment. 

In  a  very  frenzy  Guido  rushed  out  into  the  night-wrapped 
corridor  and  recoiled,  half-stunned,  from  the  impact  with 
the  wall.  A  blood-red  mist  floated  before  his  eyes.  The 
floor  seemed  to  rock  under  his  feet.  Frozen  with  a  sort 
of  supernatural  terror,  he  stood,  peering  into  the  Stygian 
gloom  with  suspended  breath,  in  an  effort  at  acute  listen- 
ing. 

"Beatrice !     Beatrice !" 

The  mocking  echoes  threw  back  at  him  his  anguished 
cry  in  a  thousand  gibbering  iterations. 

And  now  in  a  flood  of  sudden  madness  it  rushed  over  him. 
If  this  acolyte  of  Hell  were  torturing  her!  Perchance, 
only  the  thickness  of  a  wall  separated  them  from  each  other. 
He  beat  his  clenched  hands  against  the  rough  stone  till 
they  were  a  bloody  mass,  shrieking  her  name  till  a  thousand 
echoes  mocked.     He  struck  the  solid  rock  with  the  point 
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of  his  dagger,  causing  it  to  snap  at  the  hilt.  Was  he  going 
mad?  At  last  the  echoes  of  his  awful  wrath  died  to  silence, 
when  a  new  phenomenon  added  to  his  terror. 

A  faint  radiance  was  dawning  in  the  wall  above  him. 
Prepared  for  any  new  horror,  Guide's  eyes  strained  up- 
ward. A  panel  had  receded  and,  faintly  indicated  by  the 
radiance  behind  it,  there  appeared  a  head  enveloped  in 
a  crimson  hood  continuing  downward  in  a  red  cassock. 
Out  of  the  cowl  of  the  Red  Confessor  looked  the  face  of 
Pier  Luigi. 

Pier  Luigi's  eyes,  scintillating  with  an  appalling  ex- 
pression of  hate  and  baffled  rage,  seemed  to  probe  the 
darkness  below.  An  eerie,  minor  whistle  subscribed  the 
ultimate  terror  to  Guide's  experiences  of  the  night.  He 
heard  the  patter  of  unshod  feet  in  the  corridor  outside. 
Ere  he  realized  its  sinister  import,  a  noose  settled  accurately 
over  his  shoulders,  was  snatched  tightly  about  his  throat 
and,  with  a  sensation  of  unsupportable  agony  at  the  base 
of  his  brain  and  a  sudden,  supreme  knowledge  that  he  was 
being  strangled,  he  fell  backward  and  lost  consciousness. 

The  red  silhouette  disappeared  with  a  horrid,  inhuman 
gesture.  The  radiance  was  blotted  out.  Darkness  and 
silence  reigned  supreme. 

Cellini  missed  sharing  Guide's  fate  only  by  a  narrow 
margin,  and  the  fact  that  a  sudden  inrush  of  air  extinguished 
his  torch,  even  as  he  re-entered  the  gallery  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  dragged  him  away. 

The  duke's  bravi  almost  touched  him  in  the  dark  passage 
and,  seized  with  a  panic  which  well-nigh  deprived  him  of 
his  reasoning  faculties,  he  flattened  himself  against  the 
wall  and  waited,  till  the  steps  of  these  denizens  of  the 
night  had  died  to  silence  in  the  remoteness  of  the  corridor. 
Then  only  did  he  re-light  his  torch  and  looked  dazedly 
about. 
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It  required  neither  seer  nor  oracle  to  tell  him  what  had 
happened  during  his  absence,  though  the  direct  causes  re- 
sponsible for  this  tragedy  eluded  him.  He  had  not  heard 
the  cries  of  distress  which  had  driven  Guido  to  the  point 
of  frenzy,  causing  him  to  throw  to  the  winds  all  dictates 
of  prudence  in  revealing  his  presence  to  the  enemy  who 
held  forth  in  this  abode  of  gloom.  The  dagger  with  which 
Guido,  in  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  madness,  had  stabbed  the 
very  walls,  the  weapon  which  he,  Cellini,  had  presented 
to  him  on  leaving  Sant'  Angelo,  lay  broken  on  the  ground, 
glittering  evilly  in  the  light  of  the  torch,  telling  a  dark, 
mysterious  tale. 

Cellini  picked  it  up,  ran  his  eye  critically  along  the  blade. 
Doubtless  there  had  been  a  fight.  More  puzzled  than  ever, 
he  passed  on,  directing  the  light  of  his  torch  into  yawning 
chambers  and  deserted  galleries. 

There  remained  in  his  mind  no  longer  any  doubt  of 
Guido's  fate.  The  hidden  terror  had  come  forth  and  struck 
in  the  night.  For  the  second  time  the  Lord  of  Fiorano 
was  in  the  power  of  his  enemy  and  the  strong  man  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  the  fate  that  was  in  store  for  him  at  the 
hands  of  the  fiend  whose  vengeance  he  had  once  baffled. 

One  possessed  of  lesser  daring  would,  perchance,  upon 
realizing  the  hazard  of  his  quest,  have  abandoned  further 
efforts  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  duke's  victims, 
which  were  fraught  with  immense  danger  to  himself.  Not 
so  Messer  Benvenuto.  After  having  assured  himself  that 
he  had  not  been  trapped  in  a  cul-de-sac,  the  fear  of  which 
had  been  responsible  for  his  losing  himself  in  the  ghostly 
labyrinth  of  the  Isis  Temple  and  his  belated  return,  he 
determined  to  push  his  investigations  to  the  bitter  end. 
Two  lives  were  at  stake,  and,  for  all  he  knew—how  many 
more?  He  realized  the  need  for  immediate  action,  for  this 
son  of  perdition  would  not  be  cheated  a  second  time  out 
of  his  prey. 
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But,  to  his  dismay,  he  soon  discovered  his  task  to  be  as 
hopeless  as  that  of  Theseus  in  the  Labyrinth  of  the  Mino- 
taurus.  For  here  was  no  Ariadne  to  place  in  his  hand 
the  saving  thread.  He  delved  into  the  net-work  of  under- 
ground passages,  only  to  discover  that  they  radiated  in 
every  direction.  No  sooner  had  he  pursued  one  clue  than 
a  blind  wall,  rising  suddenly  before  him,  offered  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  his  further  advance.  A  furious 
longing  to  shriek,  to  sob,  to  throw  himself  on  the  ground, 
seized  him.  With  every  new  start  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  return  to  the  original  starting  point. 

His  final  attempt  proved  more  successful.  Through  a 
low  arch,  almost  entirely  concealed  by  shrubbery,  Messer 
Benvenuto  crawled  on  all  fours  into  the  open,  when,  even 
as  he  rose,  puffing  and  panting,  he  saw  a  cowled  figure 
pass  across  his  vision  some  twenty  feet  away.  For  a 
moment  Cellini  pondered  whether  or  not  to  give  pursuit, 
beset  by  vague  alarm  and  dread  misgivings.  Some  instinct 
stronger  than  himself,  however,  urged  him  on. 

Suddenly  he  paused.  Framed  by  the  darkness  and,  as  it 
were,  part  thereof,  stood  the  cowled  figure,  apparently 
awaiting  him,  but,  to  his  even  greater  surprise,  two  hands 
were  extended  towards  him,  palm  outward,  as  if  to  warn 
him  back.  Then  the  left  hand  was  withdrawn,  a  finger 
placed  in  warning  upon  his  lips. 

The  monk,  for  such  he  appeared  to  be,  came  forward 
and,  raising  his  cowl,  let  the  moon  shine  on  his  upturned 
face.  A  stream  of  ice  ran  down  Cellini's  spine  as  he  peered 
into  the  baleful  features  of  Fra  Giacomo  of  Perugia,  the 
devil's  priest  who  had  assisted  at  the  ceremonials  in  the 
Coliseum.  The  next  moment  his  dagger  flashed  from  the 
scabbard,  but  a  firm  hand  gripped  his  wrist. 

"If  I  desired  your  death,"  spoke  a  low  voice,  "it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  me  to  stir  a  finger.     I  would  simply  let 
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you  go  on.  For  it  lies  in  waiting  for  you  in  yonder  wood, 
Messer  Benvenuto." 

The  arm  raised  to  drive  the  dagger  home  remained  for 
a  moment  suspended  in  air,  then  slowly  fell. 

"You  know  me,"  Messer  Cellini  replied,  somewhat  mol- 
lified. It  argued  well  even  for  a  devil's  priest,  that  he  re- 
membered so  great  a  man.  "What  would  you?  Speak 
quickly,  for  it  behooves  not  a  good  Christian  to  hold  con- 
verse with  a  son  of  Satan.  Where  is  the  Lord  Guido? 
Where,  the  Lady  of  Fiorano?  What  have  they  done  with 
them?" 

Afraid  lest  Giacomo  of  Perugia  play  him  false,  Cellini 
gripped  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  devil  priest 
squirmed  and  squeaked. 

"Messere,  I  am  here  to  do  your  bidding,  if  you  will  only 
release  me,  for  I  am  somewhat  short  of  breath.  What  would 
your  death  benefit  me?  I  have  risked  my  life  to  save  your 
own,  also  to  tell  you  that  I  have  renounced  those  with 
whom  I  formerly  consorted.  For  I  would  die  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Church." 

"You  will  experience  less  difficulty  in  dying  than  you 
imagine,"  Cellini  tightened  his  grip,  "even  without  the 
halo  on  your  brow.  If  you  are  so  eager  to  join  the  com- 
munion of  the  saints,  what  are  you  doing  here  at  this 
hour?  Speak  quickly,  that  I  may  know  how  to  treat  you." 

Fra  Giacomo  gasped  for  breath.  "His  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Cornaro,  has  befriended  me — " 

"Cardinal  Cornaro  of  Monte  Cavallo?"  Cellini  spurted, 
glaring  at  the  speaker.  "You  lie !  What  has  His  Eminence 
in  common  with  such  as  you?" 

"I  would  fain  gain  forgiveness  by  abjuring  my  former 
life  and  help  him  rid  Rome  of  this  devil's  plague !  Go  with 
me  to  His  Eminence,  Messere.  If  I  do  not  speak  truth, 
let  my  life  be  forfeit." 
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Cellini  pondered  a  moment.    "Speak,  then,  and  be  brief." 

"Not  here,  Messere!  Death  lurks  in  this  wood!  You  are 
about  to  return  to  the  city?  Let  me  accompany  you!  If 
you  will  but  trust  me,  I  will  place  into  your  hands  the 
means  of  bringing  this  arch-fiend  to  justice  and  guiding 
you  to  the  Infernal  Chapel,  which,  without  me,  you  will 
never  find." 

Cellini  revolved  the  monk's  words  in  his  mind.  Wonders 
will  happen  and  sometimes  the  bees  deposit  their  honey 
in  the  mouth  of  a  dead  beast.  What  if  Fra  Giacomo  did 
speak  truth? 

"Come  along,  then,"  Cellini  spoke,  relaxing  his  hold;  at 
the  same  time  peering  doubtfully  into  the  monk's  face. 
"But  know  if  you  contemplate  treachery  you  will  not  live 
to  enjoy  its  fruits." 

Midnight  was  long  passed  when  Cellini  and  Fra  Gia- 
como came  through  the  wilds  of  Mount  Aventine.  The 
former  devil's  priest  had,  in  the  course  of  their  perambula- 
tion, satisfied  Messer  Benvenuto  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
his  conversion  and  his  desire  to  deliver  Pier  Luigi  and 
his  following  of  Satanists  to  the  arms  of  justice. 

Cellini,  however,  did  not  take  his  strange  companion  to 
his  house  in  the  Strada  Giulia.  Dawn  was  in  the  sky 
when  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  Michel  Angelo's  dwelling. 
It  was  not  his  purpose  to  let  Fra  Giacomo  escape,  should 
he  be  minded  to  do  so. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  hour  of  morning,  Michel  An- 
gelo  had  not  retired.  He  welcomed  Cellini  and,  after  the 
latter  had  briefly  explained  matters,  he  circumstantially  re- 
cited his  own  experience  in  the  Capella  di  San  Luca. 

When  the  sun  rose  over  the  Sabine  Mountains  they  set 
forth  for  Monte  Cavallo. 

Cardinal  Cornaro  was  early  astir.  There  was  little  love 
lost  between  himself  and  the  Farnese.  For  hours  they  sat 
closeted.     Towards  noon  they  repaired  to  the  Vatican. 
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Here  consternation  reigned.  During  the  night  the  Pon- 
tiff, waking  with  a  shriek  from  fitful  slumbers,  had  seen 
a  face  bending  over  him  that  bore  the  stigmata  of  Hell.  This 
was  shortly  after  Luca  Farnese,  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
had  returned  from  the  desecrated  chapel  with  Michel  An- 
gelo.  When,  aroused  by  his  cries,  they  rushed  into  his 
chamber,  the  Pontiff  lay  on  his  bed  writhing  in  a  spasm. 
Foam  flecked  his  lips ;  his  hands  were  beating  the  air. 

"I  have  seen  Satan,"  he  shrieked  over  and  over,  and, 
after  vainly  endeavoring  to  quiet  him,  they  at  last  sent  for 
an  exorcist. 

But  even  then  the  Pontiff  would  not  be  quieted  and 
grave  fears  were  entertained  for  his  life,  owing  to  the  shock 
to  his  nerves.  Cardinal  Cornaro  and  his  companions  were 
refused  admittance  to  the  pontifical  chamber,  but  Messer 
Durante  Duranti,  the  Prefect  of  the  Camera,  received  their 
report. 

And  thus  it  was  agreed  that  on  the  following  evening, 
at  the  second  hour  of  the  night,  they  were  to  meet  in  the 
Catacombs  of  San  Sebastian  to  discuss  measures  to  sweep 
the  haunting  terror  from  the  Eternal  City. 


CHAPTER  IV 
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HE  mighty  summer  sun  had 
ruled  the  cloudless  skies  for 
many  hours.  His  white  rays 
lay,  like  a  numbing  weight,  on 
the  pulse  of  the  Eternal  City. 
No  creature  moved.  No  breath 
stirred.  All  creation  lay  brood- 
ing in  an  airless  haze,  even  the 
shadows  that  began  to  creep 
out  fearfully,  as  the  sun,  re- 
lenting his  fierceness,  drew  out  their  sombre  lengths.  It 
was  evident  the  sluggish  Romans  recognized  no  duties  of 
sufficient  importance,  no  pleasures  of  sufficient  attraction, 
to  warrant  the  exposure  of  their  bodies  to  the  heat  of  high 
noon.  They  seemed  wrapt  in  a  trance  as  deep  as  that  which 
stills  the  breath  of  Rome's  immortal  dead.  And  thus  the 
great  city  lay  vanquished,  as  oftimes  she  had  lain  captive 
to  a  conqueror  more  pitiless  than  the  summer  sun  flaming 
his  way  towards  the  rim  of  the  world. 

As  the  hours  sped,  sable  shadows  began  to  creep  over  the 
ruinous  Fora  of  the  Emperors,  veiling  the  lofty  columns 
of  Mars  the  Avenger,  darkening  the  grey  pavement  of  the 
Forum  of  Augustus.  Dusk  was  gathering  in  a  sky  lowering 
with  heavy  thunderclouds,  that  rose  momentarily  higher  and 
higher  above  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  and  began  swiftly  to  over- 
shadow the  ancient  capital  of  the  Caesars. 

Two  men  enveloped  in  long,  sleeveless  mantles,  which 
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covered  them  from  head  to  foot,  entered  the  long,  dull 
stretch  of  the  Appian  Way,  hurrying  along  between  the 
tombs.    Neither  spoke. 

There  was  something  disquieting  in  the  premature  trans- 
ition from  light  to  darkness,  the  sudden  gloom  that  began 
to  settle  over  the  Seven  Hills  as  the  sable  cloud-bank, 
driven  by  the  rising  wind,  spread  over  the  sky;  the  threat- 
ening roll  of  the  thunder  as  it  reverberated  among  the  hills ; 
the  dazzling  flashes  of  lightning,  which  became  ever  more 
frequent. 

In  silence  they  passed  through  the  old  cemetery  of  St. 
Calixtus,  following  the  grass-grown  path  till  the  ancient 
church  of  San  Sebastian  hove  into  sight. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  gloomy  portico  a  monk  stood, 
awaiting  them.  After  each  had  given  the  sign,  which  was 
answered  by  a  counter-sign,  the  monk  beckoned  to  them 
to  follow.  Taking  the  lead,  he  preceded  them  through  the 
dusky  nave  to  a  door,  behind  which  a  narrow  flight  of 
stairs  wound  down  into  the  catacombs,  those  mysterious 
caverns  which  almost  constitute  a  second  city  under  the 
streets  of  Rome. 

The  men  who  strode  in  the  wake  of  the  monk  dreaded 
no  danger  as  they  followed  their  guide,  for  the  Roman 
priests  had  the  reputation  of  having  studied  the  windings 
of  these  labyrinths  ever  since  the  days  of  the  first  confessor. 

Shortly  they  arrived  in  the  subterranean  chapel.  A 
torch  fixed  in  an  iron  sconce  flared  smokily,  casting  waver- 
ing shadows  on  walls  and  ceiling  and  revealing  a  number 
of  men,  sombrely  attired,  by  its  smoky  glare. 

Cellini  shook  hands  all  around,  calling  each  by  name,  but 
he  did  not  introduce  his  companion,  even  though  he  saw 
many  uneasy  glances  directed  towards  him.  Among  those 
here  assembled  were  His  Excellency,  Messer  Aurelio  Mon- 
tano,  the  Prefect  of  Rome ;  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Cornaro 
of  Monte  Cavallo;  Messer  Benedetto  da  Caglia,  the  great 
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papal  jurist,  the  same  who  had  presided  at  the  famous 
trial  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  which  had  ended  in  his  unjust 
incarceration  in  Castel  Sant'  Angelo;  Luca  Farnese,  cap- 
tain of  the  pontifical  guard;  Sandro  Monaldi,  attached 
to  the  same  service ;  Monsignor  da  Rossi  of  Parma,  a  widely 
known  nobleman,  of  the  dukedom  which  the  Pope  had  but 
recently  conferred  upon  Pier  Luigi,  and  also  a  churchman, 
being  the  Bishop  of  Pavia.  There  were  present  also  Bar- 
nabo  Savelli,  Michel  Angelo,  and  the  Perugian  exiles,  Pier 
Lanti,  Bernardo  da  Guido,  and  Jacopo  Frontone. 

"We  must  know  who  is  amongst  us  before  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  our  deliberations,"  Messer  Benedetto  da  Caglia 
turned  to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  fixing  his  companion  with  his 
small,  watery  eyes. 

Messer  Benvenuto  turned  to  the  worthy  jurist,  whose 
tyrannical  temper  he  had  first  experienced  at  his  own  trial, 
when  he  stood  falsely  accused  of  having  converted  to 
his  own  use  some  of  the  precious  stones  entrusted  to  his 
keeping  by  His  late  Holiness,  Pope  Clement  VII. 

"My  assurance  that  I  am  entirely  responsible  for  him 
who  is  with  me  must  for  the  present  suffice,  your  worship," 
Cellini  replied.  "He  will  not  bear  false  testimony,  what- 
ever his  other  shortcomings.  It  is  my  life  that  is  chiefly  at 
stake  in  this  matter — " 

"It  is  Holy  Church  that  is  at  stake,"  rasped  the  incensed 
jurist. 

"Holy  Church  is,  as  I  perceive,  ably  represented  by  His 
Eminence  of  Monte  Cavallo,"  Cellini,  determined  to  have 
the  last  word,  turned  to  the  man  who  had  sent  him  to  Sant' 
Angelo.  "And  as  he  doubtlessly  appreciates  the  filial  spirit 
which  your  worship  has  always  brought  to  the  Holy  Father, 
I  rest  my  case  in  his  hands." 

"Messer  Benvenuto  speaks  well,"  Cardinal  Cornaro  re- 
plied.   "Let  us  proceed." 

"First  then,  my  lords,  hear  my  tale.     Then  let  us  dis- 
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cuss  measures  accordingly,"  Cellini  addressed  those  who 
thronged  around  him,  while  the  hooded  figure  who  had 
come  down  with  him  flattened  himself  against  the  wall, 
glad,  for  the  time,  to  escape  the  general  observation. 

In  a  tense  tone,  guarded  and  low,  as  though  the  very 
walls  had  ears,  Cellini  recited  his  experiences  of  the  pre- 
vious night.  He  spoke  tersely,  incisively.  And,  as  they 
listened,  spellbound,  the  muffled  roar  of  the  thunder  added 
a  note  of  warning  from  above. 

"Now  let  us  hear  from  Messer  Michel  Angelo,"  Cellini, 
after  having  concluded  his  tale,  turned  to  the  painter  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  who  was  wrapt  in  his  habitual  gloom. 
"He  has  somewhat  to  say  that  will  stress  the  urgency  of 
the  matter  for  which  we  are  assembled." 

Every  eye  was  turned  towards  the  great  Florentine,  as  he 
came  slowly  forth  and,  with  a  certain  heaviness  of  delivery, 
narrated  in  turn  his  own  experience  in  the  Capella  di  San 
Luca. 

A  gasp  of  horror  came  from  his  awestruck  auditors.  Bene- 
detto da  Caglia  folded  his  fat,  juridical  hands  unctuously 
upon  his  paunch. 

"Why  will  people  worship  the  devil!"  he  sighed,  the 
whites  of  his  eyes  upturned  to  the  ceiling. 

Cellini  turned  with  a  snarl  on  the  man  he  detested.  "I 
suppose,  because  the  devil  is  so  bad,  Messere,  that  he  needs 
constant  propitiation.  Were  your  worship  as  well  known 
outside  of  Rome  as  Messer  Satanasso,  no  doubt  they  would 
worship  you  in  his  stead." 

Benedetto  da  Caglia  narrowly  escaped  a  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy. 

"There  dwells  within  the  very  confines  of  the  Sacred 
Palace,"  Luca  Farnese  interposed  at  this  point,  "one  who, 
if  not  Messer  Satanasso  incarnate,  is  his  well-beloved  son. 
Long  have  I  voiced  my  suspicions,  but  His  Holiness,  in  his 
guilenessness,  will  not  hear  of  it.    Only  recently  the  Holy 
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Father  confided  to  me  in  the  presence  of  Messer  Sforza 
Sforza,  his  grandson,  as  we  sat  at  meat  in  the  Cortile  del 
Belvedere,  that  one  night,  upon  returning  from  the  Tor  di 
Borgia,  he  saw  the  eyes  in  the  painting  of  San  Sebastian 
move.    What  make  you  of  this,  Messere?" 

"I  am  no  knight  of  rueful  countenance,  piling  Ossa  on 
Pelion,"  Cellini  turned  to  the  amazed  audience,  "and  would 
just  as  lief  carve  a  perjured  knave  into  small  strips  as 
an  ox-hide" — -here  his  gaze  rested  on  Benedetto  da  Caglia 
—"an  ox-hide,  I  said,  or  assist  in  the  canonization  of  a 
saint.  Now,  one  night,  I  came  upon  Pier  Luigi  even  as 
he  was  passing  through  a  tapestry  door  which  masks  a 
passage  leading,  as  I  thought,  to  his  chambers.  Noting 
the  location  of  the  secret  spring,  I  waited,  concealed  in 
the  corridor.  After  a  time,  having  discovered  his  means  of 
entrance,  I  followed.  On  tiptoe  I  climbed  a  flight  of  stairs 
—fully  a  hundred  it  seemed.  When  I  arrived  at  the  top 
landing  not  a  trace  of  him  did  I  discover." 

"Many  are  the  times  when  I  have  intimated  to  His  Holi- 
ness the  existence  of  hidden  chambers  in  the  Vatican,  of 
passages  concealed  behind  the  walls,"  Luca  Farnese  in- 
terposed. "The  Borgia  stood  in  sore  need  of  them.  Many, 
too,  are  the  times  when  I  have  prayed  the  Holy  Father  to 
dismiss  the  Preguste." 

Cellini  nodded  grimly.  "I  congratulate  you  on  your  dis- 
cernment, capitano.     For  this  same  Preguste — " 

"What  of  him?"  the  Prefect  of  Rome  interrupted  eagerly. 

"Is  no  lesser  a  person  than  the  head  of  the  devil  wor- 
shippers in  Italy." 

For  a  moment  or  two,  horror-stricken  silence  prevailed. 

"Now,  what  I  have  learned  is  this,"  Cellini  continued: 
"The  night  of  the  full  moon  is  to  witness  the  greatest  prof- 
anation of  our  holy  religion  since  Christ  died  upon  the 
Cross.    Nor  is  this  all.    The  very  life  of  His  Holiness  is 
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at  stake,  for  that  son  of  Satan  would  dethrone  Christ  and 
throne  Lucifer  in  his  stead.  You  ask,  whence  I  derive 
my  knowledge?  Come  here!"  he  turned  to  the  cowled 
figure  who  in  expectancy  of  the  summons  had  waited, 
trembling,  in  the  shadows. 

He  came  slowly  forth  and  faced  them,  ill  at  ease,  looking 
furtively  from  one  to  the  other. 

"Remove  your  hood !" 

They  surrounded  the  stranger,  peered  eagerly  into  the 
pallid,  evil  face. 

"You  see  before  you  Fra  Giacomo  of  Perugia — a  former 
follower  of  Satan,  now  striving  for  the  grace  and  mercy 
of  God—" 

"Fra  Giacomo!"  they  cried  in  unison;  surprise,  anger, 
indignation  written  upon  every  countenance. 

"This  devilmonger  at  our  councils?" 

"This  son  of  Satan!  He  will  betray  us  all  to  the  fiend 
he  serves!" 

"This  blasphemous  wretch — " 

The  reviled  man  glanced  shyly  about  him.  His  relaxed 
features  betrayed  the  coward.  Beseechingly  he  turned  his 
eyes  to  Cellini. 

"Calling  the  devil  black  will  not  exorcise  him,"  Messer 
Benvenuto  spouted  at  last,  tiring  of  their  vociferations. 
"Which  one  amongst  us  is  free  from  guilt,  saving  always 
his  worship,  Messer  Benedetto  da  Caglia?" 

That  individual  shot  a  venomous  glance  at  the  speaker, 
but  considered  silence,  for  the  present,  the  better  part  of 
valor. 

The  Prefect  of  Rome  was  not  so  easily  mollified.  "That 
son  of  perdition  who  has  committed  heinous  sacrilege  and 
whose  body  is  forfeit  to  the  Holy  Office  to  be  burnt  at  the 
stake  and  his  ashes  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven—" 

"I  fear,  Excellency,  you  are  more  Catholic  than  the  Grand 
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Inquisitor  himself,"  Cellini  interposed  tersely.  "You  can- 
not bait  the  devil  with  a  burning  brand !" 

"I  knew  not  Holy  Church  was  so  prolific  of  its  pardons," 
the  Prefect  retaliated,  veiling  his  mortification  beneath  the 
guise  of  sarcasm. 

"Fra  Giacomo  is  here  with  our  full  sanction  and  con- 
sent," Cardinal  Cornaro  turned  to  the  speaker.  "If  you 
will  not  forgive — you  can  at  least  forget.  For  he  is  the 
only  man  in  Rome  who  can  guide  us  to  the  fiend's  lair." 

"At  least  you  have  his  word  for  it,  Eminence,"  Benedetto 
da  Caglia  snapped  sardonically,  seizing  the  opportunity 
to  let  his  voice  be  heard. 

"Your  worship  has  in  time  accepted  the  word  of  his 
master,"  Cellini  turned  on  the  speaker.  "Like  master,  like 
servant." 

Benedetto  da  Caglia  scratched  himself  behind  the  ear. 
There  is  nothing  so  ill-bred,  he  thought,  as  a  true  memory. 

"Nevertheless,"  he  barked,  "we  want  no  son  of  Satan 
amongst  us!" 

"We  are  all  sons  of  Satan,"  roared  Cellini,  "else  would 
we  not  bandy  words  with  your  worship !" 

"Habet!"  said  Luca  Farnese,  with  a  smile.  "However, 
he  who  sups  with  the  devil  must  needs  have  a  long  spoon. 
How  is  it  to  be  accomplished?" 

"His  Eminence  speaks  truly,"  Michel  Angelo  interposed. 
"Fra  Giacomo  alone  can  guide  us  to  the  Infernal  Chapel, 
where  we  must  surprise  and  utterly  confound  these  sons 
of  perdition." 

They  were  silent,  awed  more  by  the  personality,  than 
convinced  by  the  argument  of  the  speaker.  Cellini,  who 
had  restrained  himself  with  an  effort,  interposed  at  this 
juncture. 

"Once  the  Infernal  Chapel  is  located,  we  can  press  in 
upon  it  in  force,  lay  bare  the  whole  horror  and  open  the 
eyes  of  His  Holiness,  who  still  persists  in  adoring  his  off- 
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spring.  To  achieve  this  end  I  must  have  with  me  some 
one  who  has  the  whole  confidence  of  the  Pope,  for,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  I  shall  lead  the  campaign  in  person — " 

The  Prefect  of  Rome  interposed.  "It  is  for  the  guardians 
of  Rome  to  deal  with  these  miscreants." 

"Whose  very  existence  your  discerning  eyes  have  hitherto 
failed  to  discover,"  Cellini  snapped.  "Nay,  Excellency, 
I  am  a  man  of  parts,  an  old  campaigner;  also,  I  have  been 
a  soldier  and  in  charge  of  men.  Also,  I  am  direct  de- 
scendant of  Messer  Guilio  Cesare,  for  whom  I  have  done 
battle,  defeating  more  than  three  score  of  valiant  condot- 
tieri  in  a  fierce  encounter  and  scattering  them  like  chaff 
before  the  wind.  Some  are  still  running  from  my  prow- 
ess, having  lately  been  seen  in  Turkey.  In  this  enterprise 
I  lead.  For  it  behooves  not  a  man  of  my  greatness  to  take 
orders  from  lesser  men." 

"You  inspire  me  with  the  desire  to  know  you  better, 
Messere,"  the  Prefect  slurred.  "Hitherto  I  have  only  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  behind  locks  and  bars." 

Cellini  swept  him  a  bow.  "Overwhelmed!  Will  it  be 
presumptuous  in  me  to  hope  that  some  day,  when  your 
leisure  permits,  I  may  perforate  you  like  a  sieve,  Excel- 
lency?" 

The  Prefect  was  about  to  reply,  when  Luca  Farnese  an- 
ticipated him.  "I,  too,  am  a  soldier."  He  saluted.  "There- 
fore, Messer  Benvenuto,  I  will  carry  out  your  orders  as 
behooves  a  loyal  man  and  true." 

The  Prefect  of  Rome  gave  an  inarticulate  grunt. 

"How  many  men  do  you  require?" 

"Enough  to  surround  the  devil's  lair,  guard  every  avenue 
of  escape  and  capture  the  fiend  within." 

"This  I  will  promise,  Messere." 

"And  I  promise  the  performance,"  Cellini  replied,  throw- 
ing out  his  chest.  "I  am  a  dangerous  man  when  I  am 
crossed." 
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The  Prefect  surrendered.  Messer  Benvenuto  might  be 
a  boaster  and  a  braggart.  But  whatever  he  promised  to 
do,  he  did.  The  alert  confidence  of  the  man  in  himself 
electrified  his  companions,  all,  save  Messer  Benedetto  da 
Caglia. 

"It  will  be  a  dangerous  undertaking,"  the  papal  jurist 
objected. 

Cellini  replied  with  a  glare.  "We  have  nothing  worse 
to  anticipate  than  death,  and  even  your  worship  can  die 
but  once,  much  to  my  regret.  Fra  Giacomo — my  friends 
would  hear  from  you." 

The  devil's  monk  spoke  in  a  rambling  manner.  He  was 
palpably  ill  at  ease.  But  his  counsel  was  this:  disguised 
as  pilgrims,  to  avoid  suspicion,  they  were,  on  the  night  of 
the  full  moon,  to  assemble  in  the  great  Carmelite  church  of 
Santa  Maria  of  the  Aventine.  Thence  he,  Fra  Giacomo, 
was  to  conduct  them  by  devious  ways  only  known  to  him- 
self to  the  ill-famed  ruins  of  the  Isis  Temple,  which  the 
soldiers  of  the  Church  were  to  surround.  At  a  signal  agreed 
upon  between  them  they  were  to  rush  the  Infernal  Chapel, 
take  those  alive  who  surrendered,  slay  all  who  resisted. 

"This  is  a  matter  that  concerns  all  of  us,"  Cardinal  Cor- 
naro  admonished,  after  Fra  Giacomo's  voice  had  shivered 
to  silence,  for  he  was  sorely  frightened.  "Let  there  be  no 
dissenting  voice!" 

The  Perugians  pledged  themselves  unreservedly  to  the 
cause. 

"All  the  churches  in  Rome  will  be  guarded,"  Luca  Far- 
nese  spoke  in  an  undertone.  "This  concession  have  I 
obtained  from  the  Holy  Father,  since,  for  the  third  time, 
the  Abomination  has  stalked  the  Vatican." 

Cellini  walked  over  to  Barnabo  Savelli.  They  engaged  in 
brief,  whispered  conversation. 

"I  have  cast  her  out,  yet  a  child  is  not  easily  forgotten," 
the  old  baron  spoke  drearily.     "Her  days  are  done.     What 
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of  Messer  Adrian  Colonna?    Has  he  been  heard  from  yet?" 

"A  corpse,  disfigured  almost  beyond  recognition,  was 
washed  ashore  below  Bant'  Angelo,"  the  Prefect  of  Rome 
made  reply.  "The  features  were  streaked,  as  if  the  face 
had  been  perforated  with  some  horrible  instrument  of  tor- 
ture. The  eyes  were  entirely  gone.  We  buried  him  out- 
side the  walls.  There  are  some  who  believe  it  was  Messer 
Adrian  Colonna." 

"Had  he  nothing  on  his  person  by  which  his  identity 
might  be  established?" 

The  Prefect  of  Rome  fumbled  in  his  doublet.  "Only 
this,"  he  said.  "It  lay  upon  his  heart  when  he  was  fished 
ashore." 

It  was  a  lock  of  sun-golden  hair.  Barnabo  Savelli  tot- 
tered as  if  about  to  fall.  Aurelio  Montano  placed  the 
shimmering  threads  in  his  hand.     He  stroked  them  tenderly. 

"It  is  her  hair,"  he  muttered,  then  turned  away  and  wept. 

"You  are  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  His  Excellency  till 
your  promise  is  redeemed,"  Cellini  turned  to  the  shrinking 
form  of  the  devil  priest.  "Two  nights  hence  we  shall  purge 
Rome  and  Italy  from  this  plague  of  Hell!" 

One  by  one  they  took  their  leave,  Benvenuto  Cellini  and 
Michel  Angelo  being  the  last  to  depart.  The  storm  had 
passed.  The  moon,  nearing  her  full,  shone  in  a  cloudless 
sky.  At  the  intersection  of  the  Strada  Giulia  and  the  Via 
Alessandrina,  Benvenuto  and  his  companion  parted.  Their 
hearts  were  heavy.  Both  realized  the  gravity  of  the  ad- 
venture that  was  before  them. 

After  entering  his  domicile  and  divesting  himself  of  his 
outer  garments,  Messer  Benvenuto  walked  up  to  a  book- 
shelf and  took  therefrom  a  vellum  copy  of  the  Meditations 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

"The}'  have  never  yet  failed  to  put  me  to  sleep,"  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  dropped  into  a  chair  and  closed  his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  V 


WEIRD  SISTERS 
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HE  silver  disk  of  the  midnight 
moon  hung  shimmering  in  the 
indigo  night  sky  when  Pier 
Luigi,  returning  from  the  Aven- 
tine,  entered  a  narrow,  winding 
path  completely  hidden  from 
view  by  the  overhanging 
branches  and  thickly  entwined 
shrubbery.  The  path  began 
gradually  to  slope  towards  the 
gulch  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Coelian,  a  romantic 
wilderness,  reminiscent  of  the  Groves  of  Egeria  in  the  days 
of  Imperial  Rome. 

He  was  near  a  crumbling  archway  with  a  broken  iron 
gate  that  had  fallen  in,  and,  as  he  passed  beneath  its  mould- 
ering span,  he  saw  that  it  formed  the  entrance  into  one  of 
those  wildernesses  which  had  swallowed  up  the  last  re- 
mains of  classical  Rome. 

Many  a  time  had  Horace  lounged  in  these  pleasant  glades, 
musing  with  quaint  and  varied  fancies,  half  pathetic,  half 
grotesque,  on  the  business  and  the  pleasures,  the  sunshine 
and  the  shadows,  the  aim  and  the  end  of  that  to  him  in- 
explicable problem,  man's  brief  existence;  filled  with  a 
vague  and  dreary  fancy,  ever  present,  though  unacknowl- 
edged— like  a  death's  head  at  the  banquet — that  feast  and 
jest  and  song  cannot  last  forever,  but  that  the  time  must 
come  at  length  when  the  empty  jar  will  not  be  filled  again 
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and  the  string  of  the  lyre,  once  snapped,  must  be  silent 
henceforth  forevermore. 

Now  weeds  were  growing  rank  and  tall  where  once  the 
myrtle  quivered  and  the  roses  bloomed.  Instead  of  velvet 
turf  and  trim,  exotic  shrubs,  and  shapely  statutes  framed 
in  bowers  of  green,  the  nettle  spread  its  festering  carpet, 
the  dock  put  out  its  pointed  leaf;  and  here  and  there  a 
tombstone  showed  its  slab  of  marble,  smooth  and  grim, 
like  a  bone  that  has  been  laid  bare.  All  was  ruin  and 
decay. 

Wrapt  in  dark  thoughts  and  gloomy  fancies,  direct  from 
a  rebuff  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Lady  of  Fiorano, 
hidden  away  from  the  world  in  one  of  the  subterranean 
chambers  of  the  Isis  Temple,  Pier  Luigi  was  hardly  master 
of  himself.  Like  an  eastern  queen  might  treat  the  mean- 
est of  her  slaves,  she  had  met  his  advances  with  an  icy 
disdain  which  had  cut  him  to  the  quick.  And  when,  his 
passion  and  frenzy  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch,  he  had 
leaped  at  her,  caught  her  by  the  wrists  and,  bending  back 
the  lithe  body,  touched  her  pure  lips  with  his  own,  unclean 
and  defiled,  she  had  wrenched  herself  free  and  smote  his 
face.     The  very  memory  caused  his  cheeks  to  burn  anew. 

Was  it  a  woman,  a  goddess,  that  dared  thus  defy  him? 
As  his  thoughts  dwelled  on  her  pride,  her  indomitable 
spirit,  he  was  more  than  ever  determined  to  possess  her, 
fit  mate  to  share  with  him  the  Throne  of  Basalt,  even  as 
the  daughter  of  Demeter  ruled  at  the  side  of  Pluto  in  the 
realms  of  everlasting  night. 

A  strange  fever  possessed  him,  drove  him  on.  How  was 
he  to  tame  her?  How  was  he  to  bend  that  satanic  pride 
of  hers— the  pride  of  the  unsullied  angel  withal? 

Death  held  no  terrors  for  the  Lady  of  Fiorano!  She  de- 
spised him,  she  despised  alike  his  promises  and  his  threats. 
Pier  Luigi  read  her  correctly.  Never  would  she  relinquish 
the  man  she  loved !     Suddenly  he  stopped  as  if  struck  by  an 
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inspiration.  What  of  torture?  If  he  were  to  compel  her 
to  witness  the  body  of  him  she  loved  broken  on  the  wheel, 
garrotted,  impaled,  roasted  over  a  slow  fire? 

A  baleful  smile  curved  the  pale,  carnation  lips.  Torture ! 
The  supreme  appeal!  Surely,  the  Lord  of  Fiorano  did  not 
bear  a  charmed  life,  even  though  with  the  aid  of  angel  or 
devil  he  had  essayed  his  escape  from  the  dungeons  of  Cas- 
tel  Sant*  Angelo!  Pier  Luigi,  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind, 
saw  a  face  eaten  away  by  the  rats. 

Ere  he  was  aware  of  it,  he  stood  before  the  gates  of  the 
churchyard  of  San  Pancrazio.  The  path  led  through  the 
burial  ground,  continued  on  the  other  side.  The  black 
foliage  drooped  heavily  over  him  as  he  set  foot  in  the  abode 
of  the  dead.  It  seemed  to  draw  him  in,  close  him  out  of 
sight.  Though  there  was  scarcely  any  breeze,  the  leaves 
seemed  to  rustle  mysteriously,  like  voices  whispering  some 
awful  secret,  known  to  themselves  alone. 

Resolutely,  with  light,  elastic  step,  Pier  Luigi  walked 
on,  brushing  aside  the  overhanging  branches  which  ob- 
scured the  path,  lined  by  old,  weather-stained  gravestones. 
Now  and  then  he  peered  into  the  shadowy  depths  of  the 
shrubbery.  These  were  not  the  times  to  trust  too  readily. 
No  man  knew  what  lurked  concealed  behind  these  time- 
worn  memorials  of  the  dead.  Now  and  then,  imagining  he 
heard  a  muted  footstep  on  the  soft,  green  sod,  he  paused  to 
listen.  The  night  and  the  place  put  strange  fancies  in  his 
head. 

Suddenly  he  recoiled  as  if  a  snake  had  risen  before  him 
from  out  of  the  grass,  as  he  beheld  two  hideous  old  hags, 
veritable  shapes  of  death  in  life,  rear  themselves  out  of  a 
newly-made  grave  and  climb  out.  The  taller  carried  some 
herbs,  which  she  shook  into  a  vessel  which  her  equally 
weird,  but  somewhat  shorter,  companion  held  out  to  her. 
Rooted  to  the  spot,  Pier  Luigi  watched  the  horrible  pair 
with  strange  fascination. 
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"We  must  knead  it  where  tombstones  gleam  white  in  the 
moonlight,"  the  taller  of  the  weird  sisters  addressed  her 
helpmeet. 

"I  wish  so  great  a  sorcerer  as  the  master  reputes  him- 
self to  be,  would  take  the  blame  of  his  own  failure,"  the 
latter  croaked  resentfully.  "Small  wonder  if  he  comes  no 
nearer  this  spot  than  the  sun  to  the  moon." 

They  were  about  to  depart  when  Pier  Luigi,  a  horrible 
suspicion  that  they  were  plotting  against  himself  in  his 
mind,  stepped  out  of  his  concealment. 

"Good  even,  sisters  of  Hell!"  he  addressed  the  uncanny 
pair.  "I  have  sought  you  long!  Surely  your  father,  the 
devil,  is  reluctant  to  part  with  you,  else  have  you  forgotten 
to  come  back  to  earth.  What  are  you  doing  here  in  the 
dead  of  night?  For  whom  are  you  weaving  your  nocturnal 
spells?" 

The  evil  pair  bowed  and  mewed  in  concord  as  they  recog- 
nized the  son  of  the  Pontiff. 

Notte,  the  older  and  taller,  gave  a  dark,  lowering  scowl, 
pursing  up  her  thin  blue  lips,  while  Morta,  the  younger — 
relatively  speaking,  for  they  both  boasted  immense  age — 
smiled  more  terribly. 

"We  are  brewing  for  you,  noble  duke,"  she  said,  with  a 
fantastic  bow.  "Our  star  has  told  us  that  you  will  soon 
require  our  art.    Though  our  quest  has  but  begun." 

Pier  Luigi  glanced  with  mingled  loathing  and  terror  at 
the  fiendish  pair.  He  had  in  time  employed  their  services. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  to  Rome  they  had 
vanished  from  the  soil  of  the  Eternal  City  as  if  the  very 
earth  had  swallowed  them,  but  he  had  ever  been  loath  to 
believe  they  had  gone  to  their  reward. 

"What  is  the  nature  of  this  devil's-brew?"  he  took  a  step 
towards  them,  ever  suspicious  of  some  trickery  on  the  part 
of  his  former  helpmeets.  And  indeed,  the  lurking  scorn  on 
the  blue  lips  of  the  one,  the  viperous  glitter  in  the  black  eyes 
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of  the  other,  would  have  caused  alarm  in  a  heart  less  stout 
than  that  of  Pier  Luigi. 

Notte,  the  older,  bowed,  shaking  her  weird,  snaky  locks. 

"You  will  soon  require  our  art,  noble  duke,  to  silence  a 
voice  that  ever  haunts  your  waking  hours  and  your  dreams." 

Pier  Luigi  recoiled  despite  himself.  "Hags!  Fiends  I 
How  is  this  known  to  you?" 

The  two  apothecaries  looked  at  one  another  with  a  fiend- 
ish smile,  then  made  a  fantastic  bow. 

"Nature  holds  no  secrets  for  us,  noble  duke,  who  have 
brewed  this  potion  for  many  generations  of  men,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave." 

Pier  Luigi  shuddered.  They  had  read  his  mind  even  ere 
he  had  acknowledged  the  truth  to  himself. 

"I  know  something  of  your  art,"  he  spoke  at  last,  looking 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  "Ancient  sisters,  do  you  but  jest 
or  boast  a  knowledge  you  do  not  possess?" 

"If  Your  Highness  will  but  deign  to  visit  our  abode — " 
Notte  stopped  short  and  swept  the  duke  a  grotesque  curtsy. 

"What  then?"  Pier  Luigi  flashed,  ill  at  ease. 

"Your  Highness  need  fear  no  longer." 

"Fear  what?" 

Again  the  two  hags  exchanged  silent  glances  accompanied 
by  the  same  sinister  smile. 

"The  creeping  shadow." 

There  was  a  silence,  brief  and  fateful  as  a  breath  be- 
tween two  eternities. 

"Where,  then,  do  you  reside,  fascinating  graces?"  Pier 
Luigi's  terror  took  the  guise  of  irony. 

Morta  pointed  across  the  churchyard,  where  a  low,  squat 
building  was  dimly  discernible  between  the  trees. 

"What?  In  a  charnel-house?"  he  looked  from  the  one  to 
the  other. 

"It  is  all  the  quick  and  the  dead  have  bequeathed  to  us," 
Notte  spat  venomously. 
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"Lead  on  then,"  the  duke  said  curtly.  The  meeting  had 
lasted  quite  long  enough  for  his  comfort. 

The  two  hags  hopped  across  the  graves  with  outstretched 
arms,  resembling  two  giant  jackdaws  with  outspread  wings, 
their  unnatural  agility  contrasting  weirdly  with  their  incred- 
ible age  and  imparting  to  them  something  extremely  sinis- 
ter and  grotesque.  They  traversed  the  churchyard  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  till  they  came  to  a  low  structure. 
Creeping  stealthily  in  the  shadow  of  the  overhanging 
branches,  Morta  pushed  open  a  door,  walked  in  ahead,  and 
lighted  a  lantern. 

The  chamber  in  which  Pier  Luigi  found  himself  was  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  horrible  tenants  who  proclaimed 
it  their  home.  In  one  corner  lay  a  mouldering  heap  of 
skulls,  cross-bones,  and  other  fragments  of  mortality;  in 
the  other  a  pile  of  broken  coffins,  emptied  of  their  tenants 
and  reared  on  end.  They  lent  horrible  confirmation  to  the 
suspicions  that  buzzed  through  Pier  Luigi's  mind,  of  the 
uncanny  activities  of  the  two  weird  women  into  whose 
power  he  was  about  to  place  himself. 

From  a  recess  in  the  wall  Notte  produced  several  phials 
about  the  size  of  a  finger.  They  scintillated  evilly  in  the 
light  of  the  lantern,  which  Morta  had  placed  upon  a  child's 
coffin. 

"Your  Highness  desires  to  leave  nothing  to  chance — " 

It  was  Notte  who  spoke,  yet  the  most  finely  attuned  ear 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  know  whether  it  was  a  ques- 
tion or  a  statement. 

"Certainty  above  everything,"  Pier  Luigi  snapped  curtly. 

Notte  picked  up  one  of  the  phials  and  held  it  up  to  the 
light. 

Again  the  snake-like  smile  curved  her  blue  lips. 

"These  small  messengers  have  worked  great  events  in 
the  history  of  the  world,"  she  croaked  evilly.  "I  could  add 
much  to  the  secret  records  of  the  Scaligeri,  the  Borromei, 
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the  Visconti,  regarding  their  efficacy.  This  one  is  so  po- 
tent, even  centuries  have  not  impaired  its  power — " 

"Centuries?" 

Pier  Luigi  was  clearly  nonplussed.  They  spoke  in  terms 
foreign  to  his  trend  of  thought. 

"We  brought  it  from  the  death-chambers  in  the  pyramids, 
long  before  the  shadow  of  the  man  from  Golgotha  had  fallen 
across  the  world." 

"What?"  Pier  Luigi  grew  dizzy.  Then  a  nameless 
something,  a  deadly  hatred  of  the  Crucified  Christ,  welled 
up  in  his  eyes. 

"But  it  cannot  be !  Else  you  are  mad.  How  old  are  you, 
then,  sisters  of  Hell?" 

They  snickered  and  mewed.     "As  old  as  death!" 

He  held  out  his  hand,  into  which  Notte  placed  the  phial. 

"Its  application?" 

Notte  approached,  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear.  His 
eyes  grew  large  in  wonder  and  fear. 

"And  is  this  true?" 

"It  has  aided  many  a  one  in  removing  the  obstacle  to  an 
imagined  career." 

Pier  Luigi  weighed  it  thoughtfully  in  his  hand.  "What 
price  do  you  put  on  this  trifle?"  he  turned  to  Notte, 
strangely  restless  beneath  the  steady  regard  of  those  snake- 
like orbs. 

"Nothing,  my  lord,"  the  hag  made  a  grotesque  bow, 
"beyond  your gratitude." 

"A  free  gift?"  he  regarded  the  phial  with  greedy  eyes. 

The  hags  curtsied.  "Vitality  is  an  accursed  habit," 
Notte  croaked  dismally. 

Pier  Luigi  finally  took  his  departure.  Notte  and  Morta 
watched  him  silently  till  he  had  cleared  the  graveyard. 
Then  they  broke  out  into  a  dismal  fit  of  laughter,  which 
sounded  not  unlike  the  baying  of  dogs. 

Unperceived  by  mortal  eyes,  Pier  Luigi,  an  hour  later, 
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entered  the  Vatican,  passed  through  the  secret  panel  and 
mounted  to  the  eyrie  where  the  Preguste  of  the  Pope 
was  waiting  for  him,  notwithstanding  the  late  hour  of  the 
night. 

For  almost  an  hour  they  remained  closeted  in  whispered 
conversation.  At  last  Pier  Luigi  arose.  A  baleful  smile 
hovered  on  his  lips  as,  from  his  doublet,  he  took  the  phial 
he  had  so  recently  acquired. 

"My  holy  father  lies  ill!  He  raves;  Satan  appeared  to 
him  last  night  and  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer.  Such  holy 
men  are  blessed  with  premonitions." 

A  savage  snarl  came  in  response,  then  the  skeleton  hand 
crept  slowly  from  its  sable  covering,  snatched  the  phial, 
and  disappeared. 

Pier  Luigi  raised  an  admonitory  finger.  "Be  well  as- 
sured the  charm  work  its  unpronounced  intent.  For  if  you 
fail  I  know  you  not !" 

He  left  the  chamber  and  vanished  in  the  blackness  of  the 
corridor. 


CHAPTER  VI 


WASTED  PASSION 


Ijljgjl^    1 

I 

N  her  dismal  chamber,  mean- 
while, Angela  Savelli  lay  on  her 
bed  as  one  in  a  swoon.  She 
had  not  tasted  food,  had  not 
spoken  since  the  death  of 
Adrian  Colonna.  Over  and 
over  she  accused  herself  of 
having  been  its  cause.  Weary 
unto  death,  she  was  now  de- 
sirous only  of  passing  to  that 
sphere  where  Time  is  not  and  where  our  joys  or  sorrows 
alone  measure  the  periods  of  Eternity.  For  there,  Time  is 
but  the  shadow  that  accompanies  the  joys  of  the  angels, 
or  the  woes  of  sinners,  not  the  reality.  It  is  Time  here. 
Eternity  there. 

Now,  that  he  was  dead,  murdered  by  the  man  to  whom 
she  had  given  herself,  body  and  soul,  she  could  no  longer 
forget  the  lover  of  her  girlhood,  the  one  pure  span  in  the 
life  that  lay  behind.  Nor  did  she  try  to  do  so.  The  shock 
on  witnessing  his  end,  the  defeat  of  her  own  hopes,  in  that 
she  saw  herself  forsaken,  betrayed,  cast  aside  by  the  man  for 
whom  she  had  relinquished  lover,  home,  and  friends,  proved 
too  much  for  her. 

Her  face  had  acquired  a  waxen  quality,  without  losing 
any  of  its  spiritual  beauty,  as  her  soul  looked  through  its 
ever  more  transparent  covering,  which  daily  grew  more  and 
more  etherealized,  as  she  began  fading  away.     A  hectic 
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flush,  like  a  spot  of  fire,  came  and  passed  for  a  time  and 
at  last  settled  permanently  upon  her  cheek.  Her  eyes,  those 
glorious  orbs,  filled  at  one  time  with  unquenchable  love, 
grew  supernaturally  large  and  brilliant  with  the  flames  that 
fed  upon  her  vital  forces.  The  vulture  of  quick  consump- 
tion had  fastened  upon  her  young  life. 

To  think !  That  was  the  supreme  torture  and  she  won- 
dered, in  her  agony,  if  it  would  end  on  the  other  side'  of 
death.  Deeper  and  deeper  she  sank  into  the  abyss,  even 
as  one  who  descends  in  a  dream,  surrounded  by  pitchy 
darkness,  a  spiral  stair  that  ceaselessly  unfolds  its  unend- 
ing coils.  Her  soul  wandered,  far  from  any  gleam  of  light, 
in  subterranean  vaults  in  which  she  found  herself  more 
and  more  hopelessly  lost.  She  was  as  one  in  a  prison  house 
whose  low  arches  weigh  down  upon  her  head  in  remote 
depths  below  the  world  of  the  living. 

Nothing  was  left  to  her  now.  Her  childhood  lover  had 
passed  down  the  dark  lane  whence  there  is  no  return.  Her 
father  was  slowly  pining  away.  Everything  about  her  was 
dead !  Had  she  but  kept  her  passion  alive,  her  faith !  The 
throbbing  pain  of  life  might  have  aroused  her  from  this 
death-life  stupor  to  which  she  was  apathetically  abandon- 
ing herself. 

Pier  Luigi  had  ceased  to  exist  for  her.  And  with  him, 
the  lure  of  life.  For  passion  was  dead.  She  wanted  to 
die.  She  allowed  the  shadows  of  her  own  lassitude  to  in- 
vade her  soul.  Already,  as  it  were,  she  was  wrapt  in  the 
shroud  of  death  and,  as  she  lay  upon  her  bed,  she  felt  not 
unlike  a  corpse  that  has  waked  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb 
to  hold  converse  with  its  own  thoughts. 

The  moon  had  risen  and  filled  the  chamber  with  magic 
light.  The  sheet  of  pure  sepulchral  brightness  seemed  like 
a  silver  shrcud  of  light  beaming  from  another  sphere.  As 
the  hour  of  midnight  culminated  over  her  head,  her  weary 
eyes  were  fixed  with  devouring  eagerness  upon  the  door  by 
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which  Pier  Luigi  must  enter,  if  he  came  at  all.  She  had 
not  set  eyes  upon  him  since  Adrian  Colonna's  death. 

With  the  clairvoyance  of  those  about  to  depart  from  this 
earth,  her  spirit  seemed  to  look  beyond  this  plane;  and 
that  which  remained  hidden  to  mortal  eyes  was  to  her  as 
an  open  book. 

Softly  the  door  opened.  In  its  dark  frame  stood  the 
Duke  of  Parma.  Something  in  the  chamber  seemed  to  im- 
press him  against  his  wont.  For  a  moment  he  remained 
immobile,  as  if  he  sensed  another  presence  besides  the  un- 
happy girl  in  the  room,  the  presence  of  that  dread  lord  of 
shadows,  whose  summons  none  may  gainsay. 

With  a  little  cry  Angela  tried  to  raise  herself  on  her 
elbows.  Her  strength  failed.  She  fell  back  among  the 
pillows.     Slowly  he  approached  the  bed. 

She  extended  a  hand  which  he  raised  gingerly  to  his  lips. 
There  was  no  warmth  in  the  kiss  he  implanted  on  the  wan 
fingers  of  the  girl. 

"They  tell  me  you  are  not  well,"  he  said,  the  shiftless 
eyes  roaming  around  the  chamber,  avoiding  her  own. 

"I  am  dying,"  she  said.  "I  shall  not  see  the  light  of 
another  day."  The  large  eyes  in  the  pallid  face  tried  in 
vain  to  hold  those  of  the  man.  "I  welcome  death,  since  I 
have  lost  your  love.  But,  oh!  The  unutterable  pang  of 
going  into  the  darkness  without  a  loving  hand  to  guide  my 
steps — "     Her  voice  shivered  to  silence. 

Pier  Luigi  studied  her  silently  for  some  time.  He  had 
released  her  hand,  which  had  dropped  back  on  the  coverlet 
where  it  lay,  like  some  dead  thing.  It  was  impossible  to 
detect  the  fact  that  she  breathed,  and  her  long  lashes  lay 
motionless  upon  her  cheeks. 

"Your  faithful  lover  will  be  waiting  for  you,"  he  spoke 
at  last.     "What  more  can  you  desire?" 

"Would  I  had  appreciated  his  love  in  its  true  measure," 
her  voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper,  while  a  strangling  cough 
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racked  the  feeble  frame.  "All  would  be  so  different — so 
different—" 

He  shrugged,  a  baleful  smile  on  his  lips.  "A  man  has 
but  to  die,  it  seems,  to  win  a  woman's  love.  What  marvel- 
lous virtues  has  he  acquired  by  the  simple  fact  of  being 
dead?" 

With  a  sublime  effort  she  raised  herself  on  her  elbows, 
pointed  a  feeble  finger  at  her  betrayer. 

"You  are  his  murderer,  Pier  Luigi.  You  have  killed  him 
and  with  him  you  have  killed  my  love.  To-day  I  see  you 
as  you  are,  and  your  infamy  makes  him,  whom  you  have 
slain  and  whom  I  sacrificed  for  you,  all  the  dearer  to  me." 

She  fell  back  upon  her  pillows.  Life  seemed  to  be  hang- 
ing by  a  very  thread. 

An  answer  hovered  on  Pier  Luigi's  lips,  but  the  almost 
palpable  presence  in  the  chamber  of  one  greater  than  him- 
self silenced  his  tongue. 

As  Angela  ceased  speaking,  a  blinding  silver  stillness 
wrapped  her  about  and  held  her  immovable.  From  its 
depths  in  the  far-off  heavens  there  seemed  to  come  to  her 
sounds,  such  as  she  might  have  known  in  the  long  ago,  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  the  wind  choir  that  sings  the  Creator's 
hymn.  The  room  in  which  her  poor  body  lay  faded  away. 
She  could  see  her  beloved  lake,  the  tall  oaks  of  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo,  where  she  had  dreamed  her  first  love  dream.  High 
above  her  head,  in  the  unclouded  sky,  a  vast  web  of  shim- 
mering silver  was  spreading  out  and  out,  like  a  transparent 
veil.  It  scintillated  with  dazzling  light  into  her  upturned, 
now  half  blind  eyes. 

It  was  the  silver  sky  of  her  maiden  dreams  opening  above 
her,  while  celestial  voices  sang,  ever  more  softly,  ever  more 
beautifully,  the  pure,  swaying  harmonies  of  the  great  hymn 
of  freedom.  And  among  them  a  familiar  voice  overtook 
her  spirit,  already  winging  its  flight  from  earth. 

Upon  her  pale  lips  a  smile  seemed  to  hover.     It  was  but 
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the  shadow  left  behind  of  her  retreating  soul.  Angela 
Savelli  was  dead.  The  angel  of  death  had  kissed  her  lov- 
ingly and,  unnoticed  of  any,  alone,  she  had  passed  with 
him,  away.  The  golden  bowl  was  broken;  the  silver  cord 
of  life  loosed  forever. 

Like  the  dead  Beatrice  in  Dante's  dream,  she  seemed  to 
say: 

"I  have  found  peace !" 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  CREEPING  DEATH 


T  was  the  eve  preceding  the 
night  of  the  full  moon. 

In  the  Papagallo  chamber 
sat  the  Holy  Father,  listening 
to  the  discourse  of  those  about 
him,  but  taking  little  part 
therein.  With  him  were  Mes- 
ser  Durante  Duranti,  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  Camera,  Fra  Jacopo 
Nardi,  Confessor  to  His  Holi- 
ness, and  Messer  Luca  Farnese,  captain  of  the  pontifical 
guard.  Notwithstanding  his  illness,  Fra  Jacopo  Nardi  had 
come  down  from  his  monastery  on  Mount  Aventine,  for 
the  Pontiff's  appeal  had  been  urgent.  Two  men-at-arms 
were  stationed  behind  the  curtains.  Two  guards  had  been 
posted  before  the  door  connecting  with  the  corridor.  These 
were  to  be  relieved  hourly,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
anyone  to  enter  the  corridor  leading  to  the  papal  apart- 
ments unobserved. 

The  strain  of  the  days  that  lay  behind  had  proved  too 
much  for  the  aged  Pontiff.  He  had  been  sitting  for  Titian, 
who  had  come  to  Rome  from  Venice  purposely  to  paint  his 
portrait,  thereby  encountering  the  open  derision  of  the 
painters  of  the  Roman  school,  who,  prompted  by  jealousy, 
scoffed  at  his  auburn-haired  goddesses  and  nymphs.  Michel 
Angelo  alone,  paying  the  great  painter  a  visit  in  the  Belve- 
dere of  the  Vatican,  burst  into  terms  of  generous  praise 
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of  his  art,  and  his  portrait  of  Pope  Paul  III  was  to  remain 
the  only  authoritative  picture  of  the  great  Farnese  Pope 
which  we  possess. 

There  had  been  a  stormy  session  when  the  cardinals 
hostile  to  the  house  of  Farnese  appeared  at  the  Vatican 
during  the  afternoon  and,  unwilling  to  believe  in  the 
real  illness  of  the  Pontiff,  insisted  upon  seeing  His 
Holiness.  Their  spokesman  was  Cardinal  Stephen  Col- 
onna,  and  this  time  the  Pontiff  had  little  cause  to  complain 
of  his  enemy's  equivocation.  For  the  champion  of  the  op- 
position openly  accused  the  Pontiff  of  abetting  the  cause 
of  Antichrist,  denounced  Pier  Luigi  in  unmistakable  terms 
for  his  deeds  of  iniquity  which  exceeded  the  villainies  of 
Cesare  Borgia,  and  insisted  upon  an  immediate  decree  of 
banishment  with  penalty  of  death  in  the  event  of  his  return 
to  Rome  or  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

Perhaps  the  Pontiff,  down  in  his  heart,  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  the  arraignment,  for  it  was  borne  in  upon  him 
more  and  more  as  the  days  went  by  that  the  terror  which 
stalked  Rome  was  directly  traceable  to  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
His  resistance  to  the  Colonna's  demands  rooted,  therefore, 
in  the  fact  that  he  found  himself  unable  to  enforce  his  com- 
mands.    He  knew  Pier  Luigi  better  than  they. 

Therefore  he  equivocated,  argued,  demanded  proofs.  It 
was  one  thing  to  accuse  one  suspected  to  his  face,  another 
to  revile  him  in  his  absence.  The  cardinals,  irate  at  his 
obstinacy,  left,  uttering  threats  which  he  pretended  to  de- 
spise. But,  after  they  had  departed,  he  found  himself  de- 
serted by  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Luca  Farnese  had  remained  with  the  Pontiff,  and  he 
seized  the  propitious  moment  to  unfold  his  tale,  tersely, 
like  hammer  strokes,  omitting  not  the  minutest  detail.  The 
Dominican  and  Messer  Durante  Duranti  exchanged  silent 
glances.  The  Pontiff  listened,  his  hands  folded,  immobile 
as  any  statue. 
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But  when  Luca  Farnese  relapsed  into  silence  he  shook 
his  head,  like  a  child  that  has  listened  to  a  faery  tale.  Pier 
Luigi  had  ever  been  a  true  son  of  the  Church  and  had  the 
interest  of  the  Holy  See  at  heart.  Dissolute  as  he  might 
be— and  therein  he  was  neither  alone  nor  worse  than  others 
he  knew— Pier  Luigi  was  incapable  of  the  crimes  laid  at 
his  door  by  his  enemies.  He  must  have  time  to  investigate, 
to  convince  himself  with  his  own  eyes. 

Luca  Farnese  listened  respectfully. 

"Holiness,"  he  spoke  after  a  pause,  "I  have  an  unim- 
peachable witness  not  alone  for  that  which  I  have  related, 
but  also  am  about  to  relate — Messer  Benvenuto  Cellini." 

The  Pope  snorted.  "A  brawler!  A  ruffian!  A  mur- 
derer!" 

"A  brawler,  perhaps,  Holiness;  a  ruffian,  if  you  will; 
but  consider  his  detractors!  One  can  not  cleanse  a  pig 
sty  with  a  silver  fork.  But  a  good  Christian,  nevertheless 
— an  obedient  son  of  the  Church." 

"Obedient?"  roared  the  Pontiff.  "When  it  suits  his 
humors—" 

Luca  Farnese  smiled.  "He  has  served  Your  Holiness 
well,  considering  the  provocations  he  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  duke."  To  the  Pontiff's  share  therein  he  did  not 
refer. 

This  was  a  bold  speech,  but  the  Pontiff  knew  it  was  well 
meant,  though  he  was  loath  to  admit  it. 

"Go  on !"  he  said  wearily.  "You  will  try  to  persuade  me 
next  he  should  be  canonized — " 

Luca  Farnese  held  out  empty  palms.  "If  it  be  expedient, 
why  not?  He  has  his  good  points.  And  a  militant  saint 
is  not  to  be  despised." 

Noting  the  Pontiff's  frown,  he  continued: 

"Now  he,  leaving  the  Vatican  late  one  night,  surprised 
Messer  Pier  Luigi  passing  through  a  tapestry  door.  Not- 
ing the  location  of  the  secret  spring,  he  followed,  unseen. 
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The  duke  was  mounting  to  his  chambers,  as  he  thought. 
Instead,  he  entered  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  Preguste 
of  Your  Holiness,  who,  as  we  have  discovered,  is  the  head 
of  the  Satanists  in  Italy — " 

Notwithstanding  his  affliction,  the  Pontiff  leaped  to  his 
feet. 

"Bogumil— the  Preguste?" 

"Bogumil — the  Preguste,"  Luca  Farnese  replied,  unper- 
turbed. 

The  Pontiff's  hand  went  to  his  head.  He  tottered  and 
would  have  fallen,  had  not  Luca  Farnese  supported  the 
weak  frame  and  placed  him  tenderly  in  a  chair. 

The  Pontiff's  voice  had  dropped  to  a  whisper.  "It  dawns 
on  me — the  eyes  of  San  Sebastian — " 

Luca  Farnese  continued.     He  spoke  slowly,  incisively: 

"To-morrow  night  is  to  witness  the  celebration  of  the 
Sabbat  of  the  Sorcerers  on  Mount  Aventine.  From  all 
parts  of  Italy  the  worshippers  of  the  He-Goat  have  been 
summoned.  Hundreds  are  in  Rome  at  this  hour,  in  the 
guise  of  pilgrims.  We  have  secured  the  person  of  one 
Giacomo  of  Perugia,  a  former  Satanist  eager  to  return  into 
the  bosom  of  the  true  Church,  who  is  even  now  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Prefect  of  Rome.  He  is  to  guide  us  to  the  In- 
fernal Chapel  by  devious  by-ways  only  known  to  himself, 
for  his  former  companions  guess  not  that  he  is  no  longer 
one  of  them." 

"Do  you,  then,  consort  with  devil-mongers  and  sorcerers 
to  attain  your  ends?"  the  Pontiff  turned  to  the  speaker 
with  a  last  flickering  up  of  resentment. 

"Since  angels  will  not  guide  us,  even  the  devil  is  con- 
strained to  accomplish  some  good  on  earth,"  Luca  Farnese 
replied.  "Can  you  guess,  Holy  Father,  whose  sacrilegious 
hand  removed  the  Holy  Monstrance  from  the  Chapel  of 
San  Luca?" 
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The  Pontiff  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  those  pres- 
ent.    A  terrible  suspicion  began  to  stir  in  his  breast. 

"Nightly  the  Duke  of  Parma  visits  Mount  Aventine,"  Luca 
Farnese  continued,  "sometimes  accompanied  by  that  hell- 
monger,  Bogumil,  oftener  alone.  Piecing  together  a  weird 
tale,  almost  too  wild  for  belief,  which  Baldello,  his  hench- 
man, blabbed  in  his  cups,  we  know  that  the  Red  Confessor, 
whose  oracular  pronunciamentos  have  puzzled  the  Vatican 
Court  and  the  Consistory,  is  none  other  than  Your  Holiness' 
ever-beloved  and  dutiful  son,  Pier  Luigi  himself,  though  the 
motives  behind  his  strange  vagaries  we  have  still  to 
fathom—" 

The  Pontiff  listened  as  one  spellbound;  Luca  Farnese 
continued : 

"An  hour  ago,  the  duke  was  seen  leaving  the  Vatican 
by  a  postern,  taking  his  way  through  the  gardens.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  Preguste  of  Your  Holiness  followed  in  the 
same  direction  In  an  hour  I  mean  to  search  their  cham- 
bers. I  will  know  what  has  become  of  the  Holy  Presence 
taken  before  Messer  Buonarotti's  eyes  from  the  Capella  di 
San  Luca.  Messer  Cellini  will  guide  us.  He  alone  can 
put  his  finger  on  the  secret  spring  which  controls  the  tap- 
estry door.  And  I  beseech  Your  Holiness  to  be  present 
and  witness  what  we  may  discover  in  those  chambers." 

The  Pope  turned  ashen.     His  hands  beat  the  air. 

"I  will  not  go,"  he  cried.  "It  is  unwarranted  intrusion ! 
Your  deed  be  on  your  own  head !" 

"Your  Holiness  fears  to  behold  what  your  ears  refuse  to 
believe?"  the  Father  Confessor  turned  to  the  violently 
trembling  man.  "What  valid  reasons  has  Your  Holiness  to 
refuse  to  lend  your  sanction  by  your  presence?" 

The  stern  tone  of  the  Dominican  brought  the  Pontiff  to 
himself. 

"I  am  not  well  enough  to  negotiate  your  eyrie,"  he  re- 
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plied  petulantly,  trying  to  cloak  his  refusal  under  some 
palpable  reason. 

"Two  of  my  men  shall  carry  Your  Holiness,"  Luca  Far- 
nese  suggested.     "It  shall  be  accounted  them  as  a  benefice." 

The  Pontiff,  trembling  violently,  collapsed  in  his  chair. 
Did  he,  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  anticipate  the  horror 
that  was  shortly  to  meet  his  mortal  gaze? 

"So  be  it,"  the  white  lips  moved.     "In  an  hour!" 

The  Vatican  was  wrapt  in  the  dream-silence  of  night. 
The  dazzling,  glorious  court  was  all  at  rest.  The  whole 
pontifical  entourage,  the  company  of  domestic  prelates,  the 
Archbishops  and  the  Bishops,  the  Camerlengi  and  the 
Camerieri  Segreti,  the  Knights  of  the  Cape  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Sword,  the  whole  innumerable  ecclesiastical  court 
was  sunk  in  slumber.  Here  and  there  a  light  glimmered  in 
one  of  the  innumerable  windows  above  the  Cortile  di  Bel- 
vedere— like  a  watchful  eye. 

Some  priest  or  prelate  was  praying  late.  And  above, 
among  the  thousand  halls  and  corridors,  faintly  lighted  by 
ghostly  lamps  which  were  casting  a  pallid  reflection  on 
marble  walls  and  faded  tapestries,  the  guards  of  the  Pope's 
army  were  moving  warily  through  the  immense  silence  and 
sepulchral  gloom  of  the  palace. 

Only  members  of  the  military  household  were  awake, 
patrolling  the  immense  building  in  the  hot,  summer  night. 
The  Swiss  Guards  in  their  new  uniforms  designed  by 
Michel  Angelo — red,  yellow  and  black,  with  silver  breast- 
plates; the  Palatine  Guards  in  black  and  blue;  the  superb 
officers  of  the  Noble  Guard,  with  their  high  boots,  white 
buskins,  red  tunics  and  gold  lace,  were  moving  like  crea- 
tures in  a  dream  through  the  great  house  of  the  Pope. 

The  Presence  of  God  was  upon  the  altars  in  the  innum- 
erable chapels.  The  red  lights  glowed  before  the  taber- 
nacles of  jewelled  gold  and  silver.     The  regular,  monoto- 
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nous  footsteps  of  the  guards  seemed  only  as  diastole  and 
systole  in  the  beating  heart  of  the  enormous  slumber  that 
palpitated  through  the  Vatican. 

The  moon  rose  over  the  rampart  of  Leo  IV  and  began 
to  wash  the  vast  plaisaunce  of  the  Popes  with  clear,  lemon- 
colored  light,  when  five  men  stood  expectant  before  the 
secret  panel  which  mantled  the  turret  stair  above  which 
dwelt  the  Preguste  of  the  Pontiff. 

They  were  His  Holiness,  who  had  suddenly  declined  all 
assistance,  Fra  Jacopo  Nardi,  his  Confessor,  Messer  Dur- 
ante Duranti,  Luca  Farnese,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  whose 
hands  crept  slowly  along  the  wall  which  presented  as  un- 
broken a  surface  as  a  mirror,  with  nothing  to  attract  the 
eye  even  as  small  as  a  fly-speck. 

"Stupendo!  Terribile!"  he  muttered.  "This  is  sorcery. 
Here  it  should  and  here  it  must  be,  unless  the  devil  flew 
away  with  it." 

He  pressed  his  thumb  on  a  certain  spot  which  presented 
no  more  clue  than  the  rest  of  the  wall.  Slowly  the  tapestry 
receded,  revealing  a  dark  passage  which,  obedient  to  a  sign 
from  Cellini,  they  entered;  and  the  panel  closed  soundlessly 
behind  them. 

Cellini  lighted  his  torch.  In  silence  they  mounted  a  stone 
stairway  winding  round  and  round  for  some  fifty  steps  into 
the  darkness  above.  At  last  they  emerged  upon  a  landing, 
facing  a  solid  wall  apparently  impervious  to  their  advance. 

Cellini  repeated  his  former  manipulation,  but  it  was  some- 
time ere  he  found  the  spring  controlling  the  secret  panel 
in  the  wall.  For  a  moment  they  lingered  awestruck  on  the 
threshold ;  then,  in  silence,  passed  into  an  octagon  chamber. 

The  furniture  consisted  of  a  black  walnut  table  and  two 
chairs;  and  on  the  table  stood  a  three-branched  candle 
stick.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  decorated  with  a  con- 
ventional fresco  design  of  perfectly  drawn  but  hastily 
sketched  Cupids  sporting  among  vine  leaves. 
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Benvenuto  closed  the  door  by  which  they  had  entered. 
Each  seemed  to  wait  for  the  other  to  speak.  The  Domini- 
can was  supporting  the  Pontiff,  who  held  up  under  the  or- 
deal with  remarkable  fortitude. 

Cellini  pointed  to  a  second  door.  "Whither  does  it  lead?" 
he  turned  to  Luca  Farnese. 

"According  to  the  plan  of  the  architect,  which  I  studied 
to-day,  this  door  connects  with  the  chambers  of  His  High- 
ness—" 

Cellini  had  brought  a  number  of  keys,  in  anticipation  of 
just  such  an  emergency.  To  the  persuasion  of  one  of  these 
the  lock  yielded,  reluctantly.  A  suite  of  chambers  opened 
before  them,  but  they  did  not  go  beyond  the  first,  the  walls 
of  which  were  panelled  in  oak. 

"Do  you  recognize  any  of  this  property  as  that  of  his 
Highness,  the  duke?"  Luca  Farnese  addressed  the  Pontiff, 
whose  face  was  white  and  drawn. 

Slowly  the  Pope's  eyes  roamed  over  the  chamber,  which 
was  filled  with  a  strange  odor,  insidiously  sweet,  yet  irri- 
tating at  the  same  time.  The  Pontiff  glanced  around  as 
one  in  a  dream,  then  pointed  to  an  Egyptian  bowl  and  a 
Turkish  vase  which  had  been  presented  to  Pier  Luigi  by 
Sultan  Suleiman,  the  Magnificent,  a  token  of  his  regard 
for  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

Cellini  chewed  his  lips  viciously  as  his  gaze  travelled 
along  the  walls;  for  the  table,  though  littered  with  tomes 
and  papers,  seemed  to  offer  nothing  to  invite  investigation. 
Suddenly,  with  the  lithe  stride  of  a  jaguar,  he  approached 
one  of  the  panels  in  the  wall.  Just  why  it  drew  his  atten- 
tion he  could  not  have  explained.  The  others  followed  him 
with  their  eyes,  in  breathless  silence  and  suspense. 

Handing  his  torch  to  Luca  Farnese,  Cellini  drew  his 
poniard.  With  the  fine  point  he  dislodged  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  beading.  A  small  keyhole  was  revealed  and, 
fumbling  among  the  keys  he  had  brought,  he  produced  one 
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that  opened  the  door  to  a  cupboard.  Luca  Farnese  was 
holding  aloft  the  torch  while  he  looked  inside.  Beckoning 
to  the  Dominican  to  approach,  he  stood  aside  and  pointed, 
with  a  grim,  set  face,  to  that  which  lay  hidden  within; 
while  the  Pontiff,  supported  by  the  Confessor  and  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  Camera,  came  nearer,  his  countenance  revealing 
a  mortal  pallor  in  anticipation  of  the  revelation  that  awaited 
them. 

Prepared  for  the  worst,  as  the  Pontiff  was,  he  was  un- 
able to  suppress  an  outcry.  He  only  glanced  into  the  cup- 
board for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  but  he  knew  what  had 
made  his  heart  shudder.  His  face  streamed  with  sweat, 
his  breath  came  and  went  in  sobs.  It  was  as  though  Hell 
had  opened  before  him,  and  he  lurched  back  as  if  he  had 
received  a  physical  blow. 

"My  God!"  he  cried.  "It  is  too  terrible,  too  monstrous! 
Can  such  things  be!" 

He  almost  collapsed  between  the  Confessor  and  Messer 
Durante  Duranti.  Slowly,  tenderly,  they  led  the  old  man 
out  of  the  chamber  of  horrors,  but  another  surprise  awaited 
them  that  was  to  add  the  last  touch  of  horror  to  the  scenes 
they  had  lived  through. 

Cellini  could  not  refrain  from  taking  a  peep  into  the  room 
that  lay  beyond  the  one  in  which  he  has  discovered  the 
Holy  Monstrance  stabbed  through  and  through  with  a 
poniard,  as  though  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed,  in  hideous 
hate  and  rage,  had  desired  to  crucify  Christ  anew.  A  shadow 
drew  his  attention,  lying  across  the  floor.  Calling  to  Luca 
Farnese,  the  latter  raised  the  torch.  Cellini  gave  a  great 
cry. 

Terror-stricken,  unnerved,  they  thronged  about  him, 
while  Luca  Farnese  stared  horror-stricken  at  an  inhuman, 
upturned  face,  from  which  the  eyes  stared  vacantly  up  to 
the  ceiling. 

"God  has  judged!"  he  cried,  addressing  himself  to  the 
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Pontiff.  "Here  lies  all  that  is  mortal  of  Bogumil,  the  High 
Priest  of  Satan." 

Near  him,  on  the  floor,  there  lay  a  tiny  phial  from  which 
the  stopper  had  been  removed.  Benvenuto  Cellini  suddenly 
turned  and  literally  thrust  his  companions  from  the  cham- 
ber. An  impalpable,  greenish  mist  was  billowing  over  the 
floor,  slowly  spreading  over  the  room,  disseminating  an 
acrid  odor. 

As  if  the  skeleton  hand  of  Death  had  touched  one  and  all, 
they  rushed  from  the  chamber,  while  Benvenuto  Cellini 
closed  the  door  between  this  and  the  outer  room,  his  teeth 
clenched,  his  eyes  hard  as  steel.  They  carried  the  Pontiff 
below.  He  had  swooned.  The  terror  had  proved  too  much 
for  him. 

After  they  had  removed  him  to  his  chamber,  Luca  Far- 
nese  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  faced  each  other  in  the  dimly 
lighted  corridor. 

"One  mystery  the  more  which  we  shall  never  fathom," 
spoke  the  captain  of  the  guard.  "But  who,  then,  was  he 
who  followed  that  son  of  Satan  to  the  Aventine?" 

There  was  a  dangerous  glint  in  Messer  Benvenuto's  eyes. 

"His  Holiness  is  convinced — at  last!  He  will  not  try  to 
impede  the  arm  of  justice.  I  bid  you  goodnight  and  pleas- 
ant dreams,  capitano.  Forget  not  the  hour  and  the  place. 
I  go  to  Mount  Aventine." 


CHAPTER  VIII 


IN  THE  VAULT  OF  THE  ISIS  TEMPLE 


HE  full  moon  had  risen  with 
stupendous  splendour  in  the  in- 
digo night  sky.  Deep  silence 
encompassed  the  solitudes  of 
Mount  Aventine.  Not  a  leaf 
stirred.  Not  a  bird  cried  in  its 
sleep.  The  solemn  aisles  of  the 
wood  seemed  to  swim  in  a  mist 
of  silver.  Only  in  the  deeps  of 
the  glens  and  the  hollows  of 
the  hills  gloom  kept  the  banners  of  night  unfurled. 

Earlier  in  the  evening,  as  twilight  was  weaving  its  phan- 
tom veils  over  the  Eternal  City,  a  solitary  pilgrim  might, 
now  and  then,  have  been  observed  wending  his  way  towards 
the  shrines  of  Mount  Aventine.  Arrived  on  the  Mount  of 
Cloisters,  he  would  take  the  direction  of  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  of  the  Aventine,  whose  sombre  interior  en- 
gulfed him.  Never  did  two  come  together,  and  they  seemed 
to  time  their  arrival  so  as  not  to  attract  undue  attention. 
After  some  two  score  h^d  entered  the  church,  the  influx 
ceased.  Far  in  the  depth  of  the  wood,  torches  could  be 
seen  gleaming  like  red  moths  in  a  garden,  moving  like 
will-o'-the-wisps  under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  the 
oaks,  only  to  sink  into  the  ebony  bowl  of  night. 

In  a  side-chapel  whose  interior  was  wrapt  in  impenetrable 
darkness  unrelieved  by  the  candle  sheen  from  the  altar, 
two  men  were  engaged  in  whispered  conversation:  Ben- 
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venuto  Cellini  and  Aurelio  Montano,  the  Prefect  of  Rome. 
In  the  great  church  itself,  save  for  the  occasional  shifting 
of  the  scattered  worshippers  kneeling  at  their  devotions, 
reigned  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

"How  did  you  succeed  in  convincing  His  Holiness  ?"  the 
Prefect  addressed  his  companion,  whose  fierce  gaze  burnt 
with  no  uncertain  lustre  from  the  tunnel  of  his  cowl. 

"It  was  easy  enough,  Excellency,  once  we  had  succeeded 
in  overcoming  his  obstinacy  against  lending  his  aid  by  the 
prestige  of  his  presence.  The  Host  was  identified  by  His 
Holiness  as  the  one  he  had  blessed  with  his  own  hands." 

Aurelio  Montano  nodded  grimly.  "And  so  he  came 
along?" 

"Unwillingly  enough!  But,  unlike  my  illustrious  ances- 
tor, he  came  and  saw  and  swooned." 

"No  longer,  then,  can  he  question  the  identity  of  the  per- 
petrator of  this  deed  of  darkness.  How  did  you  accom- 
plish it?" 

"With  His  Holiness  at  the  time  were  his  Confessor,  Fra 
Jacopo  Nardi,  the  Superior  of  the  Dominicans,  and  Messer 
Durante  Duranti,  the  Prefect  of  the  Camera,  who  are  also 
with  us  to-night.  But  the  pressure  to  which  he  succumbed 
came  from  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  Messer  Luca  Farnese, 
captain  of  the  pontifical  guard.  He  did  not  conceal  from 
His  Holiness  the  fact  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  obstinate 
refusal  there  were  in  Rome  those  who  would  but  too  eagerly 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  start  an  investigation  on  their 
own  account.     It  needed  no  oracle  to  foretell  the  result." 

Aurelio  Montano  listened  attentively.  "You  did  not, 
then,"  he  interposed,  "discover  the  Host  in  the  den  of  the 
devil  priest,  but  in  one  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  Pier 
Luigi?" 

"It  is  one  and  the  same,"  Cellini  replied.  "What  be- 
longed to  the  one,  belonged  to  the  other.  The  Preguste 
stole  the  Host.     In  company  they  defiled  it." 
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"And  His  Holiness  ?" 

"We  left  him  in  the  care  of  Messer  Luca  Farnese  and 
his  Confessor.  Determined  to  learn  the  identity  of  him 
who  had  followed  Pier  Luigi  to  the  Aventine,  I  set  out 
immediately  for  the  Mount  of  Cloisters." 

"What  of  the  devil  priest — the  uncorked  phial?" 

Cellini's  eyes  narrowed.  "As  for  the  former,  he  lies 
where  we  found  him,  unless  he  has  flown  away  to  his 
master,  Satan.  We  dared  not  tarry.  For  the  poison  mist 
was  creeping  steadily  to  our  nostrils,  and  I  remembered  a 
warning  conveyed  to  me  by  a  certain  Sicilian  priest  against 
the  insidious  properties  of  the  billowing  mist.  How  that 
son  of  Satan  returned  to  his  chambers  after  those  who 
watched  the  entrance  saw  him  leave,  will  probably  never 
be  known." 

"Did  you  lock  the  chamber  behind  you?" 

"The  duke  has  the  only  key  that  will  open  it — for  I 
have  the  other — "  Cellini  replied  with  meaning. 

"Then— the  poison  mist  spreading—"  Aurelio  Montano 
paused,  a  look  of  swift  comprehension  dawning  in  his  eyes. 

Cellini  gave  a  significant  nod.  "  'Lasciate  ogni  speranza 
voi  ch'  entratef  "  he  cryptically  quoted  the  Florentine  poet. 
"Should  he  elude  us  on  the  Mount,  the  first  place  he  will 
seek  will  be  his  chambers  in  the  Vatican,  in  order  to  secure 
That  which  we  have  seen." 

"There  has  been  of  late  a  steady  growth  in  the  traffic  in 
this  unholy  commodity,"  the  Prefect  of  Rome  mused  darkly. 
"Only  yesterday  we  surprised  one  who  was  dispensing 
love-philtres  and  the  like  in  the  Navona,  and  turned  him 
over  to  the  Holy  Office.  A  villainous  looking  knave  he 
was.  Trying  to  save  his  own  skin,  he  implicated  others, 
among  them  two  ancient  women  whose  abode  was  unknown 
to  him." 

"What  did  you  do  on  the  Mount?"  the  Prefect  continued 
after  a  brief  pause.     He  wished  the  whole  business  of  the 
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night  to  the  devil,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  devil  had 
been  obliging  enough  to  meet  him  halfway. 

"I  had  it  in  mind  to  locate  the  subterranean  vault  in  the 
Isis  Temple  where  I  had  lost  the  Lord  of  Fiorano.  In  do- 
ing so,  I  found  myself  for  the  second  time  involved  in  a 
labyrinth  compared  with  which  the  abode  of  the  Minotaurus 
is  as  a  broad  Roman  highway.  Nevertheless,  I  pushed  my 
investigations  till  long  past  midnight.  Eventually  I  was 
compelled  to  desist.  Now,  somewhere,  hidden  away  in 
this  den  of  perdition,  languishes  the  Lord  of  Fiorano  and 
his  lady.  Perchance,  they  are  so  near  each  other  they 
might  hold  converse,  did  they  but  know  it.  Had  we  but 
the  knowledge  regarding  these  subterranean  corridors 
which  the  ancient  priests  of  Isis  boasted!  Are  your 
guards  posted,  Excellency  ?" 

"I  am  momentarily  expecting  the  return  of  the  monk 
Giacomo,  who  is  to  lead  us  and  to  report  to  me  when  this 
devil's  lair  is  finally  surrounded.  To  be  frank,  Messere,  I 
am  not  entirely  free  from  misgivings.  Can  we  trust  this 
renegade?  You  know  the  adage,  Messere:  Falsus  in  uno, 
falsus  in  omnibus.  What  prevents  him  from  betraying  us 
to  his  former  master?" 

"I  think  we  can  trust  him,  Excellency,  in  that  he  has 
nothing  to  gain  and  all  to  lose  should  he  resort  to  treachery. 
Also,  he  desires  to  become  a  good  Christian  and  return  to 
the  fold—" 

'"A  death-bed  repentance  that  makes  the  devils  laugh," 
snorted  the  Prefect. 

"He  is  being  closely  watched,  Excellency,  and,  should  he 
attempt  to  betray  us,  we  will  not  trouble  the  Holy  Office 
to  build  a  stake  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's.  Our  chief  con- 
cern from  now  on  is  to  take  that  son  of  Satan  alive,  for, 
until  we  have  released  his  victims,  his  death  will  not  bene- 
fit us.  As  for  the  rest  of  these  devil-mongers,  being  in 
command  here  and  having  in  my  time  studied  with  much 
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profit  the  Commentaries  of  my  illustrious  ancestor,  Messer 
Julius  Caesar  who,  in  Book  Seven,  Chapter  Sixty-Seven, 
headpiece  five,  thusly  states:     'Omnibus  locis  fit  caedes' — " 

"Messer  Julius  Caesar  and  his  Commentaries  be  damned," 
roared  the  Prefect  of  Rome.  "Is  is  never  going  to  strike 
midnight?" 

"You  are  alluding  to  my  illustrious  ancestor,  Excellency, 
the  man  who  defeated  that  pompous  ass,  Pompey — Cnaeus 
Pompeius — self-styled  Pompey  the  Great,"  Cellini  sug- 
gested mildly,  favoring  the  Prefect  with  a  sidelong  glance 
of  unmistakable  meaning.  "For  a  lesser  offense  I  have 
carved  a  score  of  condottieri  into  small  strips  of  ox-hide, 
on  which  astounding  feat  I  hope  to  enlarge  in  my  mem- 
oirs— " 

Aurelio  Montano  swore  a  great  oath.  "The  devil  take  you 
and  your  memoirs,  Messere.  There  is  still  an  unsatisfied 
charge  against  you  for  assaulting  that  worthy  Messer 
Soderini — " 

Cellini  laid  a  warning  finger  on  his  lips,  while  a  faint, 
uneasy  movement  in  the  church,  following  the  Prefect's 
outburst,  made  itself  heard. 

"The  villain  who  maligned  me  to  His  Holiness  and  dared 
openly  deny  that  my  Perseus  and  Medusa  were  the  greatest 
masterpieces  of  all  time?  Lead  me  to  him,  Excellency, 
that,  like  the  great  man  I  am,  I  may  practice  the  art  of 
divination  in  the  bowels  of  the  swine,  like  a  Roman  augur. 
But  here  comes  Fra  Giacomo — " 

"In  good  time,  forsooth,"  growled  the  Prefect,  showing 
his  teeth,  for  he  was  growing  wroth. 

"They  are  even  now  going  to  their  orisons,"  Fra  Giacomo 
whispered,  addressing  the  Prefect.  "Every  avenue  of  es- 
cape is  cut  off." 

"Are  you  well  assured?"  the  Prefect  fixed  him  with  a 
ferocious  stare. 

"Unless  they  burrow  under  the  Mount,  Excellency,"  the 
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former  devil's  monk  replied.  "It  is  time  we  were  on  our 
way.  We  must  be  there  in  time  to  take  them  at  their  un- 
holy rites." 

A  pre-arranged  signal  brought  the  kneeling  men  to  their 
feet.  Silently,  like  phantoms,  they  passed  out  of  the  church, 
the  Prefect  of  Rome  and  Messer  Benvenuto  in  the  lead, 
walking  on  either  side  of  their  guide. 

Fra  Giacomo  had  indeed  spoken  the  truth  when  he  sug- 
gested he  alone  could  conduct  them  unseen  to  the  Infernal 
Chapel,  for  he  led  them  by  devious  ways,  the  very  existence 
of  which  was  unknown  even  to  Messer  Cellini  and  the 
Prefect,  through  the  nocturnal  wood,  till  they  came  to  a 
pile  of  brushwood,  where  he  suddenly  halted. 

He  stooped  and  began  to  clear  it  away ;  a  hole  appeared, 
just  large  enough  for  a  man  of  average  bulk  to  crawl 
through  on  his  stomach. 

"Two  men  are  posted  inside,"  he  turned  to  the  Prefect, 
reading  mistrust  in  his  eyes.  "Have  you  a  supply  of 
torches  ?" 

The  latter  question  was  addressed  to  Cellini.  Messer 
Benvenuto  fumbled  in  his  doublet,  offered  a  torch  to  the 
Prefect.  At  sight  of  the  hole  through  which  they  must 
descend,  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey  the  Great  were  tem- 
porarily forgotten. 

"Go  on!     We  follow !" 

Fra  Giacomo,  lying  down  flat  on  his  stomach,  began  to 
crawl  through  the  opening,  thrusting  his  torch  out  before 
him  with  one  hand.  Cellini  followed;  after  him,  the  Pre- 
fect, puffing  and  snorting;  then  came  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  tunnel  sloped  downward  for  a  considerable  distance, 
nor  was  it  of  sufficient  height  to  enable  one  to  stand  erect. 
Eventually,  however,  walls  and  roof  expanded,  and  they 
found  themselves  in  a  bricked  passage.  The  darkness  was 
almost  palpable  in  its  intensity.     Cellini  lighted  his  torch 
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and  scrutinized  his  surroundings.  Out  of  the  darkness  be- 
hind him  rose  a  long  file  of  dusky  shapes,  materializing 
into  human  beings. 

The  air  in  the  passage  was  warm  and  moist  and,  trusting 
to  Fra  Giacomo's  leadership,  they  proceeded  in  silence,  their 
hands  gripping  the  hilts  of  their  weapons. 

"Note  the  direction,"  the  Prefect  admonished  Cellini  in 
a  whisper. 

The  passage  seemed  interminable.  Coaxed  by  the  light 
of  Cellini's  torch,  the  misshapen  figures  of  priests  and  idols 
of  the  olden  times  came  forth  upon  the  walls  in  every 
hideous  deformity  of  aspect,  while  a  strange,  eerie  sound 
seemed  to  well  up  from  beneath  their  feet,  recalling  the 
fearful  legends  of  invisible  beings  who  were  said  to  have 
held  forth  here  ever  since  one  of  the  expiring  line  of 
Vespasian  had  dared  to  oppose  to  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
Jupiter  the  dog's  snout  of  the  barking  Anubis.  The  shrill 
sound  of  a  bell  in  a  near-by  convent  came  muffled  to  their 
ears,  as  if  beaten  to  silver  by  the  moonbeams  which  bathed 
with  their  spectral  rays  the  Mount  of  Cloisters. 

They  now  stood  in  a  vault,  arched  and  groined,  a  large 
cavern  of  stone,  a  very  abode  of  darkness,  which  seemed 
to  devour  the  feeble  light  of  the  torch  Cellini  carried.  Drops 
of  water  trickled  from  the  walls  with  a  soft,  tinkling  sound, 
like  a  clepsydra  measuring  the  seconds  of  eternity.  The 
low  arches  seemed  to  press  down  upon  them  with  the 
weight  of  centuries.  Massive  columns,  short,  thick,  and 
solid  enough  to  support  a  fortress,  heavily  expanded  their 
broad-swelling  shafts  upon  sockets  variegated  with  mystic 
symbols  from  the  land  of  the  Nile. 

By  the  light  of  their  torches  they  gained  faint  glimpses 
of  dusky  interiors.  Here  a  sphinx  of  basalt,  crowned  with 
the  Pshent,  bent  forward  her  oblique-eyed  face,  regarding 
the  intruders  with  a  fixed,  questioning  look.  Bull-headed 
idols,  impassive  witnesses  of  past  nocturnal  frenzies,  peered 
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forth  from  remote  niches,  touched  by  the  fitful  light  of  the 
flickering  tapers,  and  seemed  te  smile  malevolently. 

Suddenly  Fra  Giacomo  paused  and  raised  his  hand  as  if 
in  warning.  A  muffled  chant,  accompanied  by  a  dull  throb- 
bing of  drums,  fell  on  their  ear.  The  devil's  priest  pointed 
straight  ahead. 

"At  the  remote  end  of  this  corridor  a  stair  leads  to  the 
Infernal  Chapel,  which  is  screened  by  leather  curtains  be- 
tween the  archways  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  profane.  Up 
and  down  that  stair  they  needs  must  come  and  go.  There 
is  no  other  approach." 

They  held  brief,  whispered  consultation.  "What  of 
those  hidden  away  in  this  labyrinth?"  Cellini  turned  to  their 
guide. 

Giacomo  pointed  below.  "The  whole  of  the  Aventine  is 
honeycombed  with  secret  chambers  and  passages,"  he  re- 
plied. "If  you  would  save  those  who  are  in  the  duke's 
power,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Even  now  it  may 
be  too  late." 

In  a  thrice  Cellini  was  at  his  side.  "What  are  we  wait- 
ing for?" 

"It  may  be  well  that  we  divide  our  forces,"  Giacomo 
replied.     "Messer  Cellini,  will  you  come  with  me?" 

Cellini  leaped  to  the  call.  "How  many  are  required  for 
this  task?" 

"Three  will  suffice !     One  to  communicate  with  the  rest." 

"Start  nothing  till  you  hear  from  us,  Excellency,"  Cellini 
turned  to  the  Prefect.  "Else  may  those  whom  we  are  here 
to  save  be  lost  to  us  indeed." 

Pier  Lanti  detached  himself  from  the  body  of  the  Pre- 
fect's men  and,  while  the  latter  moved  slowly  down  the 
corridor  towards  the  Infernal  Chapel,  Giacomo  bade  Cellini 
and  the  Perugian  follow. 

Through  an  arched  passage  Giacomo  led  them,  having 
taken  Cellini's  torch.     They  had  not  gone  very  far  when 
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he  came  to  a  stop  and  let  the  light  of  his  torph  play  upon 
a  narrow,  oblong  paneling,  in  nowise  distinguishable  from 
the  stone  which  composed  the  walls  of  the  corridor.  This 
panel  turned  on  a  pivot,  being  in  reality  a  painted  door, 
just  wide  enough  to  let  a  man  pass  through.  They  entered 
the  yawning  cavity  and  found  themselves  at  the  top  landing 
of  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  into  the  murky  depths  below. 

For  a  moment  even  Cellini  was  assailed  by  dire  misgiv- 
ings as,  with  Pier  Lanti,  he  followed  his  guide  down 
through  a  cylindrical  shaft  immersed  in  Stygian  darkness. 
Now  a  faint  moan  fell  on  their  ears.  This  was  succeeded 
by  a  gutteral  voice  in  the  depths  below.  They  paused  as  of 
one  accord.  Cellini  thought  he  could  hear  the  beating  of 
his  own  heart.  Fra  Giacomo  turned,  placing  a  finger 
warningly  upon  his  lips.  The  moan  was  repeated,  then 
silence  supervened  once  more. 

"Now  for  it!"   Giacomo   whispered.     "Attend   closely!" 

Down  and  down  they  went,  the  fitful  ray  of  the  torch 
showing  always  more  steps  ahead,  until  these  at  last  ter- 
minated in  a  level,  arched  passage,  curving  sharply  to  the 
right. 

Suddenly  Giacomo  extinguished  his  light,  at  the  same 
time  gripping  Cellini's  arm.  A  faint,  lambent  glow  pro- 
claimed itself  directly  ahead.  Pier  Lanti,  with  drawn  dag- 
ger, was  following  behind,  as  Giacomo  and  Cellini  began 
to  move  slowly  towards  the  light.  Ten  paces  more  and 
they  found  themselves  gazing  through  a  low  archway  into 
a  torture  chamber. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  gloomy  place  was  visible,  though  its 
character  was  unmistakable.  Leg-irons,  boots,  and  thumb- 
screws depended  in  racks  from  the  fungi-covered  walls.  It 
reminded  one  of  the  burial  chambers  in  the  pyramids,  plus 
the  instruments  of  torture.  A  massive,  iron-studded  door 
was  partially  revealed  at  the  farther  end  and,  his  foot  rest- 
ing on  a  great  block  of  wood,  there  stood  a  bully  in  russet, 
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his  pockmarked  features  distorted  with  hellish  glee,  as  he 
gloated  over  the  drooping  form  of  a  man  tied  to  a  rack. 
He  had  just  given  the  winch  another  twist,  drawing  up  his 
victim's  limbs  till  it  seemed  the  very  muscles  must  snap. 
A  faint  moan  assailed  their  ears,  drowned  by  the  snarling 
voice  of  the  tormentor. 

Cellini  could  restrain  himself  no  longer.  Like  an  aveng- 
ing angel  he  leaped  out  of  the  night..  Baldello  saw  him,  but, 
not  having  heard  him  approach,  thought  an  evil  spirit  had 
come  out  of  the  darkness.  Ere  the  echoes  of  the  inhuman 
howl  that  broke  from  his  lips  died  in  the  windings  of  the 
corridors,  a  blow  from  Cellini's  sword,  delivered  with  both 
hands,  crashed  down  upon  his  head,  cutting  clean  through 
the  steel  cap,  down  to  the  collar  bone.  In  a  ghastly, 
mangled  heap,  Baldello  sank  dead  to  the  floor. 

With  feverish  haste  they  cut  the  cords  which  bound 
Guido's  limbs.  Tenderly  they  took  the  tortured  body  from 
the  rack  and  laid  him  gently  upon  a  bench,  over  which 
Cellini  had  spread  his  mantle.  Then  they  bent  over  him 
to  determine  the  character  of  his  hurts,  but  found  to  their 
boundless  joy  that  he  was  not  seriously  injured.  They  had 
been  just  in  time. 

Cellini  poured  wine,  from  a  flask  he  carried,  between 
Guido's  teeth.     He  coughed  violently,  then  opened  his  eyes. 

"Ah!  It  is  you,  Messere,"  he  spoke  feebly,  as  he  recog- 
nized Cellini.  "Now  all  is  well!"  He  raised  his  head 
slightly  as  if  the  exertion  gave  him  pain.  "The  Lady 
Beatrice — God!     They  will  kill  her — or  worse — " 

"Was  she  here  with  you,  my  lord?"  Cellini  questioned, 
aghast. 

"That  spawn  of  Hell  tried,  by  compelling  her  to  witness 
my  torture,  to  make  her  pliable  to  his  desires.  At  last  she 
could  bear  the  sight  no  longer — God!"  His  voice  had 
mounted  to  a  shriek. 

"Patience,  my  lord,"   Cellini's   eyes   glittered   like   twin 
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points  of  fire.  "We  shall  rescue  her  if  we  have  to  turn 
this  damned  pile  upside  down!     Where  is  the  monk?" 

He  called,  once,  twice ;  then,  receiving  no  reply,  he  turned 
fiercely  to  Pier  Lanti,  his  face  grey  in  anticipation  of  mis- 
chief.    Had  the  devil's  monk  betrayed  them  after  all? 

"When  did  you  see  him  last,  Messere?"  he  questioned, 
hoarse  with  suppressed  excitement. 

"He  must  have  left  the  moment  he  brought  us  here,"  Pier 
Lanti  replied. 

For  a  moment  the  light  seemed  to  go  out  of  Cellini's 
eyes;  then  their  fire  seemed  to  redouble  in  intensity. 

"Remain  with  his  lordship  while  I  inform  the  Prefect — " 
The  next  moment  he  was  gone. 

When,  after  much  vain  groping  and  testing,  he  emerged 
from  the  secret  passage,  a  figure  robed  in  a  red  cassock 
rushed  past  like  a  whirlwind.  On  his  right  shoulder,  slung 
sackwise,  he  carried  a  woman  clad  in  scanty  attire.  It  was 
impossible  to  determine  whether  she  was  unconscious  or 
dead.  Head  and  arms  and  unbound  hair  dangled  to  and 
fro  as  he  passed,  a  crimson  blur,  and  vanished  down  the 
passage. 

For  a  moment  Cellini  stopped  as  if  paralyzed.  He  tried 
to  call,  summon  the  Prefect's  men.  The  voice  died  in  his 
throat.  Later  an  elusive  memory  haunted  him  of  a  white 
face,  with  pale  carnation  lips,  glancing  wild-eyed  over  his 
shoulder,  carrying  a  slim,  white-clad  form,  both  fading  into 
the  passage  beyond. 

With  a  superhuman  effort  he  shook  off  the  terror  that 
gripped  his  throat.  A  fierce  cry  broke  from  his  lips.  Then, 
like  a  madman,  he  bounded  after  the  duke. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  INFERNAL  CHAPEL 


URELIO  Montano,  the  Pre- 
fect, gave  a  whispered  com- 
mand after  Cellini  and  his  com>- 
panions  had  gone,  and  the 
champions  of  the  Cross  pro- 
ceeded soundlessly  down  the 
gallery  till  they  came  to  the 
stairs  indicated  by  Fra  Gia- 
como.  They  dared  not  light 
their  torches  for  fear  of  betray- 
ing their  presence.  In  silence  they  pursued  their  nightmare 
journey,  creeping,  a  phantom  army,  in  single  file  through 
the  opaque  darkness,  each  man  resting  his  left  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  man  in  front,  the  right  gripping  the  hilt  of 
his  weapon. 

The  Prefect  leading,  they  descended  a  steep  flight  of 
stone  stairs,  carefully  setting  one  foot  before  the  other, 
with  equal  care  testing  every  inch  of  the  ground  after  they 
had  reached  the  bottom.  The  last  man  having  come  down, 
they  paused  as  if  in  obedience  to  a  silent  command. 

"This  stretch  of  passage,"  Messer  Durante  Duranti 
whispered  to  the  Dominican,  who  walked  behind  him, 
"dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Empire,  or  even  earlier. 
By  God!     It  is  almost  incredible!" 

"And  what  uses  it  has  served,"  muttered  Fra  Jacopo 
Nardi.     "Then  as  now !" 

"Had  we  but  a  light,"  complained  Messer  Durante  Dur- 
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anti.  "These  subterranean  passages  are  inimical  to  soul 
and  body." 

"We  shall  have  light  and  to  spare,  ere  many  minutes," 
the  Prefect  remarked  in  an  undertone,  addressing  nobody 
in  particular.     "Is  everything  clearly  understood?" 

The  voice  of  Sandro  Monaldi  came  out  of  the  darkness. 

"Take  them  alive  if  possible- — slay  all  who  resist but, 

above  all,  secure  Pier  Luigi." 

"It  is  well!"  The  word  passed  round  in  a  whisper. 
They  knew  their  duty. 

And  now  a  shaft  of  ruddy  light,  creeping  out  of  the  caverns 
of  night,  proclaimed  itself  upon  the  walls  and  roof  of  the 
place  where  they  stood,  and  simultaneously  a  vague,  awe- 
some sound,  unspeakably  sinister,  welled  up  from  the  depths 
below.  The  slowly  increasing  illumination  made  it  possible 
for  the  champions  of  the  Cross  to  recognize  each  other, 
which  circumstances  contributed  not  a  little  to  routing  the 
pallid  King  of  Fear,  whose  icy  fingers  had  touched  their 
hearts. 

A  glance  showed  the  Prefect  that  they  were  in  a  circular 
gallery.  Below  them  yawned  the  Infernal  Chapel,  the 
Shrine  of  Satan,  where  the  Black  Mass  had  been  said  time 
and  again,  even  as  the  rites  of  Isis  had  there  been  performed 
in  the  early  stages  of  Christianity.  Narrow,  circular  stairs, 
separated  by  curtained  archways,  wound,  as  through  a 
shaft,  down  to  the  floor  of  the  chapel.  Heavy,  embossed 
leather  curtains,  suspended  from  brass  rods,  stretched 
across  the  apex  of  each  arch,  though  not  quite  covering  it. 
They  were  intended  to  screen  what  lay  below  and  beyond. 
The  sudden  gleam  of  light  which  had  struck  their  eyes  had 
flashed  upward  between  the  curtain  bar  and  the  apex. 

Thus  the  Prefect  and  his  companions  found  themselves  in 
the  position  of  spectators  up  in  the  gallery  of  a  theatre, 
with  this  modification,  that  what  commonly  constitutes  the 
auditorium  was  here  the  stage,  and  the  outlook  was  barred 
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by  the  leather  curtains.  Only  by  pulling  them  inward  for 
the  space  of  an  inch  or  two  could  they  gain  a  glimpse  of 
the  happenings  in  the  chapel  below,  which  was  steeped  in 
a  crimson  mist. 

They  ranged  themselves  around  the  wall,  while  the  Pre- 
fect, Fra  Jacopo  Nardi,  and  Messer  Durante  Duranti  took 
up  their  allotted  stations  behind  the  leather  curtains, 
whence,  unseen,  they  could  witness  the  unholy  rites  about 
to  commence  in  the  Infernal  Chapel. 

At  first,  though  their  eyes  strained  through  the  inter- 
vening space,  they  saw  nothing  distinctly.  Dim,  red-robed 
figures  were  passing  in  and  out.  Others  were  on  their 
knees,  swaying  to  and  fro  in  hideous  contortions.  A  Latin 
chant  droned  upward,  as  if  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
dying  away  in  muffled  echoes.  At  the  same  time  a  warm 
gust  of  air  pulsed  up  to  them  as  from  the  mouth  of  a  fur- 
nace, laden  with  the  fumes  of  the  devil's  incense,  which 
weighed  down  the  brain  with  a  sick  oppression.  This  in- 
cense was  a  compound  of  exotic  perfumes,  camphor,  aloe, 
ambergris  and  storax,  rtiixed  with  the  blood  of  a  goat,  a 
mole,  and  a  bat,  and  was  used  at  the  Sabbat  of  the  Sor- 
cerers and  at  the  Black  Mass. 

And  now  the  slow,  solemn  boom  of  a  brazen-tongued  bell 
announced  the  midnight  hour.  The  last  stroke  had  hardly 
died  to  silence  when  the  great  doors  of  the  Infernal  Shrine 
rolled  back,  letting  loose  a  flood  of  light  which  revealed 
a  great  egg-shaped  hall,  the  walls  of  which  were  pierced 
at  intervals  by  bright-hued  doors. 

At  first  it  was  difficult  to  discern  more  than  a  blinding 
mass  of  swaying  light  and  color,  as  though  a  great  field  of 
poppies  in  full  bloom  should  be  seen  swaying  to  and  fro 
in  the  wind.  Gradually  this  bewildering  medley  resolved 
itself  into  definite  shape  and  substance,  and  the  secret 
watchers  were  able  to  glean  the  details  of  the  glittering 
picture,    which,    in    its    weirdness    and    fantasticality,    re- 
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sembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  orgies  celebrated  of  old 
in  honor  of  Moloch  and  Astarte,  his  spouse. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  circular  hall,  slightly  elevated 
above  the  floor,  was  revealed  the  great  throne  of  ebony. 
On  an  altar  covered  with  a  red  cloth  embroidered  with 
cabbalistical  designs,  stood  a  two-branched  candlestick, 
crescent-shaped,  the  black  candles  made  of  human  fat.  An 
unsheathed  dagger  with  a  black  handle  lay  beside  a 
strangely  shaped  mask  and  an  open  book.  To  the  right 
and  left  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  throne  of  ebony  stood 
two  urns  of  jet.  Clouds  of  incense  poured  forth  from  the 
latter,  filling  the  chapel  with  stupefying  fragrance. 

Presently  the  sanctuary  was  filled  with  red-robed  forms 
flaunting  hideous  masks.  Their  crimson  vestments  showed 
like  huge  stains  of  blood  against  the  marble  of  the  walls. 

The  chant  of  the  Infernal  Choir  droned  on,  died  in  muffled 
echoes.  A  drum  began  to  beat,  fifes  to  shrill.  From  the 
black  altar,  surrounded  by  terror,  came  a  strident  voice; 
the  air  was  rent  with  the  thunder  of  an  invocation. 

Then  a  form  dissolved  itself  out  of  the  shadows  and 
ascended  the  throne  of  ebony.  A  silver  zone  twined  his 
body.  Over  his  face  he  wore  a  hideous  mask,  leering  and 
lustful.  At  that  moment  a  bluish  flame  leaped  upon  the 
altar,  illuminating  That  which  he  held  in  his  hands.  The 
unseen  spectators  reeled  back  against  the  wall,  sick  with 
horror.  For  in  his  hands  they  beheld  the  Monstrance  and 
in  the  Monstrance  was  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Itself.  The 
Black  Pope  ascended  the  throne.  He  placed  the  Mon- 
strance on  the  altar. 

And  now  a  dance,  indescribable  in  its  obscenity,  sucked 
in  the  worshippers,  whirled  them  away  like  dead  autumn 
leaves  in  a  howling  storm,  to  the  accompaniment  of  cym- 
bal and  drum  and  file. 

From  behind  the  altar  now  came  forth  one  garbed  in  a 
seamless  robe,  upon  his  head  a  leaden  cap  emblazoned  with 
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the  signs  of  the  Moon,  Venus,  and  Saturn.  In  strident 
tones  he  chanted: 

"Sanctificetur  Nomen  Tuum  per  universum  mundum  et 
libera  nos  ab  omni  malo !  Be  in  awe,  ye  faithful  ones,  and 
fall  prostrate !" 

The  dancers  disentwined,  fell  on  their  knees  with  a  crash. 
As  with  one  voice  they  recited  the  Sorcerer's  confession: 

"Credo  in  Patrem  Luciferum  qui  creavit  coelum  et  terram 
et  in  filium  suum  Beelzebub." 

Again  the  voices  of  the  Infernal  Choir  droned,  as  it  were 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Again  the  fifes  shrilled,  the 
drums  throbbed.  From  all  sides  red-robed  forms  rose  up, 
thronged  about,  closed  in.  Then,  as  if  in  obedience  to  a 
silent  command,  their  ranks  opened,  fan-like,  disclosing  the 
form  of  a  woman,  her  eyes  bandaged,  her  hands  tied  behind 
her.  By  her  side  stood  the  slender  form  of  a  man,  in  a 
red  cassock  and  hood.  Those  watching  from  behind  the 
curtains  saw  Pier  Luigi  speak  to  her,  and,  though  his  words 
were  inaudible  owing  to  the  distance,  there  was  little  doubt 
in  their  minds  as  to  the  tenor  of  his  discourse.  Walking 
behind  her,  he  removed  the  bandage  from  her  eyes,  untied 
her  wrists. 

For  a  moment  she  looked  around  as  one  dazed,  her  eyes 
dull  with  terror,  utterly  stupefied.  As  her  gaze  rested 
upon  the  sable  form  of  the  Black  Pope,  she  uttered  a  pierc- 
ing shriek. 

"For  the  last  time — will  you  comply?"  spoke  the  silken 
voice  of  Pier  Luigi.  "Look  around  and  think  twice  before 
you  answer." 

At  that  moment  a  round  slab  of  marble  in  the  floor  of 
the  chapel  sank  down  slowly,  disclosing  a  dark  pit.  The 
sound  of  a  moan  was  wafted  to  her  ears  from  the  sepulchral 
depths  below.  It  was  the  moan  which  had  caused  Cellini 
to  leap  into  the  torture  chamber  and  hew  Baldello  literally 
in  twain.     Pier  Luigi  was  watching  her  narrowly. 
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"Another  wrench — think  you  he  will  be  able  to  bear  any 
more?  And  then — Madonna?  If  you  be  wise  you  will 
take  heed.     Dead  husbands  make  bad  lovers." 

With  a  fearful  cry,  throwing  her  arms  aloft,  Beatrice 
flung  herself  towards  the  pit.  Two  arms  came  between  her 
and  death.  With  an  agility  truly  astounding,  the  Black 
Pope  had  leaped  from  the  throne  of  ebony.  Lifting  her  up 
as  if  she  were  a  feather,  he  threw  her  over  his  shoulder  and 
dashed  towards  a  secret  door  known  to  him  alone. 

A  signal  shrilled  from  somewhere.  With  a  din  as  of  the 
heavens  crashing  down,  the  defenders  of  the  Cross  leaped 
with  gleaming  weapons  into  the  Infernal  Chapel.  They 
came  from  all  sides  at  once.  Their  blades  flashed  like  blue 
lightnings.  They  had  been  permitted  a  peep  from  above 
and  their  frenzy  knew  no  bounds.  They  did  fearful  execu- 
tion, utterly  oblivious  of  their  orders  to  take  the  miscreants 
alive.  At  every  stroke  a  red-garbed  figure  sank  to  the  floor, 
gasping  out  his  soul,  and  the  fitful  rays  from  the  black 
candles  were  reflected  in  pools  of  blood  that  widened  round 
the  bodies  lying  huddled  on  the  pavement  of  the  chapel. 

The  Prefect,  leading  the  charge  in  person,  had  made 
straight  for  the  door  where,  but  a  moment  ago,  he  had  seen 
the  Black  Pope  in  the  act  of  escaping  with  his  victim. 
Mistaking  him  for  Pier  Luigi,  fired  by  the  desire  to  rescue 
the  woman  from  the  clutches  of  the  fiend,  he  had  for  the 
time  disdained  to  satisfy  his  vengeance  on  lesser  offenders. 

Suddenly  he  recoiled,  as  if  a  snake  had  risen  from  the 
ground  before  him,  ready  to  strike.  Across  the  threshold 
lay  the  Black  Pope.  A  dagger,  driven  to  the  hilt  through 
his  heart,  told  the  story  of  his  death.  Of  the  woman  there 
was  not  a  trace. 

But  a  second  surprise  awaited  Messer  Aurelio  Montano, 
the  Prefect.  As  he  stooped  over  the  prostrate  body,  re- 
moved the  mask,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay.  For  he  gazed 
into  the  broken  eyes  of  Fra  Giacomo,  who  had  guided  them 
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hither.     Where,  then,  was  Pier  Luigi,  where,  the  woman? 

Like  Olympian  thunder  Aurelio's  Montano's  voice  roared 
above  the  din.  Blood-mad  as  were  the  soldiers  of  the 
Cross,  they  were  loathe  to  abandon  the  carnage.  Sandro 
Monaldi  was  the  first  to  heed  the  Prefect's  summons. 
Aurelio  Montano  pointed  to  the  corpse.  "I  thought  it  was 
the  duke !     Then  he  tricked  us  after  all !" 

Fra  Jacopo  Nardi  and  Messer  Durante  Duranti  joined 
them  at  this  moment. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  the  Dominican  replied,  after  a  brief 
pause.  "Rather  do  I  believe  he  tried  to  save  the  woman, 
when  the  duke,  overtaking  him,  cut  him  down.  Where  is 
the  fiend?     Have  you  seen  him?" 

"Where  is  the, fiend?  Where  is  the  fiend?"  resounded 
on  all  sides,  as  they  rushed  frantically  hither  and  thither, 
turning  over  the  corpses,  hoping  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  de- 
tested face. 

"We  have  let  him  escape!"  the  Prefect  thundered,  with 
a  frightful  curse.     "He  has  carried  away  the  woman." 

At  that  moment  Cellini  burst  into  the  chapel  with  a  great 
cry.  "We  have  the  Lord  of  Fiorano  safe.  But  that  hell- 
devil  has  escaped.  Like  a  red  streak  he  passed  me  in  the 
corridor,  carrying  the  Lady  Beatrice  over  his  shoulder. 
To  the  Vatican— as  fast  as  your  feet  will  carry  you— if  you 
would  save  the  woman  and  take  the  fiend!" 


CHAPTER  X 


LOST  AND  WON 
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T  was  long  past  midnight. 
The  Vatican  gardens  dreamed 
deserted  in  the  light  of  the  full 
moon  which  had  long  passed 
her  zenith.  An  enchanted  sleep 
seemed  to  encompass  the  en- 
tire area  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
pontifical  abode  was  sunk  in 
profound  slumber.  Even  the 
guards  seemed  to  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  spell  of  Morpheus,  who  had  passed  among 
them  waving  his  magic  wand. 

Everywhere  fountains  murmured  and  laughed  in  branch- 
shadowed  thickets,  showering  glistening  diamonds  into 
ebony  pools.  Statues  gleamed  white  in  the  moonlight. 
Goat-footed  Pan  leered  lustfully  through  the  interstices  of 
the  branches.  Horned  Satyrs  peered  from  shadowy  bos- 
quets. In  the  white  marble  basins  of  the  fountains,  covered 
here  and  there  with  bright-colored  moss,  Nereids  immersed 
their  shimmering  limbs  in  the  translucent  waters.  Cen- 
taurs and  Bacchantes  sported  among  the  scented  grasses. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  flowers. 
In  an  almond  grove  near-by  a  nightingale  sang  out  its  heart 
to  its  dreaming  mate.  Everywhere  the  pagan  world  ruled 
supreme. 

Over  towards  the  Piazza  the  pale  obelisk  of  Pharaoh 
Nuncorus  rose  dimly  above  the  red  roofs  of  the  Vatican 
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complex.  The  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  seemed  to  hang  sus- 
pended in  mid-air.  The  palaces  of  Innocent  VIII  and  the 
Holy  Inquisition  were  wrapt  in  an  extraordinary  grandeur 
of  sleep. 

Yet  never  were  watchers  more  keenly  alert  than  those 
who,  though  invisible,  guarded  the  Pontiff  on  this  night, 
hidden  behind  tapestries,  concealed  in  secret  recesses,  them- 
selves twins  of  the  shadows.  The  private  chapels  in  the 
Vatican  were  also  guarded,  lest  a  sacrilegious  hand  steal 
forth  in  the  night  and  commit  the  unspeakable  crime. 

In  his  chamber,  notwithstanding  the  late  hour,  the  Pon- 
tiff was  watching,  and  with  him  watched  Messer  Luca  Far- 
nese,  captain  of  the  pontifical  guard,  Cardinal  Salviati, 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  Vincenzo  Bruni,  the  Sub-Pre- 
fect of  Rome.  The  Holy  Father  was  praying,  praying  on 
his  knees  that  the  horror  might  be  utterly  confounded,  and 
those  attending  him  in  his  chamber  were  on  their  knees 
likewise.  Every  door  of  the  Pontiff's  private  apartments 
had  been  locked,  and  ostensibly  there  were  no  guards  set 
in  the  corridors  leading  to  the  chapels  in  the  Vatican.  But, 
at  the  slightest  sign  of  some  unholy  intrusion,  a  pre-ar- 
ranged signal  would  cause  the  pontifical  guards  to  rise  from 
the  very  floor. 

A  man,  wearing  a  black  vizor  and  otherwise  muffled  from 
head  to  toe,  entered  the  Vatican  gardens  from  their  south- 
ern boundaries  and  paused  a  moment  as  if  undecided  which 
way  to  turn. 

Before  him  lay  the  dreaming  plaisaunce  of  the  Pontiffs, 
stretching  to  the  dusky  confines  of  oak  and  ilex  groves. 
Every  pebble,  every  flower,  every  leaf  seemed  to  have  a 
strange  significance  here,  where  each  inanimate  object 
might  reveal  a  secret  were  it  gifted  with  speech.  .  The  very 
air,  fraught  with  the  heavy,  intoxicating  perfume  of  orange 
and  almond  trees,  seemed  laden  with  portent. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  had  not  penetrated  very  far  into  the 
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dusk  of  the  cypress  avenue  when  the  muffled  sound  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps  caused  him  to  retreat  behind  a  clump 
of  oleanders. 

And  now,  one  by  one,  others,  equally  masked  and  muffled, 
began  to  invade  the  papal  plaisaunce,  creeping  stealthily  in 
the  shadows,  till  a  score  or  more  had  entered  the  silent, 
moonlit  gardens. 

Emerging  from  his  concealment,  Messer  Benvenuto  ap- 
proached their  leader. 

"Have  you  discovered  any  trace  of  the  fiend,  Excellency?" 

A  negative  gesture  came  in  response. 

"Then  it  is  even  as  I  feared.  We  must  apprehend  him 
ere  he  gains  his  chambers." 

"Has  he  confided  his  intentions  to  you,  Messere?  What 
if  he  goes  to  the  Pincian  instead?"  snorted  the  Prefect  of 
Rome. 

Cellini's  lips  tightened.  "Is  not,  then,  the  Pincian 
guarded  as  well  as  the  Vatican?"  he  turned  to  the  Prefect. 

"His  palace  there  is  surrounded,"  Aurelio  Montano  re- 
plied. 

"Then  we  need  have  no  misgivings,"  Cellini  continued. 
"My  surmise  that  he  is  coming  here  is  based  on  the  fact 
that,  having  discovered  the  Black  Pope  was  none  other 
than  the  renegade  devil's  monk,  Giacomo,  he  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  anxious  to  learn  what  prevented  Bog- 
umil  from  officiating  at  the  Black  Mass.  Again,  he  will 
consider  himself  safer  here  than  elsewhere,  relying  on  the 
Pope  to  protect  him;  and  last,  not  least,  when  he  rushed 
from  the  Infernal  Chapel  he  carried,  slung  over  his  shoulder 
like  a  sack,  the  unconscious  form  of  the  Lady  of  Fiorano, 
whom  he  had  snatched  from  the  Pope  of  the  Pit." 

A  suppressed  murmur  of  horror  greeted  Cellini's  tidings 
from  those  who  had  gathered  around  him. 

"This  good  blade  cries  for  his  blood !"  the  Prefect  hissed 
fiercely. 
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"And  mine!" 

"And  mine!" 

"Cut  him  to  pieces  at  sight !" 

"Kill  him!" 

"A  thousand  deaths  were  too  good  for  him,"  the  Domini- 
can, Confessor  of  His  Holiness,  interposed  at  this  juncture, 
silencing  their  clamor.  "Truth  is,  he  should  be  delivered 
up  to  the  Holy  Office,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  his 
deserts;  but,  for  certain  reasons  which  we  are  bound  to 
respect,  there  must  be  no  more  scandal  in  the  Church !" 

"Our  first  duty  belongs  to  the  woman,"  Cellini  addressed 
the  Dominican.  "She  knows  not  the  fate  of  her  lord,  be- 
lieves him  mangled — or  dead — " 

"What  of  the  Lord  of  Fiorano?"  the  Prefect  interposed. 

"He  is  safe,  Excellency.  His  limbs,  wrenched  somewhat 
beyond  their  natural  limitations,  will  quickly  mend,  though 
that  devil  doubtlessly  intended  to  torture  him  to  death.  I 
deplore  the  circumstance  that  he  is  not  with  us  to  do  his 
share  of  the  execution.  And  now  to  the  pavilion !  The  moon 
looks  all  too  revealingly  into  our  enterprise !  Whatever  be- 
fall, do  not  suffer  the  fiend  to  escape." 

They  traversed  the  moonlit  gardens  without  the  slightest 
sound.  They  passed  the  avenue  of  pagan  statues,  then 
came  out  upon  a  large  parterre  surrounded  by  great  obe- 
lisks of  cypress,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  all  mysteriously 
lovely  and  ghostly  in  the  moonlight.  Somewhere  in  moon- 
lit glades  they  heard  the  murmur  of  a  fountain,  inexpress- 
ibly sweet  and  voluptuous  in  the  serene  Italian  night. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  very  edge  of  the  thick 
undergrowth  out  of  which  rose  the  ruinous  pavilion  which 
Cellini  had  explored  on  a  former  occasion.  There  was 
not  a  sound  anywhere.  There  was  not  even  a  breath  of 
air.  An  evil  halo  seemed  to  surround  the  lonely,  haunted 
pleasure  house,  where,  in  the  days  of  the  Borgia,  many  a 
tree,  many  a  shrub,  if  gifted  with  ears,  might  have  listened 
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to  the  whispered  confessions  of  one  who  had  made  the  aged 
Pontiff  utterly  her  slave,  Giulia  la  Bella,  now  long  in  her 
grave. 

Cellini  himself  was  appalled  by  the  sinister  spell  of  the 
place.  There  was  a  mental,  if  not  a  physical,  recoil  from 
this  silent,  ruinous  pleasure  house  of  marble,  with  its 
dreaming,  stagnant  pool. 

They  gathered  for  a  hurried  council. 

"This  way  he  will  surely  come  and  by  yonder  door  he  will 
pass,"  Cellini  turned  to  the  Prefect,  pointing  to  a  narrow 
aperture  in  the  wall,  gaping  slightly  ajar,  though  almost 
entirely  hidden  by  weeds  and  creepers.  "By  no  other 
means  can  he  gain  access  to  his  chambers.  Thence  he  must 
pass  through  the  crypt.  There  we  shall  lie  in  wait  for  him. 
Let  two  men  guard  the  entrance  against  untoward  sur- 
prises." 

Silent  as  ghosts,  they  followed  Cellini's  leadership. 
Sandro  Monaldi  strode  behind  Messer  Benvenuto;  after 
them  came  the  Prefect  and  the  rest  of  the  company. 

Cellini  gave  his  final  instructions.  After  having  taken 
up  their  respective  stations  in  the  crypt  of  the  Vatican  they 
were  to  make  no  move,  whatever  betide,  till  they  heard  the 
signal  agreed  upon,  twice  repeated,  when  they  would  fall 
upon  the  fiend. 

The  passage  sloped  downward  for  a  considerable  space. 
The  same  warm,  earthy  smell,  which  one  encounters  in  the 
catacombs,  met  their  nostrils.  With  every  step  their  feet 
sank  into  soft,  crumbling  earth.  At  last  the  long  slant 
ceased.     They  stood  in  the  Vatican  crypt. 

Although  encompassed  by  almost  impalpable  darkness, 
Cellini,  who,  it  developed,  possessed  greater  knowledge  of 
the  place  than  his  companions,  assigned  to  each  his  re- 
spective station,  requesting  Monaldi  to  remain  close  at  his 
side. 

"Can  you  guide  us  to  the  secret  door?"  the  Prefect, 
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vainly  trying  to  conceal  his  chagrin  at  taking  orders  from 
one  he  detested,  turned  to  Cellini. 

"Not  without  a  torch/'  the  latter  replied.  "However,  un- 
less all  signs  fail,  it  will  shortly  reveal  itself." 

They  took  up  their  stations  behind  the  stunted  arches 
which  effectually  concealed  their  presence.  For  a  time 
utter  silence  prevailed;  the  silence  of  the  tomb.  Suddenly 
Sandro  Monaldi  gripped  Cellini's  arm  as  in  a  vise. 

"Hush!    What  was  that?" 

Something  stirred  in  the  hot  darkness,  less  than  six 
paces  way.  Whatever  it  was,  it  seemed  to  come  from  out 
of  the  floor.  The  others  seemed  to  be  aware  of  it,  too,  for 
there  was  a  faint  shifting  to  be  heard  in  the  darkness  and 
Cellini  gnashed  his  teeth,  for  the  slightest  sound  might  be- 
tray their  presence,  warn  the  fiend,  and  spell  defeat  to 
their  plans. 

And  now  the  uncanny  sound  materialized  into  a  certain 
distinctness,  as  of  a  body  being  dragged  up  through  the 
floor.  A  moment  of  breathless  suspense,  then  a  thunder- 
ous crash  reverberated  through  the  crypt.  In  the  faint  and 
fitful  radiance  of  the  up-springing  lights,  Cellini  saw  a  lithe 
form,  garbed  in  a  red,  tight-fitting  suit,  leap  across  his  path. 
Slung  over  his  shoulder,  head  down,  arms  swinging,  the 
unbound  chestnut  hair  sweeping  the  floor,  he  carried  his 
apparently  lifeless  burden.  The  next  moment  he  seemed 
to  have  passed  through  the  wall. 

Cellini  gave  the  signal,  but  in  the  ensuing  turmoil  he 
alone  retained  his  presence  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  shouts, 
curses,  vociferations.  Even  the  Prefect  had  succumbed  to 
the  sudden  surprise,  for  he  raved  and  ranted  in  the  futile 
endeavor  to  locate  the  secret  spring  on  which  Messer  Ben- 
venuto  almost  immediately  laid  his  finger. 

A  dark,  spiral  stairway  unfolded  its  sinister  coils  before 
them.  Up  they  thundered,  the  dark  shaft  leading  into  the 
realms  of  unexplored  night,  a  riotous  company,  vaporing 
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forth  curses  and  threats.  Twice  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who, 
being  in  the  lead,  was  steadily  gaining  on  Pier  Luigi,  saw 
him  throw  back  quick,  agonized  glances  towards  his  pur- 
suers, saw  a  foretaste  of  death  written  upon  the  pallid,  in- 
human face. 

Suddenly  two  armed  men  leaped  out  of  the  darkness, 
clutched  at  the  scarlet  fiend.  Pier  Luigi  abandoned  the 
woman.  Time  was  all  to  him  now.  They  caught  her  ere 
she  struck  the  floor,  but  this  occasioned  some  delay  among 
those  coming  up  behind.  Through  the  night,  streaked 
crimson  by  the  torches  of  his  pursuers,  the  flying  shape 
leaped  upward  towards  the  abode  of  Bogumil,  the  Preguste. 

They  came  up  with  him  even  as  he  hurled  himself  through 
the  open  door  into  the  Preguste's  chamber.  A  choked,  in- 
articulate cry — a  strangled  sob — struck  their  ears;  then 
the  sound  of  a  fall  as  the  body  struck  the  floor. 

Warned  by  Cellini,  they  did  not  enter  the  chamber. 
Crowding  on  to  the  threshold,  they  raised  their  torches. 
A  horrible  sight  met  their  eyes,  caused  them  to  recoil  as 
one  man. 

In  the  fitful  illumination  they  saw  the  red-robed  form 
of  Pier  Luigi  stretched  on  the  floor  like  a  huge  stain  of 
blood.  He  was  in  the  last  stages  of  a  horrible  convulsion, 
as  one  slowly  strangling  to  death,  his  entrails  consumed 
by  living  fire.  An  impalpable  green  mist  was  billowing 
through  the  chamber,  creeping  towards  them.  Pier  Luigi 
stood  at  the  bar  of  a  higher  tribunal. 

Cellini's  strident  voice  sounded  above  the  din. 

"It  is  the  poison  mist !     Flee  for  your  lives  I" 

They  required  no  second  warning.  The  open  door  had 
created  an  air-current  which  caused  the  poison  fumes  to 
spread.  Cellini's  presence  in  these  chambers  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  had  stood  him  in  good  stead.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  character  of  the  undulating  air  waves,  and 
such  terror  did  his  words  strike  into  the  hearts  of  the  Pre- 
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feet  and  the  rest  of  the  company  that  they  plunged  down 
the  stairs  as  if  the  fiend  were  at  their  heels,  nor  ever 
stopped  till  they  faced  each  other,  terrified  and  trembling, 
in  the  crypt. 

Cellini  was  the  last  to  come  down,  after  he  had  broken 
a  window  to  let  the  poison  fumes  escape,  knowing  that  for 
Pier  Luigi  there  was  no  further  hope. 

His  immediate  concern  was  for  the  Lady  of  Fiorano,  who 
had  been  nearer  a  horrible  death  than  she  would  ever 
know.  The  two  halberdiers  on  guard  in  the  secret  passage 
had  carried  her  to  safety  as  soon  as  Cellini  and  his  band 
had  continued  their  ascent  in  pursuit  of  her  abductor. 
She  was  breathing,  they  reported,  though  her  eyes  were 
closed. 

Realizing  that  she  was  in  a  swoon,  which  would  have 
to  wear  itself  out,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that  she 
was  in  no  immediate  danger,  the  matter  having  been  re- 
ferred to  Messer  Luca  Farnese,  Cellini  returned  to  the 
crypt,  where  the  Prefect  and  his  companions  were  exhaust- 
ing their  wits  in  the  effort  to  account  for  what  they  had  wit- 
nessed with  their  own  eyes  and  which  yet  seemed  beyond 
the  range  of  human  possibility. 

Cellini  joined  them  unseen.  When  they  set  eyes  on  him 
their  clamor  began  to  subside.  He  was  not  slow  to  guess 
the  cause  of  their  agitation.  Calling  for  Sandro  Monaldi, 
he  pointed  to  the  last  in  a  row  of  coffins. 

"Of  your  goodness,  capitano,  assist  me  in  raising  the  lid !" 

The  captain  of  the  pontifical  guard  stared  as  if  he  had 
been  addressed  in  some  foreign  tongue.  Cellini  repeated 
his  request  and  their  combined  efforts  succeeded  in  raising 
the  top  of  the  coffin  from  which  Pier  Luigi  had  come  forth. 
The  others  thronged  around,  pale,  trembling,  stupefied. 

The  coffin  was  hollow,  masking  a  secret  stair,  leading,  it 
seemed,  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  With  a  look 
of  curiosity  not  unmingled  with  awe,  they  stared  into  the 
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abysmal  depths  below.  What  lay  concealed  at  the  bottom 
of  this  pit?  The  Prefect  at  last  found  a  pretext  for  venting 
his  ire. 

"Then  the  fiend  did  not  enter  the  pavilion  after  all, 
Messere,"  he  snarled,  turning  to  Cellini,  "notwithstanding 
your  oracle." 

"Even  the  Pythoness*  auguries  had  a  double  meaning," 
flashed  the  enraged  Messer  Benvenuto,  "one  for  wooden 
heads  and  one  for  the  elect!" 

Whereupon  His  Excellency,  Messer  Aurelio  Montano, 
the  Prefect,  wheeled  about  and  lapsed  into  meditative 
silence. 

"I  am  off  to  break  the  tidings  to  His  Holiness,"  said 
Messer  Durante  Duranti,  the  Prefect  of  the  Camera. 
"Who  will  share  the  risk  with  me?" 

"I  will!"  Messer  Cellini  threw  out  his  chest.  "I  have 
a  hard  skull.     It  is  hereditary !" 

An  hour  later,  in  an  antechamber  of  the  Vatican,  Guido, 
Lord  of  Fiorano,  knelt  before  the  recumbent  form  of  his 
wife,  who  had  gone  for  him  through  a  hell  as  real  as  was 
ever  shadowed  forth  in  the  poem  of  the  great  Florentine. 
Beatrice  had  been  wrapt  in  a  swoon  from  the  moment  when 
Pier  Luigi  had  snatched  her  from  the  arms  of  the  Black 
Pope.  Thus  the  details  of  her  journey  from  the  Aventine 
to  the  Vatican  had,  by  divine  dispensation,  been  spared  to 
her. 

He  was  supporting  her  in  his  arms,  whispering  passion- 
ate words  of  love  and  endearment  into  her  ear,  trying  to 
calm  her  troubled  spirit,  trying  to  dispel  the  memories  of 
the  black  horror  that  still  held  her  trembling  soul  in  thrall. 
In  a  recess  by  the  window  stood  the  Pontiff's  own  physic- 
ian, gazing  out  into  the  awakening  day. 

After  a  time  Beatrice  opened  her  eyes.  A  great  cry 
winged  itself  from  the  lips  of  the  kneeling  man,  as  he  bent 
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over  her.  Tears  came  to  his  eyes  and  his  voice  broke  in 
the  utterance  as  he  held  her  close,  kissed  the  colorless  lips, 
whispered  words  of  devotion  and  love  into  her  ear.  Then 
his  head  drooped  while  the  hot  tears  coursed  unrestrained 
down  his  haggard  cheeks.     At  last  he  understood. 

"Can  you  forgive?     Can  you  forgive?" 

A  smile,  ineffably  sweet,  hovered  on  the  woman's  lips, 
as  her  hand  rose  feebly  and  stroked  his  hair.  Then,  for 
a  moment,  the  old  shadow  returned. 

"What  of— him?" 

"He  died  as  he  lived,"  Guido  replied,  sparing  her  the  de- 
tails. 

"Then  there  will  be  peace,"  she  said,  and  closed  her  weary 
eyes. 

The  Pontiff's  physician  turned  when  he  heard  voices  in 
the  room.  Benvenuto  Cellini  at  that  moment  entered  from 
the  corridor. 

"His  Holiness  commands  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and 
Lady  of  Fiorano." 

A  week  later  Guido  and  Beatrice,  accompanied  by  Pier 
Lanti  and  the  Perugian  exiles,  started  on  their  journey 
to  the  north. 

The  town  of  Perugia  had  revolted,  had  slain  the  tools  of 
Pier  Luigi,  had  driven  out  the  Cardinal  of  Rimini,  re- 
called her  exiled  sons,  and  proclaimed  her  independence, 
which  the  Pontiff  was  the  less  willing  to  contest  since 
the  confirmed  details  of  the  horrors  of  Pier  Luigi's  regime 
had  been  laid  unsparingly  before  him. 

Fiorano,  with  its  hundred  towers,  had  been  restored  to 
its  rightful  possessor  when,  in  second,  solemn  audience, 
His  Holiness  lifted  the  Curse  he  had  laid  upon  its  duke. 

Then  the  old  smile  returned  to  the  sweet  face  of  the 
Lady  Beatrice  and  when,  hand  in  hand,  they  knelt,  kissing 
the  Pontiff's  slipper,  their  hearts  went  out  to  the  old  man 
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who,  at  the  door  of  death,  had  suffered  a  sorrow  which  he 
dared  not  show  and  must  bear  alone  till  his  days  were  done. 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  had  not  heretofore  divulged  his 
plans,  accompanied  them  as  far  as  Siena.  Here  he  in- 
formed the  duke  and  his  lady  that  they  had  arrived  at  the 
parting  of  their  ways,  at  the  same  time  announcing  his 
intention  not  to  return  to  Rome. 

"What  of  Madonna  Pantasilea?"  Guido  ventured,  loath 
to  believe  his  ^ars. 

"Ha!  She?  Stupendo!  Terribile!"  Messer  Benvenuto 
threw  out  his  chest.  "That  wholly  adorable  damsel  errant? 
That  sweet  morsel  of  fickleness?  That  paragon  of  all  the 
vices?  She  ran  away  with  the  round  condottiero  whom 
I  routed  on  a  bloody  field  for  the  greater  glory  of  my  noble 
ancestor,  Messer  Giulio  Cesare.  He  will  not  enjoy  her  long, 
once  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  his  master,  sets  eyes  upon  her," 
he  concluded  prophetically. 

"And  you  are  consoled  ?"  Guido,  more  amazed  than  ever, 
turned  to  the  man  to  whom  both  he  and  his  lady  owed  their 
lives  and  happiness,  calling  to  mind  Cellini's  former  in- 
fatuation for  the  beautiful  Roman  girl. 

"Consoled?"  Messer  Benvenuto  crowed.  "I  wish  him 
luck  of  her.  Such  is  my  nature!  Great,  some  have  called 
it!" 

In  vain  Guido  and  his  duchess  insisted  that  Cellini  ac- 
company them  to  Fiorano,  there  to  remain  their  honored 
guest  as  long  as  it  should  please  him. 

"I  require  a  larger  field  for  my  activities,"  Cellini  re- 
plied, thankfully  declining  their  importunities.  "Also, 
should  I  accept  your  noble  hospitality,  the  good  people  of 
Fiorano  might  some  day  find  themselves  decimated,  owing 
to  my  prowess,  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen, 
a  trait  I  derive  from  my  great  ancestor,  Messer  Giulio  Ces- 
are, in  whose  cause  I  have  done  battle  and  vanquished  some 
three  score  condottieri.     Farewell,  my  friends!     Perchance 
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the  Lord  God,  at  the  final  reckoning,  will  remember  the  one 
good  deed  I  have  done  in  my  colorful  career.  I  go  to  the 
King  of  France!" 


THE  END 
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Mr.  W.  Orton  Tewson  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
calls  each  of  these  books  "at  the  top  of  his  list  of  best 
mystery  stories  of  the  year." 


ISRAEL  POTTER :  His  Fifty  Years  I 
of  Exile  8 


*  g&  Herman  Melville 

Illustrated  by  Frank  T.  Merrill,  cloth,  12mo,  $2.00. 

The  sea,  as  in  all  of  Melville's  novels,  is  the  setting 
for  this  tale,  and  Israel's  adventures  on  the  Bonhomme 
Richard  under  John  Paul  Jones  form  a  large  portion  of 
the  action  of  the  story.  But  in  addition,  Israel  is  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  at  Paris  when  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
the  darling  of  the  French  duchesses.  Then  there  are  the 
years  of  his  exile  in  London — all  in  all,  a  lively  tale. 

During  the  seventy  years  that  ISRAEL  POTTER 
has  been  so  unexplainably  out  of  print,  it  has  remained 
associated  in  the  minds  of  Melville  enthusiasts  with  the 
splendid  pen  portraits  of  Franklin,  Paul  Jones,  and  Ethan 
Allen.  In  this  field  of  historical  portraiture,  Melville 
takes  his  place  with  Scott  and  Dumas.  In  the  pages  of 
ISRAEL  POTTER,  these  three  characters  stand  out  as 
vividly  as  life.  They  were  historical  names,  and  Mel- 
ville has  made  of  them  historical  personages. 

"It  is  a  good  thing  to  bring  the  book  out  again,  so  that 
it  may  be  remembered  with  the  finest  works  of  an  author 
of  immortal  stature." — The  Providence  Journal. 

Seven  of  Melville's  most  popular  titles,  i.e.,  the  com- 
plete Sea  Tales,  are  now  available  in  a  uniform  set, 
attractively  boxed.  The  titles  previously  published  are 
as  follows,  each  volume,  $2.00: 

Moby  Dick  White  Jacket 
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MARY  OF  MAGDALA 

3fr  Archie  Bell 

Author  of 
The  Spell  of  thelioly  Land,  The  Spell  of  Egypt,  etc. 

Cloth,  12mo,  illustrated,  $2,00. 

A  celebrated  actress  once  declared  that  the  world  was 
not  interested  in  good  women — a  century  after  their 
deaths.  True  or  untrue,  it  is  certain  that  one  would  find 
difficulty  in  naming  a  good  woman  of  the  period  whose 
celebrity  compared  to  that  of  Cleopatra,  Zenobia,  Sappho, 
Theodora,  or  Mary  of  Magdala.  The  life  story  of  Mary 
of  Magdala,' founded  chiefly  upon  the  meager  accounts  in 
the  gospels  and  upon  the  legends  that  cling  to  the  name 
of  Mary  of  Magdala,  "the  world's  greatest  sinner,"  has 
been  woven  into  a  vivid  and  thrilling  romance  of  Biblical 
times,  by  this  talented  writer. 

In  the  early  chapters  Mary  is  revealed  as  the  only 
daughter  of  a  prosperous  olive  merchant.  Going  down 
to  the  seafront  to  obtain  water  for  the  household,  Mary 
is  accosted  by  a  Roman  guard,  who  is  struck  by  her 
beauty.  He  entices  her  from  her  father's  house  to  be- 
come his  mistress — thus  beginning  the  life  that  has  made 
her  name  familiar  through  all  the  ages. 

Through  pages  of  luxurious  splendor  Mary  scatters  her 
favors,  daring  onward  to  greater"  and  greater  power. 
The  climax,  told  in  the  Bible,  is  handled  by  the  author 
in  dramatic  fashion.  The  Biblical  characters,  become 
legendary  in  the  twenty  centuries  that  have  passed,  are 
living,  pulsing  beings.  There  will  be  many  a  discussion 
of  Mr.  Bell's  interpretation  of  Judas  Iscariot. 

The  first  novel  by  Mr.  Bell,  price,  $2.00,  is: 
KING  TUT-ANKH-AMEN 
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THE  PQLLYANNA  BOOKS 

The  following  by  ELEANOR  H.  PORTER 

POLLYANNA:  The  GLAD  Book  (685,000) 

Trade  Mark  Trade  Mark 

Cloth  decorative,  12nio,  illustrated,  $2.00 

Mr.  Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges,  The  Optimist,  in  an  editorial  for 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  says:  "And  when,  after  Pollyanna 
has  gone  away,  you  get  her  letter  saying  she  is  going  to  take  'eight 
steps'  to-morrow — well,  I  don't  know  just  what  you  may  do,  but  I 
know  of  one  person  who  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  shook  with 
the  gladdest  sort  of  sadness  and  got  down  on  his  knees  and  thanked 
the  Giver  of  all  gladness  for  Pollyanna.'* 

POLLYANNA  GROWS  UP:  The  Second  GLAD  Book 

Trade  Mark  (273  000)  Trade  Mark 

Cloth  decorative,  12mo,  illustrated,  $2.00 

When  the  story  of  Pollyanna  told  in  The  Glad  Book  was  ended, 
a  great  cry  of  regret  for  the  vanishing  "Glad  Girl"  went  up  all  over 
the  country  —  and  other  countries,  too.  Now  Pollyanna  appssars 
again,  just  as  sweet  and  joyous-hearted,  more  grown  up  and  more 
lovable. 

"Take  away  frowns!  Put  down  the  worries!  Stop  fidgeting  and 
disagreeing  and  grumbling!  Cheer  up,  everybody!  Pollyanna  has 
€ome  back!"  —  Christian  Herald. 

The  following  by  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 

POLLYANNA  OF  THE  ORANGE  BLOSSOMS. 

Trade  Mark 

The  Third  GLAD  Book  (33rd  thousand) 

Trade  Mark 

Cloth  decorative,  illustrated,  ^    $2.00 

"Polly anna's  new  sponsor  is  Harriet  Lummis  Smith,  and  v  is  not 
extravagant  praise  at  all  to  say  that  she  is  a  most  worthy  successor  to 
Mrs.  Porter.  There  is  a  certain  dignity  of  restraint  with  which  she 
carries  on  the  Pollyanna  legend  that  makes  her  work  not  only  entirely 
acceptable,  but,  if  one  may  say  so  without  being  accused  of  Ibse-majeste, 
even  more  enjoyable  reading  than  the  two  books  that  preceded  it."— 
Literary  Review. 


TEE  PAGE  COMPANY'S 


NOVELS  OF  ELEANOR  E.  PORTER 
MISS  BILLY  (100th  thousand) 

Cloth  decorative,  with  a  frontispiece  in  full  color  from  a  painting 

byG.  Tyng,  $2.00 

"There  is  something  altogether  fascinating  about  'Miss  Billy/ 

some  inexplicable  feminine  characteristic  that  seems  to  demand  the 

individual  attention  of  the  reader  from  the  moment  we  open  the  book 

until  we  reluctantly  turn  the  last  page."  —  Boston  Transcript. 

MISS  BILLY'S  DECISION  (80th  thousand) 

Cloth  decorative,  with  a  frontispiece,  in  full  color  from  a  painting 
by  Henry  W.  Moore,  $2.00 

"The  story  is  written  in  bright,  clever  style  and  has  plenty  of  action 

and  humor.    Miss  Billy  is  nice  to  know  and  so  are  her  friends."  — 

New  Haven  Leader, 

MISS  BILLY  — MARRIED  (88th  thousand) 

Cloth  decorative,  with  a  frontispiece  in  full  color  from  a  painting 
by  W.  Haskell  Coffin,  $2.00 

"Although  Pollyanna  is  the  only  copyrighted  glad  girl,  Miss  Billy 
is  just  as  glad  as  the  younger  figure  and  radiates  just  as  much  glad- 
ness. She  disseminates  joy  so  naturally  that  we  wonder  why  all  girls 
are  not  like  her."  —  Boston  Transcript. 

SIX  STAR  RANCH  (95th  thousand) 

Cloth  decorative,  12mo,  illustrated  by  It.  Farrington  Elwell,  $2.00 
"  'Six  Star  Ranch'  bears  all  the  charm  of  the  author's  genius  and 
is  about  a  little  girl  down  in  Texas  who  practices  the  'Pollyanna 
Philosophy*  with  irresistible  success.  The  book  is  one  of  the  kindliest 
things,  if  not  the  best,  that  the  author  of  the  Pollyanna  books  has 
done.  It  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  fast-growing  family  of  Glad 
Books."  —  Howard  Russell  Bangs  in  the  Boston  Post. 

CROSS  CURRENTS  (31st  thousand) 

Cloth  decorative,  illustrated,  $1.50 

"To  one  who  enjoys  a  story  of  life  as  it  is  to-day,  with  its  sorrows 

as  well  as  its  triumphs,  this  volume  is  sure  to  appeal."  —  Book  News 

Monthly. 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE  (36th  thousand) 

Cloth  decorative  illustrated,  $1.50 

"A  very  beautiful  book  showing  the  influence  that  went  to  the 

development  of  the  life  of  a  dear  little  girl  into  a  true  and  good 

woman."  —  Herald  and  Presbyter,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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!-Ta t han  Gall i z i e t 
The  Red   Confessor 


14  DAY  BOOK 

This  book  may  be  keep  14  days  from  the  last  date 
given  below.  The  fine  is  2  cents  for  each  day  over 
due.  Early  return  of  books  helps  other  readers. 
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